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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY, 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


Patron: HER Majesty THE QUEEN. 
President: H.R.H. THE Duke or Epinsureu, K.G. 
Conductor: Sir JoserH BARNBy. 








WEDNESDAY, March 8, at Eight, 


HANDEL’S “ISRAEL IN EGYPT.” 


Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, Miss M. HOARE, Miss CLARA 
BUTT, and Mr. EDWARD LLOYD. Organist: Mr. HODGE. 
The Duet, “ The Lord is a Man of War,” will be sung by 400 Tenors 
and Basses. 

Prices: ros. 6d., 7s., 5s., 48. Gallery (Promenade only), ts. 


GOOD FRIDAY, March 31, at Seven, 


HANDEL’S “ MESSIAH.” 


Madame NORDICA, Miss CLARA BUTT, Mr. BEN DAVIES, 
and Mr. ANDREW BLACK. 
Prices: 10s. 6d., 7s., 5S., 48. Gallery (Promenade only), 1s. 


NONCONFORMIST CHOIR UNION. 


The Committee offer PRIZES for MS. COMPOSITIONS as 
follows. It is intended that these shall be performed, if possible, at 
the Annual Festival at the Crystal Palace in 1894 :— 

A Prize of Five Guineas for an Anthem. 
A Prize of Three Guineas for a Secular Vocal Piece. 
A Prize of Two Guineas for a Hymn T 











Tune. 
Particulars and conditions may be obtained from Mr. T. R. Croger, 
114, Wood Street, London, E.C. 


MUSICAL INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE 


Limited. 





Founded 1878.—Incorporated 1893. 





Central Office, 113, Great Portland Street, Oxford Street, W. 


Principal: Professor EDWIN M. LOTT, Mus. Doc. 
Vice-Principal: J. H. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., D.C.L. 


LOCAL PRACTICAL EXAMINATIONS may take place at any 
time (excepting in the months of August and September) at the 
various centres throughout the United Kingdom. 

LOCAL THEORETICAL EXAMINATIONS on May 17 and 
November * 

THE HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of A.Mus. 
M.I.C, and L.Mus.M.I1.C.; also the Certificates of Associate Pianist, 
Associate Vocalist, Associate Violinist, Associate Organist are held 
in May and November, and at other times as may be found necessary. 

CERTIFICATE HOLDERS and others wishing to further the 
objects of the College may be admitted as Members. 

Annual Subscription, 10s. 6d. ; Life, £10 tos. 

W. A. PHILPOTT, Mus. Bac., Secretary. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
TENTERDEN STREET, W. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patrons: Her Majesty THE QUEEN AND THE RoyAt FamILy. 
Principal: Dr. A. C. MackENnzIz. 


FortnightlyConcerts, March 11 and 25, at 8. 
Lectures by W. H. Cummings, Esq., Wednesdays, March 1, 8, 15, 22, 
and 29, at 3. 
Orchestral Concert at St. James’s Hall, March 28, at 3. 
F. W. RENAUT, Secretary. 





MR. RICHARD MACKWAY’S 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC, 


295, OXFORD STREET, W. 
(100 Yards West of Regent Circus). 

Inclusive Fees for Private Lessons and all the Classes, from 24 
Guineas per Term. Classes alone, from 7s. per Term. Pupils can join 
at any time during the Term on payment of proportionate Fees. 
Prospectuses post-free upon application. ‘ : y 

Mr. Richard Mackway can recommend the following, his Pupils, for 
Oratorios, Concerts, At Homes, &c. :— 


Miss JANE HUNGERFORD .. pn Soprano. 
Miss LOUISE WEAVER . CONTRALTO. 
Mr. EDMUND BADGER rc “a TENOR. 
Mr. GILBERT THORNE wa -- BARITONE. 


Mr. ISIDORE MARCIL (Bass) has been engaged by the Royal Carl 
Rosa Opera Company. 

Applications to Mr. Richard Mackway, at the School; or, at 36, Priory 
Road, Bedford Park, Chiswick. ‘ 


COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


March 7, at 8, Lecture by Dr. J. Warriner, on “ Transposition.” | 

May 2, Lecture by Dr. F. J. Sawyer, on “Grieg’s Harmony,” with 
Vocal and Instrumental Illustrations. 

May 8, Annual College Dinner, at 7. ’ . 

The College ead my Rooms are open daily from 10 to 5, and on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays from 7 to 9. 
' 4 , E H. TURPIN, Hon. Secretary. 





_ Hart ! Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
CHORAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


DERBY SCHOOL. Founded a.p. 1160. 
A First Grade Public School. - 

Head Master ..  .. JAMES STERNDALE BENNETT, M.A. 
Assisted by a Chaplain and seven other University Graduates. 
Scholarships and per special advantages to musical boys. ‘ 
The Clergy, Church Organists, and other members of the musical 

rofession are especially invited to write for particulars to the Head 
aster, Derby School, Derby. 








THE MUSICAL ARTISTS’ SOCIETY 
(Established 1874). 

The Musical Artists’ Society affords opportunity to Composers for 
the performance of their works. Executants have also the advantage 
of public appearances, The Annual Subscription, due January 1, is 

ne Guinea, which entitles each Member or Associate to admission 
and also to an extra Ticket for each Concert. The Concert Pro- 
gtammes are made up of Chamber Music, either entirely new or of 
acknowledged excellence, and at each Concert one or more Standard 
Classical Works will be introduced. 

ALFRED GILBERT, 
The Woodlands, 89, Maida Vale. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Founded by the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd. Incorporated 1891. 
Patrons: 
The Right Hon. THe Marquis or Lorng, K.T. 
-" The Right Hon. THe Eart or DaRTMOUTH, 
next Examination for the Diplomas of Licentiate and Associate 

{.Mus. V.C.M, and A.Mus. V.c.M) and of Associate and Licentiate 

rganist, Pianist, Vocalist, and Violinist, will take place during 
Easter week. Local Examinations during March and April. 

For further particulars apply to the Secretary. 
3 By order of the Council. 
London: 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.c. 





aszvaescaa 


THE HOPE-JONES ELECTRIC 
ORGAN CO., Lrtp. 


DIRECTORS. , 

THOMAS THRELFALL, Esq., Chairman of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Royal Academy of Music, and Chairman of Threlfall’'s 
Brewery Company, Limited, Chairman. 

G. A. Waves Bearp, Esq. (Messrs. Norman Brothers and Beard), 
Norwich. ‘ 

WituraM CreseEr, Esq., Mus. Doc., Oxon., Organist and Composer 
to Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace, S.W. 

WituiaMm D. Hatt, Esq., Organist and Professor of Music at the 
Church and School for the Blind, Liverpool. _ ne 

Rosert Hope-Jones, ee M.LE.E., Consulting Electrician and 
Engineer, Birkenhead (Managing Director). 


The Directors of the Hope-Jones Electric Organ Company, Limited, 
in view of important orders now on hand, invite subscriptions for the 
balance of the preference shares ({10) unissued, entitling holders to a 
cumulative preferential dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, 
and also to further participation in profits, in accordance with the 
terms of the original prospectus, copies of which, with application 
form, can be obtained from the Managing Director, Birkenhead, or the 
Secretary, 4, Huggin Lane, Queen Victoria Street, London, 





Intending Subscribers are invited to inspect the Factory, 55 and 57, 
Argyle Street, Birkenhead. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
MISS FLORENCE ARMRIDING (Soprano) 
(Pupil of Mr. Shakespeare and Medalist, R.A.M.). 
For Oratorios, Concerts, Lessons, &c., at 20, Conduit Street. Address, 
Leicester Villa, Ealing, WwW 


MISS E THEL BARNES (Soprano) — 
For Concerts, Oratorios, At Homes. 
Address, 32, St. John Street, Lichfield. 


MADAME BARTER (Soprano) _ 
For Oratorios, Concerts, At Homes, &c., Westbury Road, Wood 
Green, N. 


MISS MABEL G. BERREY (Soprano) 
Oratorios, Miscellaneous Concerts, At Homes, &c. 
Care of Forsyth Bros., 267, Regent Street, London; and 122, Deansgate, 
Manchester. 


MADAME CARRIE BLACKWELL (Soprano) 
(Pupil of the late Madame Sainton- Dolby). 
Orchestral, Oratorio, | Ballad Concerts, &c., 4A, Sloane Square, Ss. Ww. 








MADAME CONWAY (Soprano) 
53, Robert St., Upper Brook St., Chorlton-on-Medlock; Manchester. 
Terms for Oratorios and Concerts, &c.,and Press Notices on application. 


MISS MARY WILLIS (Mezzo-Soprano) 
For Oratorios, Operas, Concerts, or Private Lessons, address, 
9, Rochester Terrace, Camden Road, N. 


~ MISS M. L. BOOKER, L.R.A.M. (Contraito) ~ 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, care of Mr. Wm. Marriott, 
295, Oxford Street, W.; or, Shirebrook Villa, Heeley, Sheffield. 
MISS TERESA DEVIENE (Contralto) 


Oratorios, Concerts, &c. 70, St. George’s Avenue, Tufnell Park, N. 











~ MISS EMMIE FINNEY (Contralto) 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c. 
42, Pembridge Road, W. 


MISS EMILY POXCROFT (Contralto) — 
Associate, Gold Medalist, and Prize Scholar, L.A.M. 
For Oratorios, Concerts, At Homes, &c. 76, Calabria Road, N. 


MISS PATTIE MICHIE, L.R.A.M. (Contralto) 


For Oratorios, Concerts, Lessons, &c. 10, Springfield Road, N.W. 





MADAME and MR. SUTTON SHEPLEY _ 
(Contralto and Baritone). 

For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, 97, Dalberg Road, Brixton, S.W 

MISS LOTTIE SWEENEY (Contralto) 


(Pupil of Madame Sainton-Dolby). 
For Concerts, Geumlies &c., address, Vocalist, Armley, via} Leeds 











MISS MABEL CROSS (Soprano) 


(Of the Royal College of Music, London). 
For Oratorios, Cantatas, Concerts, &c. Winsford, Cheshire. 


MISS EMILY DAVIES (Soprano) 
Oratorios, Concerts, At Homes, &c., address, Severn House, Seven 
Sisters’ Road, Finsbury Park, N. 


MISS ELEANOR DAY (Soprano) 
_ Concerts, Private Lessons, &c. Lyndhurst, Hendon, N.W. : 


MISS MARJORIE EATON (Soprano) 
(Pupil of W. Shakespeare, Esq , London). 
Concerts, Oratorios, &c. 237, Katherine Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


MISS EUGENIE FAULL (Soprano) 


r or ' Oratorios, Concerts, At Homes, 77, St. Agnes PI., Kennington, S.E. 


MISS FUSSELLE (Soprano) 
Licentiate (Artist) R.A.M. 
For Concerts, Oratorios, &c. 37, Harrington Square, N.W. 


MISS CORDELIA GRYLLS (Soprano) 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c. 33, Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 


~ MADAME MADELINE HARDY — 
27, Loughborough Road, Brixton, S.W. 


‘MISS BESSIE HOLT (Soprano) 


Rawtenstall, near Manchester ; and 6, Ducie Street, Clapham, S.W. 


MISS JESSIE HOTINE (Soprano) 


For Concerts, Oratorios, At Homes, &c. 
For vacant dates, address, 33, Upper Bedford Place, Russell Sa., _ W. Cc. 


MISS ROSA HYDE (Soprano) 
Opera, Concerts, &c. 
Address, 29, cata Street, Oxford Street, W. 
MISS ELLEN INGHAM (Soprano) 
(Late Student, Royal Academy of Music, London). 
For Concerts, Oratorios, &c., address, 9, Albert Road, Colne, Lancs. 


~ MRS. BROWN JAMESON (Soprano) 


At liberty for Oratorio and ye Concerts. 
All applications to be addressed to Mr. N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, 
Burlington Gardens, W. 


MISS ADA LOARING (Soprano) 
(Pupil of Albert Visetti, Esq.) 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, 75. Friern Road, Dulwich, S B 


MISS FLORENCE MONK (Soprano) __ 


__ For Oratofios, Concerts, &c., Glebe Field, Stoke Newington, N. 


MADAME BELLA MONTI (Soprano) 
For Oratorios and Concerts, please address, Messrs. Healey and Son, 
17, Great Marlborough Street, We 


VOICE PRODUCTION and SOLO SINGING. 
Pus received on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, at 
Henry Klein’s Pianoforte Galleries, 84, Oxford Street, W. 


MISS FANNIE SELLERS (Soprano) 


For Oratorios, Concerts, Festival Services, &c. Crag Cottage, 
Knaresbro’. 


“MASTER GEO. TURNBULL SINCLAIR (Sop.) 


For Church Festivals, Oratorios, Concerts, and Banquets. Highly 
recommended. Terms, &c., 102, , College Place, Camden Town, N.W. 


- MISS ETHEL WEBB (Soprano) 


Concerts, &c. 14, Balmoral Road, Nottingham. 


MISS FRIDESWIDE C. SLATER (Mezzo-Soprano) 


For Ballad Concerts, At Homes, and Private Lessons. 















































MISS ISABELLE WATERS (Contralto) 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, 34, Defoe Road, Tooting. 

“ The evening concert given at the Vestry Hall, Tooting Graveney, 
on Tuesday, by Miss Isabelle Waters, was distinctly a success. Mis: 
Waters sang ‘ Lieti Signor’ (‘Gli Ugonotti’) artistically, being recalled, 
and ‘War and Romance’ (E. Parnum) pleasingly, but was heard tc 
even greater advantage in Mascagni’s popular Intermezzo ‘Ave 
Maria’ (‘Cavalleria Rusticana’), for which she was enthusiastically 
encored.”—Musical Standard, Feb. 4, 1893. 


MR. MUNRO DAVISON, F.C.O. 


(Principal Alto, Temple Church). 
F or Concerts, Banquets, &c., 101, Tollington Park, N. 





MR. WILFRID ACFIELD ( (T enor) 
For Concerts, Oratorio, Opera, At Homes, Dinners, &c. 
46, Messina Av enue, West Hampstead, N.W. 


“MR. CHARLES BLAGBRO’ (Tenor) 


For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


~~ MR. TOM CHILD 
(Principal Tenor, Parish Church, Leeds). 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, Parish Church, Leeds. 


MR. HERBERT CLINCH (Tenor) 
Oratorio, B: Ballads, &e. , address, 41, Frederick St., St. John’ s Wood, /N.W vw 


‘MR. SINCLAIR DUNN (T enor) 
For Oratorios, Opera, his popular Entertainments, or Concerts, and 
the “ Balfe Quartet,” address, 67, Berners Street, W. 


MR. GEORGE GREEN (Tenor) 
(Of the Liverpool Cathedral). 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, 99, Cedar Grove, Liv erpool. 


MR. JAMES LEYLAND 
(Principal Tenor, St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, S.W.). 

DARLINGTON CHORAL Society, “ Sanson.”"—*" Mr. James Leyland i 
new to Darlington audiences, but it cannot be long before we shai! 
have the opportunity of hearing so admirable a tenor again. Hi: 
voice is rich, and his vocalisation in the elaborate arias as neat as a! 
instrumentalist could make it. No less admirable is he in the patheti 
airs, and ‘ Total Eclipse’ was delivered in a most touching manner 
As far as it is safe for any one to prophesy, we have no hesitation i: 
saying there is a brilliant future before Mr. Leyland.”—Northern Ech 
February, 15, 1893. 

For terms and vacant dates, apply, 106, Bolingbroke Grove, Wands 
worth Common, S.W. 


i MR. S. MASTERS (Tenor) 
(Principal Tenor, Chapel Royal, Hampton Court). 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c. Brighton Road, Surbiton. 


MR. HARRY STUBBS, R.C.M. (Tenor) 


(Of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor). 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, 18, The Cloisters. 

















MR. WILLIAM WHITE (Tenor) 


_ Oratorios, Concerts, &c., 70, Fentiman Road, Clapham Road, S.W Ww 


MR. EDWARD MARLOWE (Baritone) 
Oratorio, Ballad, and Operatic ey 25, Winterwell Roac 
Brixton Hill, S.V 


~ MR. J. W. RENDER (Baritone) ~ 
(Pupil of Signor Gustave Garcia, R.A.M.). 
Address, 94, Hill Street, Garnethill, ee : 





MR. GILBERT THORNE (Baritone) 


For Oratorios, Concerts, At Homes, &c., address, 11, Penryn Street 
akley Square, N.W. 


MR. MUSGROVE TUFNAIL (Baritone) 
22, Ferndale Road, Clapham, S.W. 





17, Wood Lane, Highgate, N. i 


i MR. JNO.. W. GREENWOOD (Bass) 
For Concerts Ballads, &c, 140, Queen’s Road, Halifax, 
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MR. CHARLES ACKERMAN (Bass Baritone) 
(Soloist, Westminster Abbey and St. Peter’s, Eaton Square), 
73, Eccles Road, Lavender Hill, S.W. 

“Last JupDGMENT” (Spohr) at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square.—‘‘ The 
quartet of soloists all did well, but we cannot help saying that the 
gentleman by whom the bass solos were sung is an artist with qualifi- 
cations for a high position. He has a good voice, and uses it as a 
vocalist should, while, in point of expression, he leaves scarcely any- 
thing to desire.”—Daily Telegraph, London, Dec. 2, 1892. 

“ Evian.” — Mr. Ackerman showed himself to bea finished singer.”"— 
Daily Gazette, Exeter, Dec. 21, 1892. ; 

“Mr. Ackerman is the happy possessor of a very full, soft voice, 
rather of the baritone than the pure bass quality, with a particularly 
clear and resonant timbre. He phrases carefully and with great 
expression.” —Morning Leader, London, February 10, 1893. 

Pror. BripGe’s Lectures, Gresham College.— Mr. C. Ackerman 
was a most capable vocalist.” —Musical News, February 18. 

Engaged: March 1, 2, 3, 4, 7,9, 10, II, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 21, 23, 24, 25, 
30, and 31. Address as above. 


MR. T. KEMPTON (Bass) 
MASTER SYDNEY LOVETT (Soprano) 


For Lenten Services, Oratorio, and Ballad Concerts, &c. 
Master Lovett has sung with remarkable success the following works— 
viz., “St. John’s Passion,” ‘Mors et Vita,” “Gallia,” “St. Paul,” 
“Hear my Prayer,” ‘“ Messiah,” ‘“ Last Judgment,” “ Daughter of 
Jairus,” “ Holy City,” &c. 
For terms, vacant dates, and for Quartet Party, address, Thomas 
Kempton, 55, Petherton Road, Highbury New Park, N. 


MR. HENRY SUNMAN, L.R.A.M. (Bass) 
__ For Concerts, &e., address, Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford. 


MR. ALEXANDER TUCKER 
(Basso Profundo). 
THE Newcastle Daily Chronicle says :— 

“Mr. Alexander Tucker is a splendid bass singer. A great future 
ought to be in store for such a clever young basso. His voice is one 
of the richest and deepest before the public, and it is equally effective 
in serious and rollicking songs. He created a furore. 

Address, St. Audries, Enfield, N. 


MR. JAMES M. PRESTON 
(Organist of St. George’s Church, Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne). 
For Organ Recitals, &c., address, 7, Abbey Terrace, Gateshead. 

“Mr. Preston’s reputation as an Organist is a growing one. He 
has already given evidence of exceptional skill, and we cannot but 
think that ere long he must take rank as one of our representative 
English Organists.”—Monthly Journal, N.S.P.M. 

“Mr. Preston is a local Professor, and a performer of the very first 
rank, It is seldom that one is permitted to listen to such artistic and 
finished organ playing.”—Musical News. 


MISS CHRISTINA BRUMLEU__ 
(Violinist, A.L.A.M.). 

















MR. A. TOASE, A.C.O. (Accompanist) 
For Concerts, At Homes, Choral Societies. Private Lessons. Deputy- 
Organist. Address, 11, Eade Road, Finsbury Park, N. 
ASTER T. HOPKINS (SOLO BOY). — Testi- 
monial from SIR JOHN STAINER, Mus. Doc., Oxon., 
Nov. 22, 1892: ‘I have been much pleased with the admirable singing 
of your chorister, Master T. Hopkins, and I congratulate you on 
having such an excellent exponent of your skill and ability as a trainer 
of boys’ voices.” 

Press Notice Extracts.— Much artistic finish. . . . Voice sym- 
pathetic, beautiful quality.”"—Gwuildhall Concerts, Plymouth. 

“Much sweetness and power... . sang charming manner... . 
Beautiful finish, characteristic Mr. Blaxland’s pupils.’—Somerset 
Standard. 

For engagements of all kinds. May be heard by appointment. 
Terms, &c., apply, Mr. Benham Blaxland, 11, Powis Square, W. 





MADAME LAURA SMART (Soprano) requests 
that all communications respecting Oratorio, Operatic Recital, 
or Ballad Concerts be addressed, 29, Burton Road, Kilburn, N.W 
or, 50, Church Street, Liverpool. . 
ISS EDITH NOTT BOWER, Town’s End, 
Richmond, Surrey (Pupil of Mr. William Shakespeare), for 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c. Will take pupils. . 


MISS MARGARET HOARE requests that all 


communications respecting Engagements for Concerts, &c., 
may be addressed to her at 15, Mowbray Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


MADAME LITA JARRATT (Pupil of Mr. Wm. 

Shakespeare), having returned from the Continent, requests 

all communications as to Concerts, Pupils, &c., to be addressed to 

29, Offley Road, Stockwell, S.W. 

M R. LAWRENCE FRYER (Tenor). For 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c.° (Quartets arranged.) Address, 47, 

Croxted Road, Dulwich; or, St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


HANGE of ADDRESS.—MR. DAN PRICE 
(Baritone, of Westminster Abbey) begs to announce his 
CHANGE of ADDRESS to 37, Torrington Square, W.C., where 
all communications respecting Concert, Masonic, Oratorio Engage- 
ments, and Private Lessons should be addressed. 

















ME: EGBERT ROBERTS (Bass) requests that 


all communications respecting Oratorios, Opera, or Concerts 
be addressed, 45, Pentonville Road, N. 


Mss LANE (Accompanist) can undertake to play 
from manuscript. References: Miss Zippora Monteith and 
Mr. Isidore de Solla. 38, Beckenham Road, S.E. 
ISS LUCIE HILLIER, Pianist, L.R.A.M. 
(Perf. and Teacher); Pupil of Hy. Eyers, R.A.M., Prof. 
Heinrich Barth (Court Pianist, Berlin), and Woldemar Bargiel; highly 
certificated from the Berlin Kénigliche Hochschule fiir Musik (Prin- 
cipal, Dr. Joachim), gives LESSONS at her own or pupil’s residence. 
Special terms for Schools. Highest testimonials. Prepares for all 
Examinations. Address, 2,Colosseum Terrace, N.W. 








ISS CLARA TITTERTON, Associate and Silver 
Medalist, R.A.M., First Class Certificate Society of Arts, &c., 
&c., receives PUPILS for the VIOLIN and PIANOFORTE on 
moderate terms. Lessons given at pupils’ own residences. Schools 
attended. Miss Titterton also accepts Engagements for Concerts and 
At Homes. 38, Agate Road, The Grove, Hammersmith, W. 
R. FRANK FREWER, L.R.A.M., A.C.O. 
(Organist, St. James’s, Garlickhithe, E.C.), teaches the PIANO- 
FORTE, ORGAN, &c. For terms for Concerts, Organ Recitals, 
Pianoforte or Organ Lessons, address, 6, Wilmot Place, Rochester 
Road, Camden Road, N.W. 


OLO SINGING and VOICE PRODUCTION.— 
Mr. GEO. F. GROVER (Organist and Choirmaster, St. Peter- 
le-Poor, Old Broad Street) gives LESSONS in above, at West 
_ Studio, 84, Oxford Street, and Bank Chambers, 133, Aldersgate 
treet, E.C. 











FANNY BOUFFLEUR 


(PRINCIPAL SOPRANO, St. Peter’s Church (Catholic), Seel Street, 
Liverpool). 
For Oratorios, Cantatas, Operas, Concerts, &c. 

Répertoire includes “ Messiah,” “ Elijah,” “‘ Samson,” “ St. Paul,” 
“ Creation,” “ Acis and Galatea,” “ Alexander’s Feast,” ‘‘ May Queen,” 
“Rose Maiden,” “ Bride of Dunkerron,” &c.; also ‘“‘Stabat Mater” 
(Rossini), “ Imperial Mass” (Haydn), “ Twelfth Mass” (Mozar:), 
“ Requiem ” (Mozart) ; Haydn’s, Hummel’s, Mozart’s, and Beethoven's 
Masses and Motets, Cherubini’s Mass in C, “O fons amoris,” “ Alma 
Virgo,” “ Ave Maria,” &c. 

For complete répertoive, Press opinions, photo, &c., address, 239, 
Upper Parliament Street, Liverpool; or, Agent, N. VERT, Esq., 
6, Cork Street, London, W. 








MISS 


MARIE HOOTON 


(CONTRALTO) 


(Late Westmoreland Scholar and Parepa-Rosa Gold Medalist o: 
the Royal Academy of Music) 
AND 


MR. 


EDWARD BRANSCOMBE 
(TENOR) 
(OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY) 
Are now booking Engagements for the present season. 


ALREADY ENGAGED :— 


Crystal Palace, Glasgow, Polytechnic, Kennington,. Aberdeen 
(“Judas”), Salisbury, Bermondsey, Leamington (‘‘ Redemption”’), 
Woolwich, Northampton (“ Lobgesang” and “ Bride of Dunkerron”’), 
Bradford, Keighley (‘* Stabat Mater” and “‘ Walpurgis Night”), Bristol, 
Clapton, Perth (“Elijah”), Belfast (‘‘ Messiah,” two Concerts), 
Pollokshields, Dunfermline (“‘ May Queen”), Paisley (‘‘ Redemption”), 
Dundee (“ Messiah”’), Nottingham (‘* Messiah”), Derby (‘ Messiah”), 
Greenock (‘‘Acis”}, Northampton (‘‘ Messiah”), Glasgow Choral 
Union (“ Messiah”), Edinburgh Choral Union (‘ Messiah”), Notting- 
ham (Ballads), Woolwich, Shoreditch, Newport (I.W.), Darwen, 
Banbury (‘‘ Messiah”), Balham, Richmond, Stratford, Yarmouth 
(“Samson”), King’s Lynn, Islington, Bow and Bromley (“ Acis"), 
St. James's Hall (“Joshua”), Mossley (“Judas”), Blackpool (‘* Mes- 
siah’’), Biggleswade (‘‘ Creation’’), Workington (“ Messiah”), Burton- 
on-Trent (Ballads), Llanelly (Ballads), Accrington (“Sun Wor- 
shippers"), Maidstone, Ipswich, Sheffield, Worthing (“Eli”), Epsom 
(“Elijah”), Dover, Ipswich (‘Sleeping Beauty ’’), Cambridge (“ Shun- 
namite”), Sheffield, Bedford, New Cross (‘Stabat Mater” and 
“ Widow of Nain”), Brockley (“ Golden Legend”), Dowlais, Ponty- 
pool (‘‘Samson”), Woolwich, Stratford, Malvern (“ Lobgesang”’), 
Chester (“ Ancient Mariner”), Blackburn (“‘ Lobgesang”), Edinburgh 
(‘‘ Sleeping Beauty”), Ipswich (“ Sleeping Beauty”), Rochester (“ Last 
Judgment”), New Brompton, &c. 

For vacant dates and terms, please address, 37, Torrington Square 
Bloomsbury; or, Mr. W. B. Healey, 17, Great Marlborough Street, W 


M®: JAMES BATES, Director of the Choir of 
Christ Church, Lancaster Gate, W., provides SOLO BOYS 
for Oratorios, Festival Services, Organ Recitals, Concerts, &c. Only 








perfectly reliable vocalists recommended. Address as above. 
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THE 


MEISTER GLEE SINGERS 


(Anglo-American Quartet). 





ALTO .... 
TENOR 


coos 


BARITONE .... 


Basso 


Mr. WILLIAM SEXTON. 
Mr. GREGORY HAST. 
Mr. WILLIAM FORINGTON. 


Mr. WEBSTER NORCROSS. 


THE MEISTER GLEE SINGERS’ AUTUMN TOUR WILL BE UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
MR. N. VERT. 


EXTRACTS FROM PRESS OPINIONS. 


WINDSOR CASTLE, DEcEMBER 10TH, 1892. 

“The Meister Singers have just given a performance before the 
Queen at Windsor Castle by command. The Duke of Edinburgh had 
heard the quartet at Plymouth recently, and at his Royal Highness’s 
instigation they were summoned to Windsor, where they sang in the 
White Drawing Room a selection of glees before Her Majesty and 
the Royal suite. The Duke of Edinburgh was present, and took 
great interest in preparing the programme and in pointing out the 
beauties of the music to the Queen. He afterwards presented the 
singers to Her Majesty, who was so pleased with the performance that 
she said, ‘ The four voices are lovely. I am quite charmed with your 
singing.’ ’—Pall Mall Gazette, December 15, 1892. 

“The Queen gave a charming musical entertainment on Saturday 
evening to the numerous and illustrious party assembled at Windsor 
Castle. Included in the Royal circle were the Prince of Roumania, 
the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh and their daughters, and Prince 
and Princess Henry of Battenberg, while Her Majesty’s other guests 
and the ladies and gentlemen of the Royal Household in Waiting were 
also present in the Drawing Room to listen to the Concert. The pro- 
gramme included a selection of vocal pieces, performed by the Meister 
Glee Singers. The clever Anglo-American quartet had not previously 
sung before the Queen, and now owed that honour to express recom- 
mendation of the Duke of Edinburgh, who on a recent occasion was 
much impressed by their talents. Her Majesty was greatly pleased, 
particularly with the musical jest entitled ‘An Italian Salad.’ ’—Daily 
Telegraph (London Day by Day), December 12, 1892. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, LONDON. 

“These genuine artists, gifted with exceptionally excellent voices, 
are masters of all styles of vocalisation, and not only in concerted 
pieces, but also in solo passages, they sang with a purity ofintonation, 
a distinctness of enunciation, and a command of all kinds of expres- 
sion, ‘from grave to gay, from lively to severe,’ which gratified skilled 
musicians as well as the amateur public.”—Sporting and Dramatic 
News, Janyary 30, 1892. 





PROVINCIAL TOUR IN OCTOBER AND 
NOVEMBER, 1892. 
BIRMINGHAM. 


“The Meister Glee Singers repeated their triumph of last season. 
Anything more finished and delicate than the singing of these four 
gentlemen would be difficult to imagine. No such singing in our time 
has ever been heard. The Meister Glee Singers carried all before 
them."—Birmingham Mail, October 4, 1892. 

“We really think the Meister Glee Singers carried off the vocal 
honours of the evening. ... The performances of the Meister 
Glee Singers were a series of triumphs.”"—Birmingham Daily Post, 
October 4, 1892. 
BRISTOL. 

“Tn a city like Bristol, where male voice choruses are noted for their 
fine singing, such beautiful voices as those possessed by the Meisters 
are specially prized. More lovely singing than that heard on the 
Colston platform could not be hoped for.” : 

“ The Meister Glee Singers achieved a veritable triumph.”—-Bristol 
Times and Mirror, October 5, 1892. 


HANLEY. 


“Bracketed with Madame Nordica came the Meister Glee Singers. | 


There is a peculiar charm about voices in harmony which defies 
definition. Be the number four or five hundred, we are conscious of a 
feeling of delight in hearing them. But when we have four men, with 
voices of more than average merit, and trained to sing together, giving 
us moreover music to which the most fastidious musician may attend 
without losing his self-respect, then we are indeed happy. All this the 
Meister Glee Singers gave us, and the audience was not slow to show 
them how highly they were appreciated. The programme contained 
four items to be rendered by them, and these, it is almost needless to 


{ 





say, were extended to seven, which would certainly have been eight 
had ‘ Tom, the Piper’s Son’ held any other position than at the end of 
the Concert.”—Stafjordshire Evening News, October 7, 1892. 


SUNDERLAND. 
“But the Meister Glee Singers were the gems of the evening. They 
were delightful.”—The Lady, November 3, 1892. 
“Perhaps the greatest revelation was the Meister Glee Singers. 
Altogether the Meister Glee Singers were the feature of the Concert.” 
—Sunderland Echo, October 14, 1892. 


HUDDERSFIELD. 
“The Meister Quartet, however, raised the first genuine burst of 
enthusiasm. ... Their performances were amongst the best of the 
evening.” —Brad/ord Observer, October 10, 1892. 


DERBY. 
“There can be no doubt that the most popular-items on the pro- 
gramme were those contributed by the Meister Glee Singers."”— 
Derbyshire Advertiser, October 20, 1892. 


EDINBURGH. 
“The Meister Glee Singers, with their perfect art, gave,great satis- 
faction.”—Musical Times, London, December, 1892. 
“To many of the audience the most acceptable items in the pro- 
gramme were the contributions of the Meister Glee Singers." —Scottish 
Leader, November 1, 1892. 





IPSWICH. 

“The prospect of hearing the Meister Glee Singers caused a great 
rush for seats. The house was densely packed. They sing with exqui- 
site pathos and perfection of harmony.”—Suffolk Chronicle, Nov. 12. 

“The art of which they are supreme masters. .. . To their united 
efforts much of the enjoyment of an eminently enjoyable Concert must 
certainly be ascribed.”—East Anglian Daily Times, November 9, 1892. 


MANCHESTER. 

“Chief of the vocalists were the Meister Glee Singers, who had 
been unable to keep their prior engagement with Mr. Barrett owing to 
a command to sing before the Queen at Windsor Castle... . The 
Meister Glee Singers have on several previous occasions delighted 
Mr. Barrett’s patrons with their perfect vocalisation, and it is a matter 
of regret that no further opportunity of hearing them in Manchester 
during the present season will be afforded. Besides several songs 
their concerted pieces called forth the utmost enthusiasm. Few more 
piquant vocal compositions exist than the musical jest, ‘An Italian 
Salad’ (Genée-Perkins), and it was rendered with great success. To 
the inevitable encore the party responded with ‘The Old Folks at 
Home,’ the solo having an imitation vocal banjo accompaniment, 
startling in its realism. The humorous glee, ‘Little Jack Horner,’ 
one of Caldicott’s productions, created even greater pleasure. Spon- 
taneous laughter was heard in all parts of the room, and a boisterous 
encore resulted, to which the singers responded with another humorous 
glee, ‘Down in a flowery vale.’ As a quartet these four gentlemen, 
Messrs. Sexton, Hast, Forington, and Norcross, have no equals. 
Their singing is pure music. What a treat it would be to hear them 
take the whole of a musical service at the Cathedral.”—Manchesier 
Examiner, February 13, 1893. 


EDINBURGH. 

“ The audience appeared to find the greatest pleasure in the music 
provided by the Meister Glee Singers, a party of four gentlemen who 
have appeared already several times in Edinburgh, and never without 
signal success. The perfection of balance and of blend, the unanimity 
of attack and movement, the beauty of tone and variety of expression 
attained by this quartet are things that literally beggar description. 
They have to be heard to be appreciated. Whether in the serious or 
in the comic line, the singing of this party is quite unique. The part- 
songs, ‘In Absence’ and ‘ My Angel,’ and the humorous ‘ Italian Salad 
were so much enjoyed that the party had on each occasion to sing 
again.”—The Scotsman, February 18, 1893. 





Appress -THE MEISTER GLEE SINGERS, 36, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 


Telegraphic Address—“ EXszemMBLe, LoNpon.” 
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MR. GORDON HELLER 


(BARITONE) 


(Of St. James’s Hall Concerts, London; !ate Pupil of Henry 
. Blower, Esq.) 

Lezps SympHony Concerts, ALBERT Hatt, LeEps.— The 
vocalist was Mr. Gordon Heller, who distinguished himself by a highly 
artistic rendering of Purcell’s very difficult air ‘Let the dreadful 
engines,’ which displayed to advantage both the extent and quality of 
his voice, and his command over its resources.”’—Yorkshire Post, 
May 11, 1892. 

* For vacant dates, address, 15, Vernon Road, Leeds. 


R. DUTTON (St. Paul’s Cathedral) provides 
SOLO BOYS for Church Festivals, Organ Recitals, Concerts, 
At Homes, &c. 


R. DUTTON’S SOLO BOYS. 

Personally trained and thoroughly reliable. 
R. DUTTON’S SOLO BOYS. 

Specially experienced in Sacred Music. 


R. DUTTON’S SOLO BOYS. 


Excellent testimonials and criticisms. 
Address, 19, Alpha Road, New Cross, S.E. 


HOIR BOYS. 
Carefully trained SOLO and LEADING BOYS for permanent 
Appointments, Festivals, &c. 
MR. GEORGE BUDD, 
10, Hafer Road, Clapham Junction. 


ENGLISH CONCERT PARTY 


(CONSISTING OF ENGLISH ARTISTS). 











WADAME LESLIE ARNOTT. 
MADAME JULIA HUTCHINGS. 
MR. BOWYER BRISTOL. 
MR. EDMUND EDWARDS. 
Solo Pianoforte— 

MRS. RICHARDSON, L.R.A.M. 
Solo Violin— 

MR. W. H. HENLEY. 

Solo Harp— 

J. H. COCKERILL 


(Sir CHArtces HALié’s Bann). 





Conductor and Accompanjst— 


MR. WALTER J. EVANS. 





Govnop’s Opera 


PHILEMON AND BAUCIS. 


Having made special arrangements with Sir Augustus Harris, the 
above Party are prepared to accept Engagements fot Concert Recitals 
of the above Opera. For terms address as below. 

“... The whole affair, indeed, was very successful, and reflected 
the greatest credit upon Mr. Walter J. Evans and his associates in its 
production.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 

“The English Concert Party, directed by Mr. Walter J. Evans, 
ave the first provincial rendering in the Town Hall, and must be 
complimented on the success of the presentation of the opera.” — 
Birmingham Daily Mail. 





Applications for terms and vacant dates to be made to P. Henry 
ones, Manager, Midland Musical Agency, Hampden House, Pheenix 
Street, London, N.W. 


"MR, JOSEF CANTOR’S 
“GEMS OF THE OPERAS” 


CONCERT COMPANY. 





Telegrams—“ Cantor, Liverpool.” 


ESSRS. AUGENER and CO. point out that the 
- Works of M. Moszkowski, J. L. Nicodé, and Xaver Scharwenka, 
published by them, are their EXCLUSIVE COPYRIGHT for all the 
titish Dominions, and that the importation or dealing in any way 
with Copies thereof, not emanating from AUGENER and Co., is unlawful 
and will be proceeded against accordingly, 














| QT. ALBAN’S, HOLBORN.—Rossini’s STABAT 


MATER will be sung, with Full Orchestral Accompaniment, on 
TueEspay, March 21, at 8p.m.__ For tickets, apply, enclosing stamped 
and addressed envelope, to Rev. E. A. Harris, St. Alban’s Clergy 
House, Breoke Street, Holborn, E.C. 





CHURCH CHOIR GUILD 
(Guild of Church Musicians), 
35, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Under the patronage of the Bishops and Clergy of the Church 
of England. 


For Organists, Choirmasters, Precentors, and Choristers. 
’ , 


President: The Very Rev. Francis Picou, D.D., Dean of Bristol. 
Warden and Licensed Lay Chaplain: J. H. Lewis, Mus. Doc., D.C.L. 


Annual Subscription (Membership), ros. 6d.; Life, £5 5s. 
hoirs Enrolled in Union, ros. 6d. 

july, 1893.—Diploma Examination for A.C.C.G. and F.C.C.G. 

ull set of last Examination Papers, post-free, 13 stamps. 

The 1893 Calendar gives full particulars of the Guild, also contains a 
Table of University Degrees and College Diplomas, with Academic 
Costume, post-free, 14 stamps. 

April—Lecture by Dr. W. J. WestBrook, Mus. Doc., Cantab. 
Admission free, by Ticket only. 

For further particulars see The Church Musician, and apply to Dr. 
Lewis, “ Silvermead,” Twickenham, S.W. 

By Order of the Council. 


R. FRANK N. ABERNETHY, Mus. Bac., Oxon., 

F.C.O., gives ORGAN, PIANOFORTE, and HARMONY 

LESSONS, and prepares Candidates for Musical Examinations. 
7, Fairmont Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 


R. W. C. AINLEY, Mus. Bac., Cantab. (1884), 
teaches HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, &c., by Corres- 
pondence. Terms moderate. New House, Mirfield, Yorkshire. 


R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who re the following EXAMINATIONS :—MUS. DOC., 
OXON. and DUBLIN; MUS. BAC. Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, 
and Durham (1892); L.R.A.M., 1893; L.L.C.M., 1893; F.C.O., 1893; 
A.L.C.M., R.A.M., and R.C.M., 1892. FOUR HUNDRED Certifi- 
cates, ‘‘ Diplomas,” and Degrees have been gained by Dr. ALLISON’s 
Pupils at Musical Examinations, and they won SiX GOLD 
MEDALS and Three Silver Medals. Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Orchestration, and Revision of Compositions, by Post, to Corres- 
pondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, Organ, 
and Pianoforte. Cambridge House, 68, Nelson Street, Manchester. 


R. J. PERCY BAKER, A.R.A.M., teaches 
HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, &c., by post. Personal 
Lessons in Pianoforte or Theory at own or pupil’s residence; or at 
84, New Bond Street, W. Schools attended. Address, Willersley 
House, Old Charlton. 


;MIL BEHNKE’S System of VOICE TRAINING 

is carried on by Mrs. and Miss Behnke and-assistant. Also 
Emil Behnke’s method of treating STAMMERING. References to 
doctors whose patients have been cured. Pamphlet, 1s., post-free, 
of Mrs. Emil Behnke, 18, Earl’s Court Square, S.W. 


M® GEORGE J. BENNETT is prepared to 
receive PUPILS in HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, &c. 
Address, 25, Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.; or, 1, Berners St., W. 


R. T. HEMMINGS, Mus. Bac., Oxon., F.C.O., 
L.Mus., T.C.L., prepares Candidates for ARTS and MUSICAL 
EXAMINATIONS by Post. Stoke-on-Trent. — 


D& F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac., Cantab.; Mus. Doc., 

Trinity College, Toronto; L.Mus., T.C.L., gives LESSONS 
Personally or by post in HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, FUGUE, 
ORCHESTRATION, ACOUSTICS, &c:; and prepares for Musical 
Examinations. Latest successes: DURHAM MUS. BAC..and First 
Exam., Sept. 1892; CAMBRIDGE MUS. BAC., 1892; MUS. BAC., 
LONDON, 1891; MUS. BAC., DUBLIN, 1891 and 1892; F.C.O., and 
A.C.O., 1892; L.R.A.M. (Composition), 1891 ; Mus. Doc. and Mus.Bac., 
Toronto, 1891, Gold Medalist, 1890; L.T.C.L. and A.T.C.L., 1892; 
F.T.S.C.; Senior Local, R.A.M. and R.C.M., and T.C.L., Theory and 
Pianoforte; A.R.C.M.; L.Mus., L.C.M. Upwards of 260 Diplomas 
and Degrees gained by pupils, and several Medals. Terms very 
moderate. Address,70, Park Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


R. ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc., 

T.C.T., F.C.O., L.Mus. T.C.L. and L.C.M., Silverton, Torquay, 
PREPARES CANDIDATES, by Correspondence, for all Musical 
Exams. MSS. Revised. Fifty successes annually. 


~~ VOICE-TRAINING AND SOLO SINGING. 
M®: E. DAVIDSON PALMER, Mus. Bac., Oxon., 
gives LESSONS at his residence, 2, Highwood Road, Upper 


Holloway, N. Mr. Palmer's Method is of the utmost importance to 
Tenors, and to all whose voices have been misused or wrongly trained. 


D® W. JOHN REYNOLDS. D.Mus. Lond., 
L.Mus., T.C.L., gives LESSONS, personally or by post, in the 
Recent successes. 48, High- 









































Theory of Music (including acoustics). 
bury Grove, N. 





R. R. STOKOE, Mus. Bac., Cantab., F.C.O., 
gives ORGAN LESSONS at Christ Church, Down Street, 
Piccadilly. Harmony, Counterpoint, &c., taught personally or by post. 





82, Rossiter Road, Balham, S.W. 
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D® TAYLOR, Mus.D., Oxon., F.C.O., L.Mus, 
(Author of ‘Vocal Score Reading Exercises for F.C.O. 
Students”), prepares CANDIDATES for MUSICAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS by Post. Address, Wolverhampton Road, Stafford. 


M& ALFRED W. TOMLYN, Mus. Bac., Dunelm, 

L.Mus., T.C.L., Berwick-on-Tweed, teaches HARMONY, 
COUNTERPOINT, CANON, FUGUE, HISTORY, &c., by Post. 
Pupils specially prepared for Examinations. 


M®. W.H. TUTT, Mus. Bac., Cantab., L.R.A.M., 
teaches HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, ACOUSTICS, 
&c., by Correspondence. Ashburn, Derbyshire. J 
D® J. WARRINER prepares Candidates success- 
fully for all MUSICAL EXAMINATIONS, and_ receives 
Resident and Professional Students, on advantageous terms, if talented. 
De Crespigny Lodge, Denmark Hill, S.E. 











M USICAL PROFESSION.— MR. W. pve M. 
SERGISON, Organist and Director of the Choir of St. Peter’s, 





Eaton Square, S.W., trains Youths as Musicians, especially as 
CHOIR-TRAINERS and ORGANISTS. Mr. Sergison’s course 
affords advantages not attainable at any London Academies. Many 
past pupils are now holding Cathedral and important Church appoint- 
ments in England, America, and the Colonies, Applications shouid 
be addressed to Mr. Sergison, at the Vestry of the Church, 


ESIDENT PUPIL.—Mr. ERNEST LAKE, 
Org. and Mus. Dir., All Saints’, Kensington Park, has now a 
VACANCY fora talented YOUTH. Full Cathedral Services and large 
Organ with engine. Thorough professional training, with exceptional 
advantages when qualified. Moderate premium. Address, with full 
particulars and references, 57, Burlington Road, W. 


OICES TRAINED and SIGHT-SINGING 
TAUGHT by Mr. W. A. FROST (Vicar-Choral of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral), at 16, Amwell Street, Myddelton Square, E.C. Many of 
Mr. Frost’s pupils have obtained Cathedral and other choir appoint- 
ments in open competitions. 


HOROUGHLY trained Contralto Vocalist, to 

increase her Clientéle, will give her services in London and 

suburbs in Oratorio, Concerts, At Homes, &c., for expenses only. 
Address, Concert, 24, Glengarry Road, East Dulwich Grove, S.E. 


OPRANO.—WANTED, a good LEADER, for a 

Chapel in the South of London. Two Services. Salary, £20. 

Apply, by Jetter, to A. Z., Messrs. S. Straker and Sons, 124, Fenchurch 
Street, E.C. 


(BOIREOYS.— WANTED, four BOYS, with good 

voices, for Church Choir. Salary, from £5 to £10 per annum, 
Apply, Berkeley Chapel, John Street, Mayfair, W., Friday evenings, 
at 7.30. 


S': ANDREW’S, Stoke Newington, N.—There is 
an immediate VACANCY for an ALTO at the above Church, 
owing to the appointment of Mr. C. Ray to Lichfield Cathedral. 
Salary, £20 per annum. Duties are: Sunday Services (2), occasional 
Festivals, Evensong on alternate Wednesdays, and rehearsal every 
Friday. Apply, by letter only, to Choirmaster, 16, Woodberry Down, N., 
with full particulars and references. 


LTO WANTED, by March 25, Christ Church, 


St. Marylebone. Salary, £15. Must be good reader. Apply, 
Mr. Fred. J. Chaffer, Organist and Choirmaster. 


OY ALTOS.—Two WANTED, for Church of St. 

Lawrence, Jewry, Gresham Street, E.C. Liberal salaries. 

Good sight-reading indispensable. Apply at the Church on Thursday 
evenings from 7 to 8. 


LTO, TENOR, and BASS (Voluntary) WANTED, 


for St. Luke’s, Redcliffe Square. Address, W. H. Sampson, 50, 
Redcliffe Road, S.W. 









































\ \JANTED, BASS VOICE for Surpliced Choir at 

West-End Church. Must be good reader Duties: twice on 
Sundays, Good Friday, Christmas Day, &c. Apply (with two testi- 
monials only), E. B., 26, Bishop’s Road, Paddington. Salary, £12 
to . ¥ 





15 
“TENOR and BASS (would also assist at organ) will 


give their services in Church Choir. Experienced readers. 
Cantors, care-of Messrs. Street, 30, Cornhill, E.C. 


ouTH YORKSHIRE ASYLUM, Wadsley, near 
Sheffield—ATTENDANT WANTED (Alto or Tenor singer); 
must possess a good voice, and be able to read vocal music at sight. 
Wages £30, increasing £2 10s. annually to £55, with board, lodging, 
and uniform, but no beer. Applications, stating age, height, and 
whether married or single, to be sent to the Medical Superintendent, 
and those only deemed suitable will receive communications in reply. 


EPUTY-ORGANIST (Churchman and Com- 
municant) in North London WANTED, immediately. Two 
week-day practices, two Sunday Services, Choral Services. Complete 
3-manual organ. Salary, £30 to £40. Apply, at once, to W. J. 
Letts, 51, Vartry Road, Stamford Hill. 








‘ 


\ K 7ANTED, an ORGANIST for the South Norwood 
Congregational Church. Services, Sundays and Wednesdays. 
Apply to W. V. A, 18, Belgrave Road, South Norwood. 


RGANIST, &c., desires POST in or near London. 


_ Moderate salary. Excellent testimonials. Would deputise. 
Anglican, E., 51, Cumberland Street, Pimlico, S.W. 


ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER requires AP- 

POINTMENT, or as Deputy to Cathedral or other Organist 
of standing or Musicmastership in School. Experienced. Organist, 
Benington Rectory, Boston. 


HE ASSISTANT-ORGANIST of a West-End 

Church desires to hear of an APPOINTMENT immediately. 

Clerical and professional references if required. Please address, L. C. 
65, The Chase, Clapham. 


\f USIC MASTER WANTED, early in May, 
“ for an important Preparatory School, but not near London. 
Instrumental instruction both to Pianoforte and Violin Pupils. In 
addition Master must be able to train a Singing Class and play the 
Harmonium for Prayers. The whole of the Master’s time is engaged. 
Salary, £160, non-resident. Apply to Askin, Gabbitas and Thring, 
36, Sackville Street, W. 


HE late SECRETARY and MANAGER of a 
large Public School of Music, with Concert Hall, seeks similar 
APPOINTMENT. Thoroughly understands organisation of Concerts, 
&c Good book-keeper. Excellent references. Substantial guarantee 
if required. Address, Secretary, 17, Pandora Road, West Hampstead. 


"TUNER (Outdoor) WANTED. Alfred Phillips 

has a Vacancy for a good TUNER at his Ealing Establishment- 
Apply, 10 tiil 3 (not Saturdays), in first instance, at 8, Oxford Market, 
near Oxford Circus, W. 


IANOFORTE SALESMAN WANTED. One 
who is competent to Tune Pianofortes and Organs in stock 
ready for delivery. Town near Birmingham. Send photo and references, 
and state wages required, to live in, in addition to board and lodging, 
to J. S. T., Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


UNER.—_WANTED, a First-class PPANOFORTE 
TUNER. Permanency for a good steadyman. References, &c., 
to Trichord, Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


UNER.—WANTED, a YOUNG MAN, about 25, 

for in and out-door work. Must be thoroughly proficient. 

Address, stating previous experience, salary required, and references, 

to Messrs. Rogers and Priestley, Music Warehouse, Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 
































\ X JANTED, for the Country, a PIANOFORTE 

TUNER (equal temperament), with a knowledge of Har- 
moniums and American Organs. Must be thoroughly competent, steady, 
and reliable. Acdress, with references, stating age and salary required, 
to B. Z., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


IANO TUNER and REGULATOR.—A tho- 

roughly good FINE TUNER WANTED. Also a Second 
Hand. Characters must bear strictest investigation. Permanent 
situations to reliable men. State age, references, and wages required. 
Smith, 179, Oxford Road, Manchester. 


IANOFORTE TUNER WANTED. Must be 
thoroughly experienced and used to high-class work. Permanent 
situation to a capable man of good address and first-class references. 
Apply, stating salary required, age, &c., to Alderson and Brentnall, 
Newcastl -upon-Tyne. 

ANTED, a thorough REPAIRER, who under- 
stands Pianos, American Organs, and Small Goods. Must be 

able to polish. Bertram Isaacson, 30, High Street, Newport, Mon. 
IANOFORTE TUNER seeks ENGAGEMENT. 
Good knowledge of American Organs, Harmoniums, and repairs. 

Tuner, P. F., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


[A 7ANTED, SITUATION as TUNER, by a com- 
petent Young Man, holding excellent tests. Can play well. 
Apply, Fred. Slipper, 11, Lorne Street, Gibbet St., Halifax, Yorkshire. 


OUNG MAN (20) requires SITUATION as 
JUNIOR TUNER. Has had three-and-a-half years’ experience. 
Apply to W. B., 202, Great Colmore Street, Birmingham. 


DIANOFORTE, Harmonium, and American Organ 
Tuner and Repairer wants SITUATION. Aged 21. Apply, 
A. H. Bailey, 31, Bridewell Street, Devizes. 


UNIOR TUNER.—A YOUNG MAN desires an 
ENGAGEMENT as above. Factory experience. Small repairs. 
Fine ear. Can try a Piano. Energetic. Good address and references. 
Height, 5ft. 11in. Non-smoker. H. H. B., Blanchett and Son's 
Pianoforte Warchouse, Slough. 


DVERTISER, having had five years’ country 
experience, seeks SITUATION as TUNER in Warercoms or 
Factory. Letters, Hilbert, Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners St., W- 


A VACANCY for APPRENTICE to the PIANO- 

FORTE TUNING will shortly occur. Full board and lodging 
for three years. Usual premium (£50) required. Address, John Parker 
and Co., The Parade, Beckenham, Kent. 
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G. 


Warrington. 


“A LADY offers comfortable and refined HOME in 
the healthiest and best part of N.W. district to Ladies from the 


adapting words to Composer’s MS. Music. 


country studying at the Colleges of Music or Art. 
convenient for Royal Academy of Music. Terms moderate. 
. M. N., Messrs. Nov ello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


VVOUNG MAN (22), of good address, seeks SITUA- 


Apply: 


TION in MUSIC WAREHOUSE. Good musician; excellent 
D. D., Messrs. 


character; references; terms moderate. 
Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


Apply, 





MUSIC WAREHOUSE. 
musical instruments. Good testimonials. W.H. M. » Novello & Co. 





WANT ED, toPLACE a BOY (15) in a London 


Good Pianist, also good 


Pianoforte and Music Warehouse. 
Address, J. W., 24, Quick Road, Wimbledon, Surrey. . 


writer. 











ORGAN PRACTICE (near City), 1s. per hour. 


Willis (from Minories), 45, Leman 


Three manuals, C.O. pedals. 
Street, E. Organ and Piano Lessons by a F.C.O. 


RGAN PRACTICE.—Three manuals; indepen- 
dent pedals. Terms, One Shilling per hour. Specification post- 
Blennerhasset’s Studio, 14, Vernon Street, King’s Cross, W.C. 


EW ORGAN STUDIO, with Three-manual 
PIPE ORGAN, blown by water. Terms for Practice, 1s. per 
hour. At Smyth's Music Depot, 54» London Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 





free. 





RGAN.—Modern 2 manuals, 24 stops, at Dun- 
blane Cathedral. Price £170. Apply, Eustace Ingram, oe 
Builder, Eden Grove, Holloway, London, N 


TUDIO ORGAN, with three Manuals and Pedals, 
for SALE, nearly new. Price £55, or five guineas per quarter 
for three years. W. White, Grantham. 


EW IMPERIAL PIPE ORGANS (Two 


manuals). Suitable for Mission Churches, Colleges, practice, &c. 
From 40 guineas. Made in portable sections. ORGANS (new and 
second-hand), Two manuals, with 6, 9, 12, 17, and 26 stops. W. E. 
Richardson, Central Organ Works, Hulme, Manchester. 


OR SALE.—A two-manual AMERICAN ORGAN, 


separate pedal reeds, by a well-known London maker. New 
in November last year. Price 30 guineas. A. C., 10, Tabernacle 
Avenue, Barking Road, Plaistow, EF. 


MERICAN ORGAN (CLouGH and WarREN) ; good 
condition. . 3 sets of reeds, 7 stops. List price, 18 gns.; to be sold 
for9 gns. Beddow, 147, Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 


(CHURCH ORGAN for SALE (new). £250. Great: 

Open, 56; stopped and clarabella,56; gamba, 56; dulciana, 44; 
principal, 56; fifteenth, 56; flute, 44. Swell: Double, 44; open stopped 
bass, 56; Lieblich, 56; Vox Angelica, 44; gemshorn, 56; fifteenth, 56; 
cornopean, 56; hautboy, 44. Pedals: Bourdon, 30; great to pedals, 
swell to pedals, swell to great, swell octave; three compositions to 
great and three to swell; tubular pneumatic to pedals. Pitch pine 
case. Samuell and Twyford, Abbey Works, Montague Rd., Dalston. 

















RGAN.— Two manuals, pipe top, by BELL. 
Scribner tubes. 20 stops. Cost £90. Equal new. Sell cheap 
for cash. W., 171, Churchill Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 


C ORGAN for SALE and HIRE, on easy 


terms of payment. Price very low. 3 manuals, 30 stops, 2 
on pedals, 3 reeds, Apply, G. T. » 23, Brunswick Street, Poplar. 


RGAN for SALE (Second-hand), by BrtsHop. 

Two full manuals and pedal organ. 17 stops. Very fine rich 

tone. Suitable for a large place of worship. “May be seen, and parti- 

culars had of Henry Jones and Sons, 70, Park Walk, Fulham Road, 
London, S.W. 


ECOND-HAND CHURCH ORGANS.— 
No. 1.—Two manuals, 25 stops, with pneumatic action. Rebuilt 
by Norman Bros. and BEARD i in 1888. Larger organ wanted. 
No. 2.—Two manuals, 30 stops, by BRYCESON. Just rebuilt ; standing 
in Factory. 
No. 3.— Two manuals, 11 stops. 
Single Manual Organs. Price £50 
Complete list sent on application to NORMAN BROS. and BEARD, 
Organ Works, Norwich. 


WANTED, good Second-hand ORGAN, for 
Chapel. Specification, price for cash, and dimensions, to 
Musicus, 38, Richmond Road, Bayswater, W. 


RGAN PEDALS to PIANOS.- —New method of 

Attachment by TUBULAR PNEUMATIC. This action sur- 

ny all mechanical actions for prompt and Organ-like Touch. It is 

less expensive, easier to attach, and does not injure the most delicate 

Pianoforte. Prospectus, with full description and price lists, on appli- 
cation to Norman Bros. and Beard, Organ Works, Norwich. 


VI0LIn STRINGS. Finest imported, Twenty 


years’ reputation. Sixpence each ; sample packet of three, ts. 1d., 








Price £80. 








(+ HUBI NEWCOMBE never fails to please in 
Penketh, 


"Bus and rail most 


OUNG MAN (ig) desires a SITUATION in a 


Knowledge of sheet music and 


TO CONNOISSEURS AND THE MUSICAL PROFESSION. 
THE 


JOSEF GUARNERIUS VIOLONCELLO 


(Fecit Cremone Anno 1730 % I.H. LS) for SALE, formerly the property 
of the late 


’ JULES DE SWERT. 


Full puis as to price and arrangement to view on saptestion to 
Louis Oertel and Co., 69, Berners Street, 


OWER” ORGAN WORKS.— Specifications, 

Rebuilding, Repairs, Voicing and Tuning by experienced 

Artists. Pipes and Fittings. Second-hand Organs and Materials. 
T. R. Willis (from Minories), 45, Leman Street, London, E. 


YDRAULIC ENGINES for Organ Blowing. 
Blennerhasset’s Patent “ Perfect” Prize Medal, Engines are 
the best. 1B, Vernon Street, King’s Cross Road, London, W.C. 


TUNERS, REPAIRERS, &c., requiring Tuning 

Hammers, Kits (guaranteed), or TOOLS of any description. 
Reeds, Fittings, Materials. Please send for my complete Price List. 
Karl Wagenhaus, 2, City Road, Hulme, Manchester. 


HARPS. 


HARPS repaired cheaply and well (for the Trade) by J.G. MORLEY, 
Harp Maker (formerly with Erard, in London and Paris). 
Reference permitted to Messrs. Forsyth, Manchester; Gough and 
Davy, Hull; Duck and Co., Bath. 
| _ Write for ‘testimonials of all the great ——— a iis Oberthur, 
Thomas, Wright, and Aptommas) to J. GEO. LEY, 6, Sussex 
Place, South Kensington Station, London, S. we 


WALCKER & CO., ORGAN BUILDERS. 
ESTABLISHED 1820, AT LUDWIGSBURG (GERMANY). 
Highest Awards: Diplomas of Honour and Grand Gold Medals. 
Builders of the celebrated A eg of St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna, 
104 stops; Dom-Kirche, Riga (Russia), 174 stops; Cathedral, Ulm 
(Germany), 114 stops; St. Petri Cathedral, St. Petersburg, 76 stops ; 
Temple of Music, Boston (U.S.A.), 110 stops; St. Paul’s- Kirche, 
Frankfort, 82 stops; Gewandhaus and Conservatory of Music, Leipzig ; 
Ministry of Fine Arts, Berlin (Electric action) ; 33 Organs at Frank- 
fort, 11 at Stuttgart, 10 at St. Petersburg, and the principal Organs at 
Moscow, Hamburg, Rome Rotterdam, Bremen, Wiesbaden, Darm- 
stadt, Madrid, Lausanne, Vienna Leipzig, &c., &c. 
Walcker's Tubular Pneumatic and Electric Systems. 
Specifications of the Representative for Great Britain, 

H. TuremeE, 44, Berners Street, London, W. 


NIORMAN BROS. anp BEARD, ORGAN 
BUILDERS, NORWICH, refer with pleasure to the follow- 
ing Organs completed and in course of construction by them :— 
King’s College, Aberdeen. 
Woughton Church, Bucks. . 
Brentwood Church, Essex. 
Christ Church, Blackheath. 
Feather Market, Port Elizabeth. 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Illustrated list, with tes imonials, &c., sent on application. 
NORMAN BROS. anp BEARD. St. Stephen’ s Gates, Norwich. 


USIC COPIED and DRAWN from the Full 
Score, with proper cues for the Engraver; also Songs or 
Snawe transposed, by J. Peck, 36, Southampton Street, 
tran 


~~ Auction Rooms specially for the Sale of Musical Property. 
ME ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers, 

Leicester Square, London, W.C., hold SPECIAL SALES 
of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS on or about the 20th of every 
month. Sales of Musical Libraries, Music Plates, and Copyrights. 
Trade Stocks, Manufacturers’ Plant, &c., are held as occasion may 
require. Valuations for Probate or Legacy Duty, or for Public or 
Private Sale. Terms on application. 


XCELLENT TEACHING CONNECTION.— 
Fine ORGAN and CHOIR-CHORAL CONDUCTORSHIP 
for DISPOSAL. Income, £400 per annum. Large Northern town. 
Present Professor has accepted valuable Colonial post. Strictest 
investigation. Address, Baton, Novello and Co., 1, Berners St., W. 


IANOFORTE and MUSIC BUSINESS for 

SALE. Large Tuning and Hiring connection. Handsome, 
well furnished premises. W.S., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, 
Berners Street, W. 


O COMPOSERS.—MARRIOTT & WILLIAMS, 

Music Publishers, undertake the Revising, Engraving, and 
Publishing of Authors’ Musical Works in the very best style and at 
the lowest charge. The finest paper used, and the best workmanship 
in the trade. kstimates free on receipt of MSS. Composers’ Works 
included in List without extra charge. Private rooms for practice and 
teaching. Lessons by competent Proféssors given in every branch of 
Music, vocal and instrumental. Orders for music received by post 
(every publishers’) despatched same day. Academy House, 295, Oxford 
Street, London. W. 


} USIC DEALERS.—Collecting orders received 


in morning for SHEET MUSIC executed same day. Price 
lists free. 















































Composers’ works published. Estimates on song of MS. 





post-free, Alphonse Cary, 87, Oxford Street, London, W. 


The Orpheus Music Publishing Company, 26, Moorfields, E 
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TRINITY COLLEGE LONDON. 


President: The Right Hon. LORD ST. LEVAN. 
Warden: Professor E. H. Turpin, Mus.D. 
Director of Examinations: Professor Jas. H1acs, Mus.B. 
SESSION 1892-1893. 
SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL SERIES OF LOCAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS IN INSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL MUSIC. 

The subjects are: Pianoforte, Violin, Organ, Harmonium, and 
Pianoforte Duet Playing, Solo Singing, and all Orchestral Instru- 
ments. The examinations are conducted in two divisions, Junior 
and Senior, and in Pianoforte and Violin Playing there is also a 
Primary (Elementary) Division. Pass and honour certificates are 
awarded in the Junior and Senior Divisions. Arrangements are being 
made for holding these examinations at the following, amongst other 
centres :— P 

In Marcu and Aprit.—Bedford, Bournemouth, Brighton, Cardiff, 
Dover, Eastbourne, Grimsby, Hastings, London, Nottingham, Oxford, 
Plymouth, Redhill, Sleaford, Truro, Weston-super-Mare. 

In May.—Aberdeen, Ballymena, Belfast, Bolton, Burnley, Brockley 
and New Cross, Carmarthen, Dublin, Douglas (I. of Man), Elgin, 
Falkirk, Haverfordwest, Hawick, Inverness, Jersey, Londonderry, 
Peterborough, Pembroke Dock, Portsmouth, Sheffield, Swansea. 

In June.—Aberystwyth, Banbury, Barrow-in-Furness, Bath, Black- 
pool, Bradford, Brentwood, Bristol, Bury St. Edmunds, Carnarvon, 
Chatham, Cheltenham, Cirencester, Colchester, Crieff, Dumfries, 
Dundee, Edinburgh, Exeter, Glasgow, Goole and Howden, Great 
Yarmouth, Guildford, Halifax, Hull, King’s Lynn, Keswick, Lancaster, 
Liverpool, Llandudno and Colwyn Bay, Macclesfield, Manchester, 
‘Newcastle-on-Tyne, Northampton, Oldham, Perth, Preston, South- 
port, Southampton, Stockport, Stockton-on-Tees, Surbiton, Swindon, 
Taunton, Tiverton, Torquay, Walthamstow, West Hartlepool, Wey- 
mouth, Whitby, Worcester. 

In Juty.—Bedford, Birmingham, Bodmin, Brighton, Blackburn, 
Cambridge, Chichester, Croydon, Folkestone, Hereford, Ipswich, 
Leamington, Leeds, Leicester, London, Lowestoft, Margate, Newport 
(Mon.), Norwich, Ramsgate, Reading, Shrewsbury, Stroud, Tunbridge 
Wells, Walsall, Wellington, Wisbech, Wolverhampton, Worthing. 

Any or all of the following printed papers may be had on applica- 
tion to the undersigned: (a) Regulations and list of music to be per- 
formed for the Local Examinations in Instrumental and Vocal Music; 
(b) List of Local Centres; (c) Regulations for the (Theoretical) Local 
iE-xaminations in Musical Knowledge; (d) Regulations for the Higher 
Examinations for Diplomas and Certificates ; (e) List of Music to be 
performed for the Higher Certificates in Vocal and Instrumental 
Subjects; (f) Prospectus of the Classes and Lectures Department ; 
(g) General Prospectus containing List of Honorary Officers, &c. 

By Order of the Academical Board, 
SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 





Just Published. 


MUSICAL ORNAMENTATION 


PART I. 
(FROM DIRUTA TO J. S. BACH) 





EDWARD DANNREUTHER. 





Price Five Shillings. 
Paper Boards, Six Shillings. 





London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


THE 


SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW 
FOR MARCH. 


Price 14d. Annual Subscription, Postage free, 2s. 


THE i gp 


SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW 


FOR MARCH 


Contains: General Notes—How to combine Time and Tune, by 
W. G. NcNaught—Introduction of Two-Part Singing, by Alex. 
Adamson (Dundee)—The Problem of ‘‘ Movable Doh,” by Florence A. 
Marshall—Sight Singing and the Mental Effects of Phrases, by Harry 
Wletcher (Ottawa)—Pitch and the Tonic Sol-fa Notation, by Walter ]. 
Kidner (Bristol)—Test Questions for Pupil-Teachers and Students— 
Useful School Music—Correspondence, &c. 


THE , 


SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW 


FOR MARCH 
CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING MUSIC IN BOTH NOTATIONS :— 
“ Fairies’ Dance.” Two-part Song By Florence A. Marshall. 
“ Marching Song.” Trio .. - «. 9, Franz Abt. 
Exercises in Changing KeyandAccidentals ,, W.G. McNaught. 








London and New York: Nove.io, Ewer and Co, 
fice: 1, Berners Street, W. ‘ 








~BROADWOOD PIANOS 


NEW MODELS; 
IRON FRAMES; 
Recent IMPROVEMENTS; 
TONE—Ptre, Equal, Carrying; 
TOUCH—Facile; Responsive ; 
DURABILITY—Unrivalled, 


John Broadwood & Sons 


(ESTABLISHED 1732) 


PIANOFORTE MAKERS 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCE 
AND PRINCESS OF WALES 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF 
EDINBURGH 


AND THE REST OF THE RoyAL FamIty. 





Gold Medals, Loudon, Paris, Society of Arts, &c. (last—that of the 
Tasmanian Exhibition, 1892). 





Names of a few of the GREAT MUSICIANS and EXECUTANTS 
who have used and preferred the “‘ Broapwoop”’ Pianos :— 


BEETHOVEN HAYDN Mpmr. SCHUMANN 
WEBER CHOPIN WAGNER 
MENDELSSOHN JANOTHA VON BULOW 
DVORAK LISZT DE PACHMANN 
CRAMER HELLER HALLE 
BENNETT HENSELT SULLIVAN 





33, GREAT PULTENEY STREET (near Regent Street), 
LONDON, W. 





"Will be Published March 6. _ 
TO BE PERFORMED AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, Marcu tr. 


MASS IN D 


FOR SOLO VOICES (OR SMALL CHORUS), CHORUS, AND 


ANTONIN DVORAK 
(Op. 86). 


The Pianoforte Accompaniment arranged from the Full Score by 
BERTHOLD TOURS. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 





London and New York: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 
Will be Published March 6. 

TO BE PERFORMED BY THE HIGHBURY PHILHARMONIC 

SOCIETY, Marcu 20, 





THE 


PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN 
BY 
ROBERT BROWNING 
SET TO MUSIC 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 


BY 


RICHARD H. WALTHEW. 


‘Price Two Shillings. 


London and New York: Nove.to, Ewer and Co. 
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“FALSTAFF” AND THE LAND OF SONG. 
steam, Sir!” It has long 
been admitted that the man who offers this remark 
can lay no claim on the strength thereof to the pos- 
session of original thought; but it is a proof that he 
thinks, and an intellectual exercise of any kind is 
creditable. Wherefore I am not ashamed to take up 
the words as I look back upon a recent journey to 
Milan. Leaving Dover early in the afternoon of 
one day, the late afternoon of the next saw me 
in the Lombardian capital, after traversing France 
and Switzerland, climbing up or burrowing through 
the Alps, and descending to the plain of Northern 
Italy. That was something, but not all, nor even 
the most. Greater than the geographical distance 
achieved was the gulf crossed from the life of 
London to that of Milan. I need not describe 
the first to any reader of these words, but in what it 
lacks the second consists. It is hard to conceive 
London in the position of the Italian city, which 
had one thing chiefly on its mind, and that thing 
—an Opera. There may have been thoughts, regrets, 
even despair, concerning the troubles of the Roman 
Bank, but there was stronger feeling regarding 
“ Falstaff”—latest work of Itaiy’s greatest master, 
for whom expectant gazers waited day by day if 
haply he might be seen passing to and from rehearsal. 
This source of interest, however, was, so to speak, 
accidental, and, certainly, transient. The permanent 
differentiation of Milan from our great, material 
London is its easily recognised atmosphere of 
artistic life. With opera-houses in full work, with 
the scales and roulades of countless vocal students 
audible in otherwise quiet streets, with the shifting 
groups of operatic artists—ever hopeful, apparently 
never realising—in the Galleria, and with frequent 
snatches of tuneful song from light-hearted wayfarers, 
ignorant of such ditties as “ Tar-ra-ra” and “* Knocked 
’em in the Old Kent Road,” it was impossible not to 
reflect upon the change, orto question the “‘ wonderful” 
in the agent which brought it about so rapidly. 

The time for the production of “ Falstaff” had 
been approximately fixed before I left England, but 
on arriving in Milan I found the precise day still un- 
determined. A placard on the walls of La Scala 
promised the work “next week,” and several days 
passed with “next week” still conspicuous. The 
eyes of every passer-by sought that placard. It was 
equivalent tothe bulletin which, in cases of emergency, 
communicates with an anxious public. At length a 
new one appeared, and word passed round the city 
that Thursday, the oth ult., had been fixed upon for the 
interesting event. This left me an interval of several 
days in which to search musical Milan for things new 
and strange. La Scala, one night, offered the first 
two acts and epilogue of ‘Cristoforo Colombo ”—a 
prize opera called into being by the recent celebration 
of the discoverer of America at Genoa. I forget how 
many thousand francs were won through this work 
by Signor Franchetti, its composer, who is said to 
have a large private fortune, and to esteem the first 
fruits of his talent even more than the wealth he has 
inherited. Judging “ Cristoforo Colombo” by what 
I heard of it, the adjudicators of the prize could not 
have had a choice of the very best talent known to 
our time, and were I called upon for a formal criticism 
of the opera I should arraign it on several grounds. 
It is terribly long, for even the portions given at La 


“ WoNDERFUL thing 





Scala took up the time of many complete works. 
There is much in the libretto which could well be 
spared from a lyric drama designed to celebrate a 
specific achievement. By the way, the name of the 
librettist does not appear on the books used at the 
theatre, for the reason, it seems, that he and the 
composer have not, in certain matters, seen precisely 
eye to eye. The gentleman may some day be rather 
glad than sorry regarding this concealment of his 
identity, for what could have made him write an 
epilogue in which the illustrious navigator moans 
and weeps, goes mad and ramps about the stage, 
then becomes exhausted and dies before the tomb 
of Queen Isabella, I cannot for the life of me 
conceive. A mad baritone with the stage to 
himself through a quarter of an hour (save for an 
attendant who exhausts the pantomimic resources 
of sympathy) is a surprising and disquieting phe- 
nomenon in days when even a distraught soprano 
is ‘most tolerable and not to be endured.” But we 
need not fear a recrudescence of operatic lunacy 
through the example of Christopher Columbus, from 
whom, after a few moments of questioning observa- 
tion, one prays to be delivered evermore. ‘The first 
two acts, which concern themselves with the dis- 
covery of America and circumstances antecedent, 
are spectacularly and dramatically good. A _ pro- 
cession of the dignitaries to whom Columbus submits 
his proposal, and by whom it is rejected, gives life 
and colour to the first act, which reaches its dramatic 
climax in the scene where the hero, as he emerges 
from the Council, is derided and set upon by the 
mob. The second act passes wholly at sea, and shows 
the mutiny of the crew, and the discovery which 
transforms them from rebels into the even more 
objectionable creatures who worship success. Fran- 
chetti’s music is, in large measure, equivalent to 
scene-painter’s work. Its best effect is made at a 
distance: the colours are “loud,” and laid on without 
regard to waste of material, and the principal aim of 
the composer seems to be the keeping up of musical 
excitement, which, of course, as the work goes on, 
demands more and more exaggeration of means and 
method. There are comparatively quiet moments in 
“ Cristoforo Colombo ”’—very welcome they were to 
my offended ears—and as they pass it is possible to 
make out that the composer lacks not some important 
graces of his craft, but, generally speaking, he 
employs his full orchestra to the-end of relentless 
noise. I know no opera in which the brass and 
drums have so few bars to count, and it must be said 
that the players upon those instruments at La 
Scala did not shirk their task. Among them was 
a drummer with prodigious strength of muscle, 
who, like a similar performer at the Eatanswill 
election, “‘earned his money, if ever man did.” 
This energetic artist may, after all, have been 
striving to remind the audience that music was in 
progress—a fact which, judging by the very audible 
conversation of many, and the inattentive bearing of 
most, was not distinctly recognised. I am told that 
Scala frequenters go chiefly for the ballet; I can 
vouch that they all stayed for it. ; ; 
Signor Sonzogno, by whom Mascagni was dis- 
covered, is something more than a publisher. He 
holds in his hand the wires which move a group of 
Italian opera-houses, among them the Milanese Dal 
Verme. This temple of lyric drama was built as a 
circus, and has, above two tiers of boxes, an enormous 
gallery sweeping round the house from one side 
of the proscenium to the other. The area is large, 
but the gallery stands out as the chief feature of the 
interior, and when the Milanese throng it, as they are 
fond of doing, a striking, even impressive spectacle 
is presented. From that great tribune comes the 
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popular verdict. During one of my visits, some years 
ago, a poor tenor cracked on a high note. The yell 
of execration and contempt which followed was loud 
and long. In vain the unfortunate artist, feebly 
smiling, laid his hand upon his heart and bowed sub- 
mission. He was not allowed to proceed till the 
gallery had quite unmistakably impressed upon him 
the fact that its multitudinous thumbs were turned 
down against his appeal for mercy. This terrible 
gallery was better behaved on the occasion of the 
visits which I recently paid to Dal Verme at the 
invitation of Signor Sonzogno. ‘The tiger purred 
instead of snarling and snapping, pleased by generally 
good performances, and especially by an orchestra 
which, I believe, is a permanent organisation, at the 
director’s beck and call for service anywhere in Italy 
or abroad. It appeared in Vienna not long ago, and, 
for that matter, has a right to challenge comparison 
anywhere. Very delicate effects are possible to this 
well-trained company of instrumentalists, and it was 
a treat to hear the music of Ambroise Thomas’s 
‘‘ Mignon” given with so much refinement and 
charm. The gallery thought so, and, in one place, 
stopped the performance to insist that an orchestral 
passage should be played over again. There are, 
moreover, some good artists on the stage, but the 
aim of the management is an efficient censcmble, 
not the presentation of “stars,” claiming to be 
heard for themselves alone rather than for their 
share in a common task. In addition to the 
“Mignon” performance, I witnessed a_ represen- 
tation of Saint-Saéns’s Biblical opera ‘‘ Samson and 
Dalilah.” These two works pair off on one point— 
in each there are scenic requirements that cannot 
possibly be met without danger of falling into the 
ridiculous, or worse. The burning of the theatre in 
“Mignon” is always more or less absurd. At one 
London representation some time ago supers ran 
on armed with axes, and raising short ladders, began 
smashing in the windows, while two or three 
others threw “imperceptible water” on red fire 
which a pair of shirt-sleeved arms could be seen 
in the act of aggravating by stirring up. This 
impressive exhibition had its counterpart in Milan, 
where, also, I beheld Samson pull down the Philistine 
temple under circumstances not unattended by 
mystery. The columns supporting the roof stood at 
the back of the stage. These, with the superin- 
cumbent mass, fell at the blind hero’s touch in a 
manner effective enough, but the Philistines were 
well forward, out of harm’s way. Nothing touched 
them, yet—here came in the mystery—they dropped 
to the ground with one accord, in picturesque con- 
fusion of limbs and bodies. Of course there was no 
other way of doing it without damage to the person. 
The fault in all such cases lies with librettists, who, 
by choice of subject or in the exercise of their own 
invention, give stage-managers an impossible task. 

It is a curious question why Frenchmen—of all 
persons the least qualified, perhaps, to deal with 
Biblical stories in the right spirit—so often draw upon 
the sacred writings. The results are sometimes 
astounding. In Massenet’s “ Herodiade,” for example, 
John the Baptist appears as a conventional lover of 
the purest operatic type. In “Samson” there is 
nothing so bad as that; but the old Hebrew legend, 
which has strong points as well as weak ones, is put 
upon the stage in an enfeebled and wholly unimpres- 
sive way. A bolder dramatist would have shown the 
scene in which the Philistine temptress gets posses- 
sion of Samson’s secret. The French librettist, 
after giving the hero and his mistress a duet in 
the open, retires them into a house, whence Samson 
presently emerges shorn of his locks and a prisoner. 
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music. I am but recording impressions, one of which 
is to the effect that the Milanese audience were 
rather bored by the whole thing. Probably the best 
numbers in the work—as, for example, the choral 
pieces of aquasi-religious character—pleased them the 
least. Upon myself the effect was that of music cleverly 
written and sometimes impressive, but generally un- 
inspired and dry. The whole matter, however, is 
practically of little concern for English amateurs. 
As a Biblical opera, “Samson” holds a place in the 
Index where our national religious sentiment tabu- 
lates all things that offend it. 

From these excursions to the Dal Verme I get back 
to La Scala and “ Falstaff.” The Verdian law 
which excludes spectators from rehearsals, relent- 
lessly carried out during the preparation of ‘Otello ” 
six years ago, was applied with even greater rigour, 
if possible, in the case of “ Falstaff.” Neither love 
nor money, nor any other powerful agent, availed to 
open the doors of the theatre. The representatives 
of the French press, I was told, got up a petition 
setting forth the great and manifest advantage to 
them of attending one rehearsal, but—albeit the 
Gallic journalists are terrible fellows and apt at 
reprisals—the composer declined to grant their 
prayer. To some extent, however, M. Maurel was 
able to do them service. The representative of 
Falstaff gathered the Parisian critics at his rooms—I 
tell the story in the form it reached me—and took 
them through the opera as best he could, thus en- 
abling the more impulsive and the more acute to get 
on with their task before the event. All this time 
Italian humour, such as it is, played round the 
mystery of the carefully shrouded work, vowing that 
every one engaged upon it was bound to secrecy by 
the most blood-curdling oaths; that a body of 
armed and determined men searched the theatre 
from cellar to roof before each rehearsal, and so on 
in the approved style of imagination when stirred by 
a sense of wrong. Personally, the matter troubled 
me little. I cultivate a philosophic calm in such 
circumstances, and am content to wait the pleasure 
of the gods. Nevertheless, while it is reasonable 
to insist on the privacy of rehearsal as a general rule, 
I see many reasons why an exception should be 
made in favour of the Press on at least one occasion. 
Verdi, however, was master and masterful. The 
decree of universal exclusion went forth, and had to 
be obeyed willy-nilly. 

Rehearsals under lock and key were not the only 
topic of lively discussion during the days immediately 
preceding the appointed 9th. There was much talk 
about the prices charged for tickets admitting to the 
first performance. Here I should point out that, 
although La Scala is a very large theatre, the space 
available for the general public is by no means in 
proportion. Most of the boxes, for example—there 
are six tiers of them—are private property, like many 
of those at the Royal Albert Hall. It is likely 
enough that some of these came into the market for 
“ Falstaff,” and I know of one case in which an hotel 
proprietor let his freehold for the night for the sum 
of Soo francs. As much as 1,200 francs was asked 
and obtained in other instances. ‘To what extent the 
stalls are private property I am not aware, but it 
must be obvious that the rights of proprietors very 
much restrict the accommodation available for the 
public at large. This led to inflated prices, helped 
probably by a little skilful manceuvring on the 
part of speculators and others desirous of turning 
apenny. I could not get at the precise facts on this 
matter; what I do know is that two friends of mine 
paid each 250 francs (something short of £10) for 
stalls. They did it with wry faces, but they did it, 
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of the opera, their state of mind seemed to be one of 
reasonable content. A third friend absolutely declined 
to part with his money, and spent the evening of the 
oth at a music hall. He, too, professed content, and 
so all was well. The Milanese, for their part, looked 
on the inflated tariff with amusement, wondering, 
perhaps, at the eagerness with which foreign visitors 
were tumbling over each other to reach the box-office 
and pay down their cash. But the Milanese could 
afford to wait, and that made all the difference. 
Three or four days before the appointed time of 
performance the shop of every bookseller and music- 
seller broke out into patches of blue, and curiosity 
then rejoiced in its first instalment of satisfaction. 
The colour enwrapped copies of Boito’s libretto, 
which speedily passed from hand to hand at the 
price of a franc, were read with avidity. Men 
could be seen devouring the contents as they passed 
along the street. In the cafés the blue covers were 
visible at many a table, and I even saw a cabman 
perusing his “ Falstaff’ as he waited for a fare. 
Somewhat later, members of the Press received vocal 
scores of the music, and then, as far as text was 
concerned, the mystery stood unveiled. ‘ Falstaff” 
lay before us, and scores of pens got to work upon it 
with an eagerness to be early “on the wire” which 
was not, I fear, quite compatible with accuracy. 
For my part, I detest musical criticism under the 
conditions of a race—conditions necessarily sub- 
versive of much that should be regarded as essential, 
and very often leading to impressions which are 
imperfect, or even false, as well as hasty. But what 
avails to “kick against the pricks”? The modern 
public are feverishly impatient about anything in 
which they take an interest. They want their news 
served ‘‘ hot and hot,’ and humble slaves of the 
Press must conform at whatever risk, or stand aside. 
February 9. Evening. A crowd gathers before 
Verdi’s hotel to see him come out, and another 
masses in front of the theatre to see him 
go in. Both assemblies are of the ‘common 
people,” whose great and lively interest in a musical 
composer is good to see. Everything is done to 
honour the occasion. The hotel staircase and hall 
are decked with flowers and plants and thronged 
with sympathisers, who salute the master as, in that 
unassuming, almost deprecating, manner of his, he 
passes along and out to his carriage. There is a 
loud cheer as he descends the hotel steps. “ Evviva 
il Maéstro,” cry the people, and take off their hats. 
The noise causes a rush towards the hotel, the throng 
increases, and then, amid further demonstrations, the 
composer’s vehicle covers the little distance between 
his temporary residence and La Scala. Here the 
other crowd stands ready with noisy homage. So, 
acclaimed as victor before the battle on the strength 
of triumphs past, Verdi disappears from the popular 
view. Inside the house a brilliant scene meets the 
eye. The great theatre is en féte, and Italian royalty 
in the person of Princess Letitia graces a gathering of 
unusual dignity and splendour. I have seen a braver 
show of diamonds at Covent Garden on special 
occasions, and also—face the traditions of Italian 
beauty—a more striking display of feminine loveli- 
ness; but, for all that, La Scala is a sight not to be 
forgotten. Everybody talks, less with bated breath 
and low than in the loud excited tones with which 
Italians astonish the more restrained denizens of 
Northern lands. Never was such a friendly din! 
such an uplifting of the flood-gates of excitement. 
Meanwhile, Signor Mascheroni’s orchestra, roused 
from professional nonchalance, look curiously on, 
and that gentleman himself, standing by the side of 
his little platform, finds in the unwonted scene a 


suppose, presses heavily upon him. At last the 
signal! Mascheroni springs to his place, the audience 
subside into theirs, and the clamour of tongues is 
hushed. Three bars of orchestral music, the curtain 
rises quickly, and Ialstaff (M. Maurel) and the 
curious multitude look into each other’s faces for the 
first time. 

The interest of the audience is at first personal. 
There are smiles and ripples of laughter at the 
“globe of sinful continents” which the French 
baritone carries so easily; nor does Bardolph's 
flaming nose go unobserved. The animation of the 
stage business, however, soon attracts notice, and 
when Bardolph and Pistol escort Dr. Caius to the 
door with a canonic ‘‘ Amen,” the house begins to 
perceive the rare musical humour which is to be as 
the salt of the feast. Rid of the fiery Doctor and his 
complainings, there is opportunity for undisturbed 
contemplation of the fat knight, who makes his 
first great “hit” in the soliloquy upon honour, 
transferred by the librettist from ‘“‘ Henry IV.” M. 
Maurel is very happy here, favoured by both poetry 
and music, and the house follows him with, too often, 
audible approbation, which turns to peals of applause 
as, finishing his monologue, Falstaff chases the 
recalcitrant henchmen from his presence. When 
the curtain falls upon the first part of the act there 
is a manifest impression of success. The public are 
interested, not least by the geniality and broad 
humour of the music, which thus early indicates 
“something new and strange” from the veteran 
master. 

The curtain, again rising, shows the house of Ford, 
and the four women—Mrs. Quickly (Madame Pasqua), 
Mrs. Ford (Emma Zilli), Mrs. Page (Virginia Guerrini), 
and “‘sweet Anne” (Adelina Stehle). These ladies 
begin to read and compare Falstaff’s amorous epistles, 
the audience at once becoming keenly attentive. 
The singers are vivacious, and enter into the humour 
of the situation completely, although it must be 
owned that their intonation of the rapid. concerted 
passages might be more correct. But it is the music 
that now takes hold of the house, and forces acknow- 
ledgment of a revelation only half made before. 
One can imagine the connoisseurs asking themselves 
“Is this Verdi? Are these the strains of a man 
touching four-score? Is this mirth-provoking 
musical fun the work of one whom we have known 
only as a great tragic composer?” Whether such 
questions are put or not, the women’s music stirs the 
audience, and when the chattering quartet ends a 
thunder of applause breaks forth, long-sustained, and 
in its continuance irresistible as a demand for a.repe- 
tition of the piece. The quartet is given a second 
time, and the house, fairly conquered, listens with 
unflagging sympathy and delight to the still more 
elaborate concerted music which takes the form 
of a nonetto, as Caius, Ford, Fenton, Bardolph, and 
Pistol enter. ‘ Mozart redivivus!” say the knowing 
ones, while the bright, clear music runs on in a 
sparkling stream, and the knowing ones are not far 
wrong. The Italian master, in his evolution of 
a comic style, has brought out from somewhere 
the essential qualities of ‘Le Nozze di Figaro,” 
joined them to the traits of his own individuality, 
and given us a piquant mixture having all the fresh- 
ness of novelty. This impression the close of the 
act leaves undisturbed, for a.short contrasted love 
passage between Anne and Fenton (Edoardo Garbin) 
sets off the vivacious humour of the rest. The close 
of the act is followed by due recognition of the per- 
formers and by an “ovation” for the composer, 
whose appearance before the curtain excites the 
passionate enthusiasm of those who now see in him 
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Second Act. Falstaff is taking his ease at his inn 
when to him comes Mrs. Quickly on her errand of 
beguilement, and the house now hears a duet which 
must rank among the best things in the work. We 
recognise a more individual expression than before, 
and a humour more subtly placed in evidence, but 
without loss of the beautiiul clearness which every- 
where, so to speak, makes the opera transparent. 
Madame Pasqua is a capital representative of the 
inttiguing dame, and M. Maurel makes known— 
what afterwards appears more fully—that Falstaff in 
his amorous mood has been studied with special zeal. 
We miss elsewhere the broad unctuous humour; 
here there can be no complaint of anything lacking. 
With artists thus capable, the duet has every chance, 
and the fine flavour of the music, which follows the text 
and situation as though it would, of itself, express both, 
passes to the palate of the audience, and, as laughter 
and applause make known, tickle it immensely. The 
feeling spreads that this second act is going to prove a 
masterpiece. Mvrs. Quickly having bowed herself out 
with a pleasant conviction that the knight has taken 
the bait, Falstaff soliloquises in a strain of pompous 
elation till Ferd is announced, in his disguise as 
Mr. Brook, and a second duet begins. Connoisseurs 
at once note that the music to the new dialogue 
differs materially from that just ended. It is more 
elaborate, varied, and fanciful, reflecting thus the 
greater complication of the scene. Than Signor Pini- 
Corsi a better representative of the revengeful husband 
could not be desired, and the impression he makes in 
the duet is fully sustained throughout an extended 
soliloquy, filing up the time during which Falstaff, 
who goes to attire himself for conquest, is absent 
from the stage. This soliloquy, earnest if not pas- 
sionate, and marked by music of rare suggestiveness, 
is one of the best things in the work. The great effect 
of it distinctly survives the return of Falstaff, and 
the short Finale wherein, with elaborate ceremony, 
each interlocutor invites the other to make exit before 
him. By this time the house is quite alive to the 
power of the second act, and all agog for the con- 
cluding part, in which the merry wives take their 
revenge on the gross knight. 

A large room in the house of Ford is shown by the 
ascent of the drop curtain. Here Mrs. Quickly 
relates to her fellow conspirators the incidents of her 
visit to /*alstaff, doing so with abundant spirit and 
humour. The audience now thoroughly enter into 
the fun of the plot, and are all ears for the happy music 
with which the presence of the women invariably 
inspires the composer. It may be that the sequel 
gtatifies them beyond expectation, for the remainder 
of the act, ending with the pitching of the clothes 
basket into the Thames, is the purest and brightest 
musical comedy. ‘The scene of the interview 
between Mrs. Ford and Falstaff would be worthy of 
Molicre, had that master of humour written 
music to match his drama. It is not farce, 
yet, while refined in style ard treatment, the 
whole acutely appeals to our perception of the 
laughable, and the house is one broad smile. Again, 
moreover, amid much that is Verdi pur et simple, it is 
easy to recognise the gracious influence of Mozart. 
The clothes basket scene has not a dull moment. 
Throughout the orchestra ranges the very spirit of 
fun, while the abounding life of the stage music again 
finds a foil in the love strains of Fenton and “ sweet 
Anne” as they indulge their amorous feeling behind 
the screen. The climax is another elaborate nonetto, 
supplemented by a chorus of neighbours. When the 
curtain falls the house seems more than ever con- 
vinced that a masterpiece is being born into the 
world. Everybody joins in tumultuous applause. 
Again and again Verdi appears before the' curtain, on 





one occasion dragging the reluctant Boito, who 
knows very well that few are thinking about him, and, 
therefore, wrenches himself loose and retires into 
obscurity at the earliest moment. Now is “ Falstaff” 
safe, with the Milan public, at any rate. The third 
act may show a falling off, but it cannot remove the 
impression of so much that is really great. 

The last main division of the work, unlike its pre- 
decessors, has an orchestral introduction suggesting 
Falstaff’s perturbation of spirit as, sitting in the 
street before a tavern, he recalls the experience cf 
the clothes basket. Sir Fohn soliloquises upon the 
adventure in the half-grandiose, half-burlesque man- 
ner of which we have already had a specimen, and 
then, for comfort, resorts to the wine flask. His 
spirits rise as the liquid goes down, while the house 
pricks up its many ears at a suggestive “trill,” which, 
beginning in one section of the orchestra, spreads to 
every instrument capable of a “shake,” till the 
atmosphere of the theatre seems quick-throbbing 
with life. Yack being himself again, artful Mrs. Quickly 
arrives on another errand of deceit, and forthwith 
the audience settle down to the enjoyment of a second 
scene of cunning wile and simple credulity. Again 
we have a spell of true musical comedy, graced with 
many a pleasant theme and sparkling episode, always 
with music as clear and direct as that of Mozart 
himself. The concerted piece in which the fun at 
Herne’s Oak is arranged worthily sustains the musical 
interest thus excited. Its leading feature is a 
charming theme suggestive of the dainty revels in 
contemplation, and to it the evening falls, while 
the voices of the departing conspirators die along 
the quaint streets of old Windsor. I cannot 
say that the Herne’s Oak scene so completely 
carries the audience with it as did earlier parts of 
the work. For this it is easy to assign reasons. 
The scenic arrangements are not very impressively 
devised nor effectively carried out; there is an absence 
of the animation and broad fun attending I’alstaff’s first 
punishment, and the audience seem unable to follow 
quite easily the complication of the main “argument” 
and the underplot with which the opera is wound up. 
Nevertheless there is plenty to admire: I*enton’s 
short but graceful solo on the rising of the curtain; 
more merry music for the women; another duet for 
Mrs. Ford and Sir fohn, and, above all, perhaps, the 
delightful strains following the entrance of the mock 
fairies. The solo for Anne, as the Queen, with its 
unseen chorus, comes upon the house with all the 
effect of a masterpiece, and once more the audience 
touch the high-water mark of enthusiasm, not being 
content till they have heard the piece a second time. 
This pretty number will, I fancy, make its way easily 
into concert-rooms, unless, for commercial reasons, 
obstacles be'thrown in itspath. Italian taste may have 
found the abundance of concerted music following 
Anne’s solo not quite to its liking, and this may partly 
account for some evident want of interest in the 
elaborate Finale, with its fugal opening. But, truth to 
tell, the audience have made up their minds about 
the work and are getting impatient for a final 
demonstration of approval. After the curtain falls, 
though there is not the fervid excitement which 
followed the second act, the * ovation” to Verdi has 
no lack of impressiveness. Who can help being 
moved as the fine old man stands before the 
tumultuous assembly bowing his grey head, and 
receiving not only a tribute to his genius, but a 
recognition of surprising mental and_ physical 
vigour, above all of a youthfulness of spirit nothing 
short of phenomenal. The scene is unforgettable; the 
whole evening memorable. 

A score of incidents arising out of the occasion 
crowd upon my mind, but I have already exceeded 
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my gracious Editor's liberal allowance of space, and 
must draw to a close. Let me, however, mention 
approvingly the arrangements made for the con- 
venience of the Press. Certain readily accessible 
apartments in the great building were given up to 
journalists, provided with everything necessary, and 
attended by an adequate force of telegraph mes- 
sengers. ‘hither, as the curtain fell after each act, 
rushed a crowd of eager critics, to scribble for dear 
life, or, rather for an early place on the wires. 
According to an Italian newspaper, some 80,000 words 
were despatched to all parts of Europe. We should 
think little of that number in London, but the 
Milanese officials had, no doubt, a strain put upon 
them. The longest reports went to England; the 
correspondent of one London paper telegraphing 
some 6,000 words in four despatches. 
When the Opera was over, Verdi passed to his 
hotel as a conqueror, amid loud acclamations. After 
he had retired to his apartments there were calls for 
him from the crowded street. The people would not 
separate till once and yet again he had appeared on 
the balcony to bow his acknowledgments in the 
capacity of a popular hero. 
I began writing this paper resolved upon a purely 
descriptive account of what I saw and heard. The 
limit has been in the main observed, for reasons not 
only of space but of consideration for the fact that, 
in order to a just estimate of its worth, ‘ Falstaff” 
requires calm and leisurely examination under con- 
ditions free from the glamour of recent public excite- 
ment. The results of such an examination I hope 
to lay before the readers of this Journal in its next 
issue. J.B. 





BIZET’S “ DJAMILEH.” 


By a strange freak of fortune it has often happened 
that, when a composer has obtained an extraordinary 
amount of success with one of his works, this has 
not tended to advance the acceptance of others, 
but has had the contrary effect of keeping them 
in the shade. As illustrating this fact, Berlioz’s 
“ Faust ’ comes most readily to mind. This attained, 
and still maintains, such an unwonted degree of popu- 
larity that, when his “ L’Enfance du Christ,” his 
‘Messe des Morts,” and his Te Deum were brought 
to a hearing here, they failed to make their mark, 
not because they are musically inferior, but because 
the public had set their minds on another “ Faust,” 
and were disappointed because they did not get it. 
Gounod, too, has suffered in a like way, for none of 
his operas subsequent to “‘ Faust” has had a like run. 
One has not to look back many years to the time 
when Beethoven's “ Pastoral”’ Symphony was always 
played in England to the exclusion of the others, but 
happily we have survived that, as well as the prefer- 
ence which used to be given to Mendelssohn’s 
“Ttalian” rather than to his “ Scotch” Symphony. 
Further, it might be said of Handel that his 
“ Messiah” is still heard to the exclusion of others 
of his oratorios, which, from a musical point of view, 
are at least of equal value. 

To this category of composers suffering from the 
over-popularity of some particular work we have now 
to add the name of the late Georges Bizet, whose 
renown at present rests solely on his ‘ Carmen,” 
produced in Paris but a few months before his death 
in 1875, though during his short life (1838-1875) he 
wrote at least six other operatic works—viz., 
“Docteur Miracle” (1857), ‘Vasco de Gama” 
(1863), “ Les Pécheurs de Perles” (1863), “ La Jolie 
Fille de Perth” (1867), ‘ Djamileh” (1872), and, in 
the same year, ‘“ L’Arlésienne.” 


Bennett, having been produced by the Royal Carl 
Rosa Opera Company at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, 
on September tro last, and the work having since 
been repeatedly played in the provinces, a few words 
respecting it will not be out of place, especially as we 
may not unreasonably look forward to hearing it 
nearer at home on the next occasion of the Royal 
Carl Rosa Opera Company paying a visit to the 
Metropolis, or during Sir Augustus Harris’s coming 
summer campaign. 

“‘Djamileh,” or ‘The Slave in Love,” is comprised 
within a single act, and, exclusive of the chorus, con- 
sisting of guests, boatmen on the Nile, &c., the 
action is practically sustained by three personages 
—viz., Haroun, a rich young profligate of Cairo; 
Djamileh, his slave; and Splendiano, his steward and 
former preceptor. Djamileh is passionately devoted 
to her master Haroun, whose wont it is to engage a 
new slave every month, and who, protesting that he 
“loves but love,” makes it his boast that he is proof 
against the love of any one particular woman and is 
determined to retain his liberty. Splendiano is in 
love with Djamileh, and hopes to make her his own 
at the end of her month’s term of service as Haroun’s 
slave. As the hour of her dismissal and the arrival 
of the new slave draws nigh, she, in response to 
Splendiano’s wooing, promises that, if he will do her 
bidding, she will become his slave on regaining her 
freedom. To this he assents, feeling sure that Haroun, 
who was always capricious, and ‘now breaks his 
loves as formerly he broke his toys,” will surely 
dismiss her. At Djamileh’s wish, he therefore aids 
her in personating the new slave, who on her arrival 
has danced before Haroun and his guests, and has 
captivated all their hearts. Clad in the dancer’s 
dress and otherwise disguised, Djamileh at night-fall 
presents herself before Haroun. At first she coyly 
repulses his advances, and thus succeeds in rousing 
his interest in her. Haroun upbraids her for her want 
of tenderness, and confesses his love for the slave 
whom she was chosen to replace, though he qualifies 
this by contending that his love was of a kind which 
should not deprive him of his freedom. Djamileh,who 
has dropped her disguise, and amid many tears is on 
the point of leaving Haroun, in the belief that he 
does not care for her, turns away, then falters, and 
falls into his arms. As he rushes forward to receive 
her, and confesses that, having recognised her pure 
heart, he has recovered his own, Splendiano enters, 
and makes a gesture of despair. He is followed 
by Haroun’s friends, on seeing whom Haroun covers 
Djamileh’s face with the veil which had fallen upon 
her shoulders, and tenderly leads. her away. 

Slender though the plot be, and immoral as some 
may regard it, though to others, as directed against 
the immorality of polygamy, it will appear quite the 
reverse of this, it has amply served Bizet’s purpose, 
inasmuch as it has furnished him with the means of 
presenting the world with a work the musical interest 
of which predominates over the dramatic, and there- 
fore cannot but be welcome to musicians. Though 
on witnessing a performance of it neither Haroun nor 
Splendiano is calculated to excite any strong emo- 
tions, it would be impossible to withhold our deepest 
sympathy from Djamileh’s pure heart and loving 
devotion. 

On speaking of Bizet and his works, and though 
recognising to the full his extraordinary talents and 
independence as a composer, M. Pougin, in his 
supplement to Fétis’s “ Biographie Universelle des 
Musiciens,” seems to have gone beyond the mark, 
After recording the cold reception accorded by the 
Parisians to “‘ Les Pécheurs de Perles” and “La 
Jolie Fille de Perth,” which he stigmatises as “‘con- 
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that Bizet soon took his revenge by bringing forward 
two movements of a symphony, which were received 
with extreme favour; but that he soon returned to 
his former manner in “ Djamileh ’"—“‘a_ strange 
production in which he seems designedly to have 
relied upon the most anti-scenic effects which a 
musician dare introduce upon the stage.” It is true 
that “Djamileh” is played through without a 
change of scene, but for this the composer of a 
one-act opera should not be blamed. According to 
the stage directions, the action takes place in a 
“Room in Haroun’s palace at Cairo. At the back, 
between rose-coloured marble columns, and behind a 
playing fountain, through elegant curtains, the blue 
sky is seen.” By observing the necessary changes 
of light—from sunset to twilight, from twilight to 
dusk—it rests with the stage-manager to make it as 
varied and beautiful a scene as need be. 

But it is with its musical qualities that we are now 
more immediately concerned. Beyond its general 
freshness and exquisitely artistic workmanship, its 
vivid local colouring, the strict co-relation between the 
text and the music, the entire absence of ‘ dry recita- 
tive,” and the admission of a single Leitmotiv in per- 
sonification of Djamileh—a mode of procedure which 
might just as well have been learnt from Cherubini and 
othersas from Wagner—we can see nothing particularly 
Wagnerian about it. As opposed to Wagner’s usual 
practice, it abounds in songs of a strophic character ; 
and spoken dialogue, both accompanied and unaccom- 
panied, is by no means absent. On the other hand, 
in common with Wagner, Bizet was not content to 
leave matters as he found them, and, from a musical 
point of view, certainly succeeded in adding not a 
few desirable improvements to the structure of Opéra 
comigue, and that without over-stepping the bounds 
of tradition or seeking to revolutionise it. That his 
operatic works anterior to “‘Carmen” failed to satisfy 
the Parisians of his day must be put down to the 
fact that, musically, he was in advance of the taste 
and susceptibilities of the period. The continued 
popularity of “Carmen” throughout the musical 
world, and the recent performances of ‘“ Djamileh,” 
not only in Great Britain and Ireland but also in 
Germany, point to a Bizet revival as imminent. 
Let us, therefore, not be behindhand in speaking 
somewhat of “* Djamileh” in detail. 

The Overture, which is independent of the Opera, 
except inasmuch as its opening portion subsequently 
serves as a melodrama, accompanying the entry of 
the Slave Merchant and a conversation between him 
and Splendiano, is remarkably concise and compact. 

On the raising of the curtain for the scene described 
above, Haroun is seen stretched on a cushion and 
with a long pipe in his mouth. Not far from him 
Splendiano is writing at a low table. A very charac- 
teristic charus of boatmen on the Nile, ‘“ Low sinks 
the sun,” is heard from a distance; the melody, a 
iove-sick ditty, is assigned to sopranos, the harmony 
being supplied by tenors and basses “ with closed 
lips.” It is supported by a second orchestra, also 
behind the scenes, and the unintermittent beat of a 
tambourine. It is interrupted by a song for Haroun, 
who, as if in a reverie, placidly muses on his con- 
dition. The Djamileh motive, by which Djamileh 
is personified, is then heard for the first time, as she 
enters by a side-door, stops a moment near Haroun, 
who does not notice her, and then goes away softly, 
after throwing upon him a look of affection. The 
resumption of the chorus gives way to a long con- 
versation between Haroun and Splendiano, which 
takes the form of a duet for the two, and, interwoven 
with it, a song for Haroun. In its course we learn 
that Splendiano loves Djamileh, and that Haroun 
does not object, for Djamileh has a tival for his 





affection—viz., the next new slave. Splcendiano’s 
spirits are in the ascendant. This long scene, for 
which, under the old regime, a series of ‘‘ dry recita- 
tive” passages would have been sufficient, is here 
worked out with a strong feeling for continuity and 
an astonishingly pertinent regard for the exigencies 
of musical form. The same may be said of the 
following scene, and indeed of the entire work, 
for it consists of a series of “set pieces,” so deftly 
knit together that even the connecting links are 
seldom if ever wanting in musical interest. The 
“ padding,” which usually abounds in operatic works, 
is conspicuously absent. In the scene now under 
discussion (a Trio for Djamileh, Haroun, and 
Splendiano), Haroun manifests an affectionate interest 
for Djamileh, and tenderly asks what it is that dis- 
tresses her. She relates a horrible dream she has 
had of the sea advancing to overwhelm her, and of 
her having appealed to Haroun to save her. The 
music which accompanies this relation is remarkable 
not only for the persistency of the figure of accom- 
paniment by which it is pervaded, but also for the 
fact that the vocal melody is almost throughout 
identical with the bass—a mode of procedure which 
furnishes a rare example of consecutive octaves, the 
effect of which is appropriately mysterious. As 
Splendiano, followed by slaves who bring in and 
serve supper, re-enters, Djamileh and Haroun con- 
tinue their conversation, which is often interrupted 
by Splendiano, whose joy at the prospect of winning 
Djamileh for his own is in striking contrast to her 
and Haroun’s previous demeanour, especially when, 
on Haroun offering her wealth and liberty, she 
declares she would rather remain his slave. During 
this “Supper” scene, on Djamileh’s refusal to drink, 
Haroun asks her for a song. Splendiano, on whom the 
humorous side of the opera chiefly depends, takes up 
a lute, upon which he plays in a comic manner, and 
with the words— 
So, for him, my lark, sing gaily; 
Soon thou chantest, sweet, for me! 

hands it to her. Djamilech, accompanying herself on 
the lute, sings a Ghasel—a form of Arabic verse— 
which tells of Nour-Eddin, Lahore’s defender, or 
rather of a maiden who secretly loved him. This 
plaintive and characteristically wrought out love- 
song is, of course, directed against Haroun, who, 
however, admitting that it is most affecting, and 
declaring that he knows the rest, cuts short the song, 
and, as a surprise to Djamilch, presents her with a 
splendid necklace of jewels, on receiving which, 
though delighted, she expresses her preference for 
the hand that gave it. A fragment of this song is 
repeated later on as a “motive of reminiscence,” 
when Djamileh, disguised as the slave who is to 
succeed her, makes herself known to Haroun. The pre- 
sentation of the necklace and Haroun’s taking leave of 
Djamileh to join his friendsin a game at cards is accom- 
panied by some melodramatic music, which might 
be cited as a good example of the composer’s skill 
in pertinaciously working-out a single melodic phrase 
as a figure of accompaniment, and that by no means 
a commonplace one, throughout the movement. 
That Bizet seldom starts a theme, either as a leading 
melody or as a figure of accompaniment, without 
making it a subject for artistic evolution, might be 
shown from the lively chorus of the card-players, 
which now follows. As Haroun and his guests, on 
finishing their game, depart, a singularly charming 
unaccompanied three-part song, ‘‘ Fortune’s a woman 
true,” is heard from behind the scenes. Haroun takes 
the upper melodic part, while the tenors and basses 
supply a moving harmonic accompaniment, which is 
almost as tuneful. Now follows the scene in which 
Splendiano promises to aid Djamilch by presenting 
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her before Haroun in the guise of the new coming 
slave. As no music is given for this in the English 
edition of the pianoforte score, published by Messrs. 
Ascherberg and Co., it presumably consists of 
spoken dialogue. Djamilch, left alone, then gives 
way to her feelings in a sad and pathetic lament, 
“ The fatal hour comes,” at the close of which she 
conceals herself at the back of the stage, as Haroun, 
with Spflendiano and his friends, re-enters. Some 
melodramatic music, taken from the Overture, then 
serves to introduce the Slave Merchant and his wares. 
The new slave, whose choice Haroun has left to 
Splendiano, is brought in and dances before Haroun, 
while the chorus, consisting of slaves, musicians, and 
Haroun’s friends, in an undertone pass their remarks 
upon her appearance and graceful pantomimic 
poses, and thus, @ /a Berlioz, explain the drift of the 
music, which exactly accords with the scene enacted. 
This dance of the Almée will doubtless be regarded 
as the gem of the entire opera; that such it was felt 
to be appears from the fact that soon after the failure 
of the opera in Paris, it, together with the Overture, 
was published in orchestral score in Germany. 
Strikingly characteristic and sensuous in its effect, 
it is, for the most part, melodically based upon 
the chromatic scale—the nearest equivalent to 
the ancient Egyptian enharmonic scale, which 
contained intervals smaller than semitones. The 
dance at an end, Havoun and his friends retire, 
leaving Splendiano to arrange with the merchant 
for the purchase of the dancer. Slendiano, radiant 
with hope that he will win Djamileh for his own, 
gives voice to his feelings in a lively song, “I 
need to cool my burning fever,” and then prepares 
for presenting Djamileh to Haroun in the guise of 
the dancer. A long protracted duet between 
Djamileh and Haroun, in which the Djamileh 
motive is often well to the fore, serves as a Finale. 
In its course Djamileh makes herself known to 
Haroun by singing a portion of her Ghasel from a 
previous scene. The music grows more animated 
and impassioned as it proceeds, and everything ends 
well for all except Splendiano. 

In thus attempting to assess the merits of 
“Djamileh,” it should be added .that, except as 
regards the Overture and the Egyptian Dance, the 
orchestration of which is of a singularly beautiful 
and refined character, we have had to rely upon the 
libretto and the pianoforte score, and have not 
enjoyed the advantage of witnessing a performance. 


MOZART’S WIFE. 

GREAT men, from Socrates downwards, have not 
been always lucky in their wives, and we are not 
prepared to state that Constanze Weber was in all 
respects an ideal helpmeet for hér husband. Mr. 
Rowbotham, however, in his recently published work 
on ‘The Private Life of the Great Composers,” goes 
a great deal farther than this. He declares that she 
was no beauty, “was blessed with little or no 
amiability of. disposition, was endowed with but 
indifferent health,” and that her “sole recommenda- 
tion, if recommendation it can be called, was that 
she was the sister of Alice [sic] Weber, whom he 
had once loved, and by whom he had been jilted.” 
Mr. Rowbotham proceeds to mock at Mozart’s 
courtship, styling the pet names which he called her 
as “most ridiculous.” Further on he declares that 
she was “completely passive and indifferent to her 
husband’s alteration of life and habits. . . . Her 
method was to go to bed and nurse her own trifling 
ailments, while her brilliant husband, whose hectic 


blind how things were going, was suffered to roam 
the town in company with his dissipated comrades 
unrebuked, unchecked, unadvised.” In describing 
his funeral he says “his wife did not attend 
the bier to the grave.” Finally, Mr. Rowbotham 
disposes of Constanze as follows: ‘She out- 
lived him, and after his death married a civil 
official of ample means, whose wealth doubtless 
commended itself to her practical mind. It is she 
whom we have represented at the beginning of this 
chapter, and, alas! we wish we could say that she 
made her illustrious husband a good wife.” As for 
the representation referred to, it is that of a dyspeptic, 
petulant, helpiess malade imaginaire, with a taste for 
extravagance, and a wilful, if not a bad temper. 

The picture to which Mr. Rowbotham has treated 
us can hardly be described as chivalrous or generous. 
But is it accurate? Constanze Weber was undoubtedly 
a bad manager, a very serious defect in the wife of a 
man like Mozart. And there is also no doubt that 
she was frequently ailing. But we should greatly like 
to know what authority Mr. Rowbotham has for the 
extraordinary statement that she had little or no 
amiability of disposition. There is absolutely no 
authentic evidence in support of the charge. No 
mention of her wilfulness or petulance is to be found 
in Holmes’s admirable biography, or the still more 
exhaustive and impartial work of Otto Jahn. Herr 
Pohl describes her as follows: ‘She was a good 
and loving wife, accommodated herself in every- 
thing to her husband’s disposition, and restrained 
him from many heedless actions. He was sincerely 
attached to her, and she, in return, lavished upon him 
every care and attention.” How does the story of 
the composition of the Overture of “ Figaro” fit in 
with Rowbotham’s disparaging account? Is it not 
on record that she sat up with him and told him fairy 
stories to keep him awake while he worked far into 
the night to complete the work in time? It is true 
that she also kept him supplied with punch, and this 
perhaps is resented by her detractor. As for the 
point on which Mr. Rowbotham lays such stress—the 
absence of Mozart’s wife from his funeral—he omits 
to mention that, apart from her prostrate condition, 
the funeral took place on a terribly bleak day amid a 
violent snowstorm. 

But, after all, what better vindication of the 
character of Mozart’s wife need one look for than 
that which is furnished by Mozart’s own letters? 
Only within the last three years some unpublished 
letters of Mozart’s to his wife came to light in 
Denmark, where, as the wife of Nissen, Constanze 
lived many years in Copenhagen. Their authenticity 
is accepted by the best authorities, and they afford 
the most touching proof of the unalterable affection of 
Mozart for the faithful wife whom Mr. Rowbotham has 
sought to make out a selfish and_ill-conditioned 
woman. One of these is dated Frankfort, October, 
1790, or just a year before his death. . They had been 
married for eight years and had known troubles 
innumerable, and yet Mozart writes more like a lover 
than a husband. He begins: “ My very dear and 
very good little wife,” and in the very first paragraph 
occurs some of that amusing nonsense with which 
Mozart loved to intersperse his conversation with his 
intimates. There then follows some reference to 
money matters, after which he resumes: “If you 
could see into my heart, you would find there the 
hope and passionate desire to see you once more and 


embrace you, and also the desire to bring home as 


much money as possible. I have often thought of 
travelling farther afield, but whenever I have tried to 


bind myself down to carry out my resolve, I have 
been restrained by the thought of the regret I should 





complexion and feverish air must have told the most 


probably feel at being so long separated from my 
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beloved wife, and all for an uncertain and perhaps 
fruitless object. I seem already to have been absent 
from you for years. Believe me, my dearest, if you 
were near me, I might make up my mind more 
easily. But I am so accustomed to see you by my 
side, and I love you so much, that I could not 
possibly remain longer away from you.” 

Finally, we would point out that Mr. Rowbotham’s 
brief allusion to the re-marriage of Mozart’s widow is 
eminently misleading. He says, ‘She outlived him, 
and after his death married a civil official of ample 
means.” But he omits to state that her second 
marriage did not take place until eighteen years after 
Mozart’s death, and that in the interval she and her 
two children had a very hard struggle for existence. 
How she reverenced the memory of her first husband 
may be gathered from the interesting record of 
Vincent Novello’s visit to Germany in 1829 (‘ Life 
and Labours of Vincent Novello, by his daughter, 
Mary Cowden Clarke ’’) for the purpose of presenting 
to Madame Sonnenberg, Mozart’s sister, then old and 
helpless, a sum of money contributed by some musical 
admirers of her illustrious brother. While at Salzburg, 
he met Madame Nissen, and found her in all respects 
devoted to the memory of “her Mozart,” as she loved 
to call him. Even if there had been any evidence to 
go upon, we cannot see what would have been gained 
by this black-washing of Constanze Weber. As 
matters stand, it is not only unchivalrous, but utterly 
unsubstantiated by any particle of trustworthy proof. 





Tuar Antonin Dvorak, the eminent Bohemian 
master whose “ Stabat Mater,” “‘ Requiem,” Oratorios, 
Cantatas, Symphonies, &c., have made their way 
throughout the musical world, has recently composed 
a Mass, is a fact which at the present moment is 
probably only known within the immediate precincts 
of the Crystal Palace, where, under the direction of 
Mr. August Manns, this new work is to be brought to 
a first hearing on the 11th inst. Though it will 
be best to reserve a detailed account and criticism 
of its contents till after it has been performed, 
a few preliminary words as to its origin and 
history will not be out of place. It owes its being 
to the instigation of Dvorak’s friend and patron, 
Josef Hlavka, President of the Imperial Francis Josef 
Academy of Art, Science, and Literature, at Prague, 
and was primarily composed for the consecration 
of a private chapel at Luzan (a small village of three 
hundred inhabitants in Bohemia), which cere- 
mony took place on September 11, 1887. In its 
original form the instrumental accompaniment was 
confined to organ, violoncellos, and double-basses, 
the vocal part being assigned to four solo voices (or 
a semi-chorus of four voices to a part) and full 
chorus. -During the course of the past year—viz., 
between March 24 and June 15—Dvorak set to work 
to score the organ accompaniment for orchestra. 
The task, of course, proved not only attractive, but 
also an all-suggestive one, owing to the difference 
which exists between the genius of the organ and 
that of the orchestra, and thus gave rise to much 
elaboration. The vocal part, however, excepting a 
very few slight alterations, practically accords with 
the original. 


A REMARKABLE point in the transference of the 
accompaniment from the organ to the orchestra 
consists in the fact that flutes and clarinets are 
omitted throughout, the instruments for which it 
is designed being oboes, bassoons, three horns, 
trumpets, trombones, drums, the usual complement 
of strings, and organ, which in at least two move- 





ments has a very prominent part. This setting 
of the Mass, which Dvorak has modestly re- 
frained from characterising as “ grand” or “ solemn,” 
is a model of conciseness, and, in spite of the 
absence of set solos, we feel sure, so far as we 
can judge from a cursory reading of the full score— 
which, by the bye, has been cleverly arranged for the 
pianoforte by Mr. Berthold Tours, and will be issued 
by Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co. in advance of the 
forthcoming performance—will be warmly welcomed, 
not only on account of the thoroughly devotional and 
religious feeling which pervades it, but also for its 
indisputable musical beauty, as a worthy sequel to 
the ‘‘Stabat Mater” and ‘‘ Requiem” of the same 
master. 





A coNTEMpoRARY seeks, in a long article, to 
prove that ‘“‘The age is impatient of elaborate 
and fully developed works”; that ‘People now 
require to be amused”; that ‘‘ Wagner appeals but 
to a limited audience”; and that musical works in 
general and operas in particular must be short, light, 
and tuneful. Now this line of argument proceeds 
from a course which many persons adopt—of 
spying an exception here or there and imagining 
it to be a rule. If we wished to prove that the 
tendency of the present day is all in the other 
direction, how easy it would be. We will suppose 
the London critic of a foreign journal summing up 
the course of events during the past year. He might, 
with perfect truth, write something in this style: 
‘“‘ Very early in the year the nation was plunged into 
mourning by the premature death of the Duke of 
Clarence, and this undoubtedly had a sobering 
influence on the amusements of the people. The 
effect on the theatres devoted to light pieces was 
disastrous. Many farcical comedies were produced, 
but only two of them were running at the end of the 
year, and several new comic operas were mounted, 
but they were all more or less failures, excepting 
‘Haddon Hall,’ in which there is a vein of serious 
interest. The most prosperous establishments were the 
Lyceum, with Shakespeare’s ‘ Henry VIII.’ and ‘ King 
Lear’; the Haymarket, with Shakespeare’s ‘ Hamlet’; 
and the St. James’s and the Garrick, with serious plays 
of modern life. Turning to music, we find that, while 
miscellaneous Concerts were neglected, the Philhar- 
monic and the Richter enterprises hold their own 
well, and the London Symphony Concerts were better 
attended than in any previous season. But it was 
in opera that the tendency towards seriousness in 
art most strikingly displayed itself. ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana,’ a brief, but very tragic work, maintained 
its popularity, but the same composer’s lighter and 
fresher ‘ L’Amico Fritz’ only had a lukewarm recep- 
tion. Of the standard operas, ‘ Faust,’ ‘ Lohengrin,’ 
and ‘Roméo et Juliette’ were the most in request, 
and these, as every amateur knows, are largely- 
proportioned tragic works. The reaction against the 
tuneful puerilities of Rossini, Donizetti, and Bellini 
was complete, for not one of these whilom popular 
composers had a place in the repertory. The success 
of the Wednesday performances of Wagner’s music- 
dramas was extraordinary, and many extra representa- 
tions were given at Drury Lane. If it be a libel on 
the English to say that they take their pleasures 
sadly, they are certainly inclined to take them 
seriously at present. The prosperity of the variety 
theatres, where there are facilities for drinking and 
smoking, of course proves nothing to the contrary.” 
It is said that an ounce of fact is better than a bushel 
of argument, but here we have given bushels of the 
former against our contemporary’s ounce of the latter. 
Of course it is open for him to reply that if the facts 
are against him, so much the worse for the facts. 
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In the course of his interesting articles on “ Fal- 
staff” in the Daily Graphic, Dr. Stanford has some 
good remarks on the use and abuse of the vibrato. 
The part of Mrs. Ford, he tells us, was entrusted to 
a singer “whose vibrato was so persistent that at 
times it was difficult to tell within three tones the 
note which she intended to sing. This fault, from a 
superabundance of which the male voices were fairly 
free, seemed in the case of the soprani to be a 
malignant disease. The short unaccompanied quartet 
in the first act, consisting entirely of a rapid staccato, 
was So quavered and shaken that it was a matter of 
sheer impossibility to follow either the harmonies or 
even the single notes. To succeed in imparting a 
vibrato to a staccato quaver at presto speed would have 
seemed a strange paradox, but, strange to say, the 
feat was accomplished.” And then Dr. Stanford 
utters some weighty words of warning: “It is a 
matter of serious danger to music that this evil 
habit is spreading everywhere. Not only is cantabile 
singing destroyed by it, not only is the finest melody 
corrupted by it, but the vibrato itself, a power by 
which, when used in its proper place, an overpowering 
effect can be produced, is reduced to a position of 
that contempt which familiarity proverbially pro- 
duces. It is the duty of the Land of Song to keep 
its sources of vocal supply pure. If singing is 
polluted in Italy the world will be infected by the 
stream. The very street boys in Italy are afflicted 
now with this vocal delirium tremens.’ Some critics 
are in the habit of speaking of the vibrato as a thing 
which, under all circumstances and at all times, must 
necessarily be vicious, whereas in emotional passages 
acertain amount of vibration is not only a natural 
indication of genuine feeling, but also enhances 
the effect of the song. 





In view of the deep interest taken at the present 
time in early English music, Mr. W. Barclay Squire’s 
long letter on the vanished fifteenth century school in 
the Times of the 21st ult. deserves special attention. 
Until quite recently all that was known to exist of 
the work of the founder and chief glory of this 
school—John Dunstable—consisted of four motets 
(at Bologna), a three-part chanson (at Rome and 
Dijon), and a three-part composition, without words, 
inthe British Museum. And “not only had Dun- 
stable’s work vanished, but also there was hardly 
any trace to be found of English music of his day.” 
Happily, within the last few years, this regrettable 
lacuna has been satisfactorily filled by discoveries at 
Trent and Modena of representative collections in 
MS. of the works of Dunstable and his contem- 
poraries. With regard to the Trent MSS. which were 
unearthed by Dr. Haberl, of Ratisbon, and copied by 
Mr. Squire in 1889, an annoying embargo was laid on 
their publication in any form whatsoever by the Dean 
and Chapter of Trent, and subsequently by the 
Austrian Government. Happily the subsequent 
discovery of an extremely fine collection of MS. music 
inthe Biblioteca Estense of Modena has rendered the 
Trent manuscripts of less importance to the student 
of early English music. This volume contains no 
fewer than thirty-one motets for three and four 
voices by Dunstable, copies of all of which have been 
made by Mr. Squire and are now deposited at the 
British Museum. The historian and student have 
now access to ample material for the formation of a 
definite estimate of the position which Dunstable 
deserves to occupy in the annals of music, as well as 
of his relation to Dufay and the great Netherlandish 
school of which he was the precursor. 





THE musical critics are in hot water again! 


Henry Russell, long, long ago, but it hasn’t come yet 
—for musical critics. Every few months or so some: 
one “runs amok” at the whole tribe, because, for- 
sooth, they do not all agree in their estimate of a work 
or its interpreters, or because some irresponsible 
scribbler has “written himself down an ass” in black 
and white and with all the dignity conferred by printer’s 
ink. The last attack comes from one of those who sit 
in high places and who should consequently have been 
wiser than to make it—the Editor of The Overture. 
As usual the critics are spoken of as if they were all 
on a level and laid claim to infallibility. What a howl 
would be set up if critics were to write in this whole- 
sale way of ‘‘Composers,” or ‘‘ Amateurs,” or ‘ Per- 
formers.” Surely it cannot be necessary to point 
out that every profession has its mediocrities, and even 
its quacks, and that the best of us are but human. 
Why, then, are the faults of the incompetent, or even 
the occasional errors of the competent, regarded as 
justification for an attack on the whole body? We 
need not hesitate to confess that first-rate critics are 
rare—so are first-rate poets, composers (yes, really !), 
novelists, and dramatists. Yet while in a creative 
artist second and even third-rate merit meets with 
reasonable recognition, we are asked to believe that in 
a critic anything short of perfection isacrime. Many 
people, it would seem, think that those only who are 
themselves perfect have the right to sit in judgment 
on others. In other words, “who drives fat oxen 
should himself be fat.” But, cries some one, “ Quis 
custodiet custodes?”” By all means let the critics be 
criticised; only we would point out that “to 
criticise” means ‘to judge,’ and to judge does not 
mean ‘‘to condemn wholesale”’ but “to discriminate.” 
verb. sap. 

But it is so easy, and such a relief to the feelings 
to condemn wholesale: so difficult and so unsatis- 
fying to discriminate. This, no doubt, is a difficulty; 
yet shall justice be done, though the ceiling 
fall! We have a proposal to make. Several 
societies have lately been formed by musicians for 
their own protection. It was felt that sheep should 
be sharply divided from goats, and accordingly action 
was taken, with what results we all know. The 
Bogus—or, as Dr. Mackenzie calls him, the ‘‘ Bogie” 
man—has been, if not altogether killed, at least very 
considerably “‘scotched.” Has anybody reflected that 
there possibly may be such things as Bogus musical 
journals as well as Bogus musical colleges >that there 
are Bogus musical journalists as well as Bogus musical 
degree men ?—and that Bogus musical journalism is 
as powerful for harm as Bogus musical education ? 
Why, then, should not the genuine journalist— 
musical or otherwise artistic—do as the genuine 
musician has lately done—protect himself? Let 
there be organized an Incorporated Society of Critics. 
There will not be the slightest difficulty in deciding 
who are to be the “ original members”’; afterwards, 
those seeking admission should be made to pass an 
examination in Logic, English Grammar, and the 
History, Theory, and AZsthetics of the art they intend 
to write about. After all, the existence of the Bogus 
critic, in any branch, is a testimony to the incom- 
petence of Editors, so that these gentlemen would 
necessarily welcome the existence of a Society to 
which, when seeking for critics, they might look for 
help in the selection of persons fit for the work to be 
entrusted to them. As to the incompetent critic, he 
would, of course, be mutinous; but this would only 
serve to emphasise a distinction which, in otir opinion, 
cannot be too strongly drawn. Clearly there is room 
for a Society of Critics. When its founder appears, 
our guinea and our support are at his service. Who 





“There’s a good time coming, boys,” sang Mr. 





speaks first ? 
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Tue regulations concerning Edinburgh Musical cannot be regarded as “fond of music” unless you 
Degrees, which have recently been published, contain | possess—or yearn to possess—a pianoforte. 
at least one novelty the importance of which is likely| N.B. This is not a trade advertisement. 
to provoke discussion. The Doctor’s Degree is to be | 
granted in three departments: (1) Composers, (2) | 
Executants, (3) Theorists or Historians. Candidates; _ : ; 
for the degree of Doctor of Music as Composers will be | Next year will see the three hundredth anniversary 
required to submit a prescribed number of vocal and | of the death, of the greatest and last of the composers 
instrumental compositions in the larger forms, such |of the Flemish school, Orlando di Lasso, and both at 
as oratorio, opera, cantata, symphony, sonata, | his birthplace, Mons, and at Munich, where he died 
overture; those offering themselves as Executants after spending the greater part of his life as court 
must show their special skill in the execution of | MuUSiC1an to the Duke of Bavaria, preparations are 
various solo and ensemble works, in sight-reading, in | being made with a view to celebrating the event in 
playing from orchestral scores, extemporizing transi- /an appropriate manner. Nothing more worthy of 
tions and modulations, and further be examined in | the great master could, however, be conceived than a 
the history and literature of their special instrument monumental, complete edition of his works, similar 
and the method of teaching it; and candidates | to the splendid Gesammtausgaben of the German | : 
selecting the third department must present one or classics, for which we are indebted to the research | 
more treatises on theoretical or historical subjects and learning of the musicians and musical experts, 
which shall be the result of original thought or | and the enterprise of the publishers of Germany. It 
research, not mere abstracts or compilations of | is therefore with great pleasure that we announce i 
existing works. Whether a Doctor’s degree should the impending publication of such an edition of ‘ 
be granted without the exaction of an ‘exercise ” Orlando di Lasso’s works. The editor will be Dr. A. ‘ 
is, of course, a question to which various answers |Sandberger, the “ Conservator ”’ of the musical 
may be given. On the one hand, it may be argued department of the Royal Court and State Library at 
that the old plan gives an undue advantage to the Munich, who has been engaged for many years past 
musician whose special gift lies in the direction of |With the preparations for what will be a gigantic 
composition; on the other, it may be said that as|enterprise. For to the greater majority of our 
the composition of a .large musical work is the readers it must come as an absolute surprise to hear Cc 
highest manifestation of musicianship, Professor |that Dr. Sandberger’s edition will comprise fifty tl 
Niecks’s innovation, by obviating its necessity, places volumes of about 180 pages each. Nine thousand cl 
the Doctor’s degree on a lower level than it now | Pages of music by a composer of whom most amateurs. I 
occupies. One thing is certain—that the existence know scarcely nineteen! Dr. Sandberger estimates a 
of different standards at different Universities, for | that it will take from twenty to twenty-five years to pi 
degrees ostensibly of the same rank and known by complete the work. May he live to see the last bu 
but one title, is a matter which, sooner or later, wil! volume through the press ! mi 
have to be dealt with by the State. Musical degrees M 
should be granted by one central Institution and ha 
pine ge and that Institution should be exclusively| 4x interesting letter by Richard Wagner has just Th 
: been published in the German Genossenschafts-Zeitung He 
nents by Herr Th. Mehring, in an obituary article devoted me 
to Herr Freny, the late basso buffo at the Hamburg jus 
nas ‘ : Stadt-Theater. Freny having been cast for the part Ik 
THERS =e ye surer guides to an understanding of | of Beckmesser in a newly mounted representation ot me 
mente pags of sexing things” than the illustration | Di Meistersinger” at that theatre in 72, wrote 
i *|to Wagner requesting his guidance in respect to the | 
Language now deals so much with abstract terms | interpretation of the aoak = which the meet replied Ha 
that we are apt to assume a unanimity for their use | 95 follows :— Dear Sir,—You are quite on the right libe 
pee Reed “ messed rrmanciedy until an nna tack as regards Beckmesser, only do not exaggerate owe 
dae = snus Aina ane ale pacaoniiipar Mie tne his foppishness. It will come out of its own accord. sly 
different men to the commonest ‘aiden a souk. gay pig's Nagle eres Meaty Pi 1 Axper on 
Thus, for instance, the other day Professor Aitabincn certy. Lot aie appeny eungnent Sesent i this 
his a tec y 1, | for this man never is jocular, except when feigning to a 
_ at his second Royal Academy Lecture on Archi-|be merry. He combines great narrow-mindedness men 
tecture, was urging, very sensibly, that the doors and | with a deal of spleen. Take any spiteful critic you thin 
Mt enn ohd tae house should be large enough to | jike for your model in this respect! There is in him Perf 
Seve ; ade ys ~ wee oe — he | unbounded passionateness without the strength of ha fu 
ote ot <f ve: " eh: Bass tans giving vent to it, his voice breaking into falsetto when- “W, 
RDAs OF anccks * ‘ocak wiles: ale der Site ever he becomes irate. The extremely high notes 
ne ee = Rago : aye a ‘ Son| are, of course, intended only as vehement and | 
dough’ on “age gece alee ell need The ludicrous spoken accents, not as vocal efforts. Pray . ~ 
pase ingng and muie™ fiir fo all who 204 Set atenion fore ection in she 0m He 
yorite ) ch “yt Meg ee of at oe with @ | performance.—Yours faithfully, RrcHarp WAGNER. upon 
shoal gi but the, anodots uote by, Efctener Bayreuth, October 25,1872" a 
° - a 
posterous way in which we have allowed the — out 
ubiquitous pianoforte to set our standards and rule all 
our thoughts about music. We learn from it that! Tur Methodist Times has set a good example by Misgir 
even in the most cultured circles a ‘fondness for | starting a musical column. This has been entrusted the p 
music” implies the possession of a pianoforte. To/to the Rev. F. L. Wiseman, whose remarks on pinio 
sing, to play the violin, viola, violoncello, flute, |the subject of our art are liberal and sympathetic. £aritie 
zither, concertina even—proves nothing. You may |In the issue of our contemporary for January 26, may a 
have a string quartet or a glee party at your|Mr. Wiseman asks, ‘“ What is sacred music ?” is give 
house every day in the week—what of that? “You! and combats with much good sense the popular 
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notion that the sacredness or secularity of music 
depends on the words to which it is set. ‘* Music,” 
he says, “is sacred or secular, not according to 
the words to which it is set, nor the use that is 
made of it, but according to the emotions that it 
calls forth or the ideas it conveys. And each 
piece must be judged for itself. If it ennobles, if it 
raises longings for the higher or the purer, if 
it is the expression of a lofty and purified spirit, 
if even it has caught the better feelings of some 
baser soul, who could deny its sacred character?” 
This is excellent ; and the following is, perhaps, still 
better: ‘‘There are many who would be shocked 
at the idea of singing a song like ‘The Worker’ or 
‘The Requital’ on a Sunday, and above all in a 
church—they are secular songs ; but they will swallow 
without a murmur, indeed, will enjoy, ‘Sound an 
Alarm’ or ‘ Honour and Arms,’ because they come 
from an oratorio. Albeit it is only in the Apocrypha 
that you can find about Fudas Maccabeus ; and as 
for Harapha, his song, though immensely stirring, 
is as barbaric and unchristian as the god he wor- 
shipped.”” Mr. Wiseman is evidently able to live, or 
at any rate to write, “ up to” his name. 





FACTS, RUMOURS, AND REMARKS. 


Tue Concerts given during eleven years past in the 
‘City Temple have come to an end. Mr. E. Minshall, 
the Conductor, in announcing the resolution of the 
church authorities to close the series, evoked loud 
cries of “Shame!” and one might expect that such 
a statement would call up warm feeling. But, hap- 
pily, the Concerts are to be continued in another 
building—in one no less associated with musical 
memories than Exeter Hall. ‘Of course,” explained 
Mr. Minshall, “the difficulty was this: you cannot 
have Exeter Hall without paying a good rent. 
This building we have had free, but for Exeter 
Hall we shall have to pay rent. I have 
made myself liable for that. (Applause.) I felt 
justified as your servant in taking Exeter Hall; and 
I have no doubt you will see that the expenses are 
met. A person said to me to-day when I told him of 
this, ‘You have great faith.’ Yes, my friends, I have 
great faith—I believe that you will follow to Exeter 
Hall and that the collections there will be more 
liberal than they have been here when you know the 
circumstances of the case. I am making arrange- 
ments to have special Concerts in that hall. I will 
try to improve them, make them more attractive and 
more varied, than ever they have been. I hope by 
this day fortnight to place in your hands the arrange- 
ments for the whole of the month of March, and I 
think when you see the names of the singers and 
performers generally you will see that the Concerts 
in future will be even on a better scale than they 
have been in the past.” Our comment upon this is 
“Well done!” 


FoLLowinc the recent performance of Gounod’s 
“Redemption” by the Royal Choral Society, there 
were signs of something like an organised attack 
upon that work from a quarter where certain critics 
of a superfine order dwell. In one journal we read 
that “it seems useless for critics to continue to point 
out the many weaknesses and vulgarities of the 
score.” The writer of these words seems to have no 
misgiving on the point that he may be wrong, and 
the public right in refusing to be influenced by his 
opinion. But where have critics pointed out the “ vul- 
garities” aforesaid? We should like to know, and 
may also suggest that when next ‘“‘The Redemption” 


by backing up mere assertion (which weighs nothing) 
with proof. Another newspaper sapiently remarked 
that ‘‘ The Redemption ” is “ not a work which reveals 
new beauties at each successive hearing.” This 
means, apparently, that it has not an unlimited stock 
of ‘new beauties.” What work has? There must 
come a time to all when novelty is exhausted, 
as, in this sense, “‘ The Messiah” and “ Elijah” are 
exhausted. Happy the composition in which are 
familiar charms that age cannot wither nor custom 
stale. We claim that felicitous position for Gounod’s 
Trilogy, and the best judges of sacred music in the 
world—English amateurs—are with us. 


—_——- 


We are glad to reproduce the following from the 
New York Musical Courier. It refers to a state of 
things not unknown in our own country: “If one 
were to believe all the assertions to that effect, what- 
ever musical genius a citizen of the United States 
may possess is due to contact with the German 
Fatherland. Whenever an American player or 
singer scores over here the critics give themselves 
no end of trouble to find out if the artist has not 
learned in some German-or Austrian music institute, 
or, at least, received instruction from an expatriated 
compatriot, as if talent and genius passed from hand 
to hand, like groceries! It is useless to remind the 
asserters that other countries have produced musicians 
without recourse to the ‘ Fatherland,’ and that an 
exceptionally high proportion of the prizes awarded 
by the various institutions on the Continent is won 
by English speaking students. Fully appreciating 
the great merits of the Continental schools, it is yet 
high time to understand that, if an inborn taste for 
music is wanting, no amount of tuition will raise the 
performer above the status of a first-class mechanic, 
who, even with the finest technic in the world, will 
still remain inferior to the (in respect of education) 
faultless musical box.” 


THERE is a writer in the Blackheath magazine, 
Pianissimo, who goes straight to the point, if ever 
man did. How many of us have thoughts like the 
following, and how few of us have blurted them out!: 
“Why, almost every Concert-room is a hot-bed of 
artistic lies. We applaud Madame Patti well, because 
everybody says her singing is perfectly delightful and 
that she is undoubtedly the finest vocalist of the day 
—not because her songs have given us any genuine 
pleasure, or done us any real good. We lift up our 
hands and a very rapture takes possession of our 
faces when Paderewski is mentioned, because, you 
know, every one says he is the most exquisite pianist 
that ever lived, is living, or will live, and because it is 
the fashion to adore him; but whether we appreciated 
him when we heard him, or whether we ever 
have heard him, is quite another thing. We 
pretend to be delighted, charmed when a strictly 
classical programme is put before us, when all the 
while we are longing for something vulgar—vulgar in 
a musical sense I mean, of course. O for the man 
that despises Handel, that hates Mozart, and sees 
nothing in Beethoven, and that tells you so; it is 
delicious to come across him.” 


THE imposition of a tax upon pianofortes in France 
has, no doubt, a‘financial rather than a musical sig- 
nificance. M. Carnot’s Government wants money, 
and, if one source of revenue fails, another must 
needs be opened up. As the tax is only ten francs 
per instrument, it will not much affect the business of 





is given its detractors might better further their views 


the pianoforte makers and sellers, nor go a long way 
towards suppressing what “ unmusical neighbours” 
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hold to be a nuisance. The significance of the 
measure lies in the fact that it is a beginning which 
may have consequences possibly detrimental to art. 
While the advocate of the tax was speaking in the 
Legislative Chamber, a member exclaimed, “ How 
about violins?” ‘‘ We tax dogs,” was the retort, ‘‘is 
that any reason why we should also tax cats?” The 
comparison, not complimentary to the fiddle, nor 
convincing in its logic, may have suggested the ques- 
tion “‘ Why not ?” wherefore let the owners of cats 
and fiddles (now not for the first time associated) 
be prepared for the worst. 





From the Staffordshire Sentinel, with hearty com- 
mendation: ‘At a meeting of the General Purposes 
Committee of the Newcastle (Staff.) Town Council a 
deputation was received from the committee of the 
North Staffordshire Musical Festival, and a resolution 
was passed recognising the advantages conferred 
on the district by the Festival, and promising support. 
The Mayor was appointed to represent the Corpora- 
tion on the committee. Mr. Briggs said the desire 
of the committee was that the whole of the district 
should share in the advantages of the Festival. They 
wished for the co-operation of the various governing 
authorities, and that a sympathetic interest should 
be shown in the undertaking, so that the Festival 
might hold its own with the other great musical 
festivals in the country.” 


Tue following is ‘‘communicated,” and we are 
glad to reproduce it: ‘‘ The Royal Academy of Music 
continues to grow so rapidly that the authorities 
have found it necessary to provide increased facilities 
for the study of certain branches of the curriculum 
—so far, that is to say, as the limited accommodation 
of the Tenterden Street premises will permit. The 
most important of these developments is the formation 
of a supplementary orchestral class, under the 
direction of Mr. Frye Parker, for the string-players 
who are unable to find room in the regular band of 
‘the Institution. It is also announced that an 
additional organ is being constructed, and as professor 
of this instrument an excellent new member of the 
staff has been found in Mr. George Riseley, the well- 
known Bristol organist.” 


News comes from Berlin, by way of America, that 
Mr. Otto Lessmann has ceased to represent the Cologne 
Gazette in that capital. Weare sorry for the Rhenish 
journal, which, probably, has been “got at” by 
enemies of the distinguished critic. Several charges 
are brought against Mr. Lessmann: that he warmly 
praised an opera which turned out to be a fiasco (how 
does that necessarily place him in the wrong ?); that 
he left the theatre after the first act of an opera 
which he condemned; that he was the only one who 
praised a certain performance of Beethoven’s E flat 
Concerto. These are curious reasons, and if the 
Cologne Gazette has acted upon them, it favours 
espionage upon the comings and goings of its 
representatives, and plainly sets its face against 
independent judgment. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following as an 
example of ‘‘ cheek ” worthy of preservation in these 
columns: ‘An amateur vocalist picked up in the 
street a roll containing a copy of a song, evidently 
just bought. There was no mark by which to identify 
the owner, but the name of a well-known musicseller 
was stamped on the copy. The gentleman was not 
greatly pleased with his find—it did not happen to be 
suitable to his' voice, perhaps—but, anyhow, he took 


‘ 





it round to the shop whence it came and coolly 
requested the people to change it, as he really did 
not care about it! This, after some demur, they 
consented to do, though stating it to be quite against 
their rules ; and the lucky finder went off happy with 
a new song he had particularly wanted.” 


Mr. F. H. Cowen was better advised than he 
knew of when withdrawing his opera from the incom- 
petent hands at Genoa. It could hardly have entered 
into his expectation that “ Signa’’ would be taken up 
by Sonzogno, whose hands were full of enterprises 
connected with Italian composers and works. Yet 
that has come about, after the mysterious, silent man 
with the facial expression of Napoleon III. had taken 
his own time to think the matter over. Sonzogno’s 
acceptance of “Signa” means all that Mr. Cowen 
can desire—a good performance (probably at Florence) 
and generally a presentation of the work such as will 
give it a fair chance. The date of the production is, 
we believe, still uncertain, but will not be long 
delayed. 

WE are indebted to a correspondent for a real 
curiosity among advertisements, compared with 
which the desire of English clergymen to find an 
organist and a groom in the same person takes second 
place: ‘ Precentor wanted, for the U.P. Church, 
Woodside; if not qualified to play Organ, must pro- 
vide efficient Organist. Salary £15 per annum. 
Applications, with Certificates, &c., to be lodged 
with,” &c. Our correspondent naturally desires to 
know how much would remain to the precentor after 
paying the organist. The elders, we should say, have 
not considered that matter, deeming it to be one for 
candidates only. 

THE report prevalent in Milan during the “ Fal- 
staff” excitement that Verdi had been offered the 
title of Marquis of Busseto, must have sprung from 
the heated fancy of some commonplace person who 
believes that a title can honour a great artist. What 
has Verdi to do with a patent of nobility, or it with 
him? Between the two there is nothing in common, 
nor even anything that can be construed into‘a sense 
of fitness. The master took prompt measures to show 
his mind on the matter. He wired to Rome implor- 
ing the Minister of Education to stop further pro- 
ceedings if steps had already been taken, and was 
much relieved by a reply stating that nothing of the 
sort was in contemplation. Guiseppe Verdi, Marquis 
of Busseto, indeed ! 





Str ARTHUR SULLIVAN is preparing a Concert of 
English music at Mentone, and has decided to pro- 
duce the following works: Sterndale Bennett's 
Symphony in G minor, the Courante from Mackenzie’s 
music to ‘“ Ravenswood,” the same composer's 
‘“‘ Benedictus,’ Hubert Parry’s Overture to “ The 
Frogs,” and the Scherzo in Stanford’s ‘ Irish” 
Symphony, with, of course, some examples of his 
own music. We are not informed as to the object of 
this Concert, if there be any other than proof that 
such a thing as English music actually exists—a fact 
of which it is as difficult to convince foreigners as, 
according to common belief, it isto make a Scotchman 
see a joke. 

Tue Brighton and Hove Choral and Orchestral 
Society, of which Dr. Sawyer is Conductor, will 
shortly enter upon a new and promising year’s work. 
Dvorak’s “Requiem” (repeated by desire) will be 
performed in Hove Town Hall on the 23rd inst., in 
company with Schubert’s “ Unfinished” Symphony. 
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The second Concert is fixed for June 8; programme— 
Purcell’s “Dido and Eneas” and a miscellaneous 
group of orchestral and vocal works. For the third 
and last Concert (December 7), Mackenzie’s ‘* Bethle- 
hem” has been chosen, with an alternative in 
Stanford’s “‘ Voyage of Maeldune.”” The same occa- 
sion will witness the production of a new Concert- 
Overture by Mr. Herbert Botting. 


THE musical critic of the Hawick Express should be 
careful to guard against impulses towards prose- 
poetry. He is safe in working through a programme 
with the usual distribution of adjectives, but beyond 
that he runs risks. In his notice of a recent Concert 
we read: ‘ Mr. Blackwood’s two violin solos exhi- 
bited the violin in its two phases—first, of exquisite 
softness, where the music seemed to lull, as it were, 
a child to sleep; and, second, of brilliant and spark- 
ling execution, both of which showed his mastery 
over his instrument.” Steady, young gentleman, 
steady ! 


TuE following paragraph is official, with reference 
to musical arrangements for the Chicago Exhibition :— 
September: During this month Mr. Camille Saint- 
Saéns, of Paris, and Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, of England, 
will visit the Exposition, conducting several pro- 
grammes of their own choral and instrumental works 
in both Festival Hall and Music Hall. Mr. Saint- 
Saéns will also appear as Organist, and in Chamber 
Concerts. 

Tue first of the Exhibition Concerts will take place 
on May 15, when the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
will appear. In June there will be three Choral 
Concerts, with an orchestra of 200 and a chorus of 
2,000. Programme—June 7, Cantata ‘‘ Festo Ascen- 
sionis Christi,’ Bach; ‘ Israel in Egypt ” (selections), 
Handel. June 8, “Elijah,” Mendelssohn. June g, 
“ Hallelujah’ Cantata (Op. 50), A. Becker; ‘‘ Moses” 
(selections), Rubinstein; Vorspiel, Quintet, and 
Chorus from Act 3, ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,” Wagner. 


OTHER Concerts are announced for the same month 
to be given by visiting societies.’ As in June, so in 
the months following, but with abundant variety. 
The musical directors add to their provisional table 
of arrangements: “ The above list represents that 
portion of the special musical demonstrations for 
which dates are absolutely fixed. Regular musical 
features of the entire Exposition period include semi- 
weekly Orchestral Concerts in Music Hall; semi- 
weekly popular Orchestral Concerts in Festival Hall; 
and Organ Recitals. Plans for Chamber Music will 
be announced.” That the forthcoming World’s 
Show will be entitled to rank as the first in which 
music has taken its proper place seems now beyond 
possibility of dispute. 

THE organ-grinder is always with us, and so are 
complaints against the misery he inflicts. Something 
will have to be done, but short, as yet, of prohibiting 
the organ-grinder altogether. The happy, though 
ragged, children who, in court and alley, dance to his 
dulcet strains, are an argument against total aboli- 
tion. Some day the County Council may step in and 
provide music for the “slums.” Then send the 
“grinning Italian” home. 


THE novelties to be heard during the forthcoming 
(2st) series of Richter Concerts are Fibich’s 


‘‘Gefesselter Prometheus,” Grieg’s music for soli and 
chorus to Bjornson’s “ Olav Trygvason,” R. Strauss’s 
Poéme Symphonique “ Don Juan,” Schubert’s “‘ Des 
Teufels Lustschloss,” and Smetana’s Poéme Sym- 
phonique ‘“ Vitava.” Beethoven’s Fifth, Seventh, 
and Ninth Symphonies and Mozart’s in G minor are 
also promised. There will be six Concerts, the first 
of which is announced for June 5. 


HERE is a list of some among the works to be 
performed at Norwich in October: ‘ Messiah,” 
“ Elijah,” ‘“ Golden Legend,” ‘ Judith” (Parry), 
“Water Lily” (Cowen), * Una” (Gaul), “ Ancient 
Mariner ” (Barnett), Symphony in A minor (German). 
The vocalists engaged are Mesdames Albani, Anna 
Williams, Helen Trust, Belle Cole, and Marian 
Mackenzie; Messrs. Lloyd, Ben Davies, Salmond, 
Pierpoint, and Henschel. 


Our Glasgow correspondent points out that the 
Choral Union of the great city on the Clyde recently 
accomplished a notable feat; that is to say, performed 
three oratorios in one week. “ Belshazzar” was 
given on January 31, the “ Creation” on the 2nd ult., 
and “Elijah” on the 4th ult. Bravo the Choral 
Union! This is almost equivalent to a Festival, and 
assuredly celebrated in worthy fashion the Jubilee of 
the Society. 

Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN’s music is not strange to 
the great Handel orchestra at the Crystal Palace, 
and the most popular of his serious works, the 
“Golden Legend,” will be given there on June 24 
next, under Festival conditions, for the second time. 
It,.would not be rash to predict the character of the 
audience, as to numbers, which will attend on that 
occasion. 

WE are sorry to read in the Norfolk Chronicle, after 
an enumeration of the oratorios, cantatas, and vocal 
artists to be connected with the next Festival, that 
“what undoubtedly gives the greatest possible 
satisfaction to the public” is the engagement of 
Messrs. Paderewski and Sarasate. Perhaps the 
Chronicle is right, and there’s the sting of the 
situation. 

MapaME ALBaAnt left London for Vienna on the 
21st ult. She will sing at one of the Philharmonic 
Concerts in the Austrian capital, and appear in opera 
not only there, but at Prague and Buda-Pesth. May 
all success attend her, for she is much more an 
artist than the special evolution of musical life known 
as a prima donna. 

Tue 800th anniversary of the Consecration of 
Winchester Cathedral will be commemorated on 
April 8 and 9 by special services. The music is to 
include, besides selections from Mendelssohn, Handel, 
Wesley, and Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, a new Anthem, 
specially composed for the occasion by Sir Herbert 
Oakeley. 

A FRrencu translation of “Voice, Song, and 
Speech,” by Mr. Lennox Browne and the late Emil 
Behnke, being in course of publication, the former 
has written a sympathetic biographical memoir of 
his colleague by way of Introduction. 


A Suite for Orchestra, by Sir Herbert Oakeley, 
was recently performed in Rome in the presence of 
Her Majesty the Queen of Italy, who expressed her 





Overture ‘Auf Carlstein,” Goldmark’s Overture 


warm approval of the music. 
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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Ash Wednesday performance of Gounod’s sacred 
trilogy ‘‘ The Redemption ” is now looked for as a matter of 
course at the Albert Hall, and so far from the work fading 
in popularity it appears to rise in the estimation of the 
great oratorio-loving public, the attendance on the 15th ult. 
exceeding, it is said, 8,000 persons. The French master’s 
deeply impressive musical illustration of the sublime tragedy 
of Calvary is more effective in the huge building at Ken- 
sington Gore than in any other concert-room, though of 
course a Cathedral is the most fitting place for its presenta- 
tion. Though not faultless, the rendering on the present 
occasion was well worthy of Sir Joseph Barnby’s forces, 
the clear enunciation of the words in the choruses calling 
for specialcommendation. Among the soloists the greatest 
effect was won by Miss Esther Palliser, whose sweet, well- 
trained voice told so well in the lovely air with chorus, 
“From Thy love as a Father,” that an encore was 
demanded with irresistible force. Mr. Iver McKay made 
one unfortunate slip but was otherwise efficient, and the 
services rendered by Miss Margaret Hoare, Miss Marie 
Brema, Mr. Norman Salmond, and Mr. Watkin Mills were 
in all respects satisfactory. 


LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


At the fifth Concert, which took place on the 2nd ult., 
Mr. Henschel brought forward his newly-formed choir, 
the pieces chosen for its trial-flights being Mendelssohn’s 
beautiful ‘Hear my Prayer” and the superb chorale 
“‘Wach auf!” from ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.” Both perform- 
ances justified a belief that this choral force will, in the 
near future, take high rank among Metropolitan choirs. 
Its tone is powerful, rich, and brilliant—its attack and 
discipline excellent. That a certain lack of ease and 
subtlety should have marked its contrasts and grada- 
tions of speed and power was not surprising, since 
the débutant’s sense of responsibility necessarily leads 
to excess of zeal. Such defects will soon remedy them- 
selves. The solo in Mendelssohn’s charming work had for 
its interpreter that perfect artist, Mrs. Henschel, who also 
introduced an air from Massenet’s ‘ Esclarmonde.”’ 
The purely orchestral numbers were Beethoven's 
“Pastoral”? Symphony, Schumann’s fine Overture to 
‘‘Manfred,”’ and a selection from ‘' Die Meistersinger.”’ 
Of the first-named, better performances have been 
heard, but Schumann and Wagner had full justice 
done to them, which is not saying a little. The 
audience was the largest that, until then, had attended a 
London Symphony Concert, but was exceeded by that 
which assembled at the next Concert, on the 16th ult. On 
this occasion some three hundred eager applicants for 
admission had to be sent away. The attractions were 
Beethoven’s ‘ Eroica,”’ and, for the rest, a Wagner pro- 
gramme. The Symphony was very well played, if we except 
a little loss of dignity at the outset, and Mr. Henschel was 
recalled at its close. The ‘‘ Siegfried Idyll,” the Prelude 
and Closing Scene from “ Tristan,” the ‘“‘ Procession of the 
Gods” from “ Das Rheingold,” and two vocal excerpts from 
‘“‘ Die Meistersinger ’’ formed the Wagner selection which, 
with the Symphony, had been chosen in commemoration of 
the anniversary of Wagner’s death (the 13th ult.), and was 
rendered with much of the effect intended by the composer. 
The vocal pieces consisted of the Prize Song and the 
famous Quintet. The Walther on this occasion was 
Mr. Henry McKinley, who has a voice of genuine tenor 
quality and a good method. His phrasing was not broad 
enough for our liking, but nervousness must perhaps be held 
accountable. Mr. McKinley’s first appearance awakened 
a desire to hear him again, and the audience said so, quite 
plainly, in the usual way. His colleagues in the Quintet 
were Miss Nancy McIntosh, Miss M. Brema, Mr. C. 
Karlyle, and Mr. K. Rumford, a new baritone who made a 
favourable impression in the music of Hans Sachs. 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


Tue Saturday series was resumed on the 18th ult., when 
Master Otto Hegner was the instrumental soloist. His 


chief effort was in Beethoven’s G major Pianoforte Con- 
certo, the solo part of which he rendered accurately, neatly, 
and rhythmically, though without any depth of feeling. In 
a Valse Caprice by Strauss-Tausig he displayed his excel- 
lent technique to great advantage, and was also heard in 
Chopin’s Ballade in G minor, playing Schumann’s ‘ Des 
Abends” as an encore. Mr. Manns, who was very 
cordially and sympathetically greeted on resuming his 
place at the Conductor’s desk, introduced a couple of 
numbers from Nicodé’s ‘“ Carnival,” a bright and showy 
composition of considerable merit. Fine performances were 
given of Beethoven’s C minor Symphony and Sterndale 
Bennett’s beautiful ‘‘ Naiads ’’ Overture. Madame Duma, 
the vocalist of the afternoon, was heard to considerable 
advantage in the familiar scena from ‘“ Tannhauser” in 
which Elizabeth greets the halls of her ancestors, and in 
some Lieder by Lassen. 


SIR CHARLES HALLE’S CONCERT. 


THE statement widely circulated last year that Sir 
Charles Hallé would give no more Concerts in London with 
his famed Manchester band, in consequence of the small 
measure of support he had received, has happily proved to 
be erroneous, and the large and briliiant audience which 
attended the performance in St. James’s Hall, on the 22nd 
ult., may probably induce him to continue his enterprise 
next season. Certainly, the programme on the occasion 
referred to was singularly attractive, the addition of a little 
vocal music being no doubt welcome to the general public. 
The orchestral pieces included Beethoven’s Symphony 
in C minor, Weber’s “Der Freischiitz’? Overture and 
Wagner’s to ‘‘Die Meistersinger,” and these were all 
given in a manner that it would be no exaggeration to 
describe as superb, the ensemble being absolutely faultless. 
Dvorak’s picturesque Suite in D (Op. 39), first introduced 
last season, was repeated by desire, and again proved very 
enjoyable. An extremely fine performance was given of 
Brahms’s masterly Double Concerto in A minor, for violin 
and violoncello, by Lady Hallé, the two artists being twice 
recalled. Mr. Santley, who was in excellent voice, sang 
the aria ‘“ Hai gia vinta la causa” from ‘Le Nozze di 
Figaro,” and Mdlle. Landi gave Berlioz’s very expressive 
song ‘‘La Captive.” The new-comer has a moderately 
powerful mezzo-soprano voice of wide range and pure 
quality, and her method and phrasing proved her to be an 
artist of the first grade. 


ROYAL. OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


THE lyric drama is accustomed in this country to free 
treatment, and at Covent Garden, during the past month, 
it had to submit to the exigencies of Sir Augustus Harris’s 
fancy balls. With the stage occupied by a gallery for 
performers of dance music, it became necessary to give 
opera, if at all, off the regular boards and on some others 
of an improvised character. “The manager, equal to 
the occasion, hit upon the idea of a “Recital,” in 
costume and with action, but on a platform built up 
in front of the proscenium and without scenery. A first 
representation under these conditions ‘passed off well. 
Mascagni’s “ Cavalleria Rusticana”’ and ‘‘ L’Amico Fritz” 
were the chosen works—happily chosen in view of the 
novel conditions, because nothing in the dramatic situations 
tended to provoke hilarity in thé wrong place. Some 
delay was experienced in getting the chorus on and off 
the stage with sufficient quickness, but this was 
made up for by the added effect of the music as 
delivered in the very heart, so to say, of the audience. 
Of course, both artists and audience had to ‘‘make believe” 
a good deal, as when a single cherry in Suzel’s hand stood 
for the whole tree required by the mise-en-scéne. This, 
however, was no bar to the enjoyment of the evéning’s 
programme, and the artists—-Mesdames Del Torre, Guercia, 
and Palisser; MM. Giannini, Dufriche, and Guetary— 
played up to their task with unflagging spirit and much 
success. 

The second venture was not so fortunate, nor could any 
reasonable person have expected that it would be. In 
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the audience, and, with no curtain to hide the fact of their 
return to life, it became necessary for Valentine and 
Marguerite to ‘‘resurrect”’ before the public eye. This 
was too much even for a confiding British public, who 
discovered that their sense of dramatic propriety had, 
under the circumstances, been offended. So ‘‘ Faust’? was 
not a success, albeit its familiar strains won the applause 
they usually evoke. Should the manager resume these 
Recitals at any time, he must be careful to put up operas 
in which nobody is required to give up the ghost. 


PROFESSOR STANFORD’S MUSIC TO “ BECKET.” 


THANKS to the enlightened and liberal policy of modern 
managers, with Mr. Irving at their head, the supply of 
incidental music to the poetic drama by composers of the 
highest rank among us multiplies with gratifying rapidity. 
We wish it were possible to chronicle a corresponding 
increase, among audiences, of appreciation in such work ; 
but the truth that music requires to be listened to, as well 
as heard, has not yet been realised by theatre-goers in 
general. At any rate, our impressions of Professor Stan- 
ford’s music to ‘* Becket ” were acquired, as to the Overture 
and Entr’actes, through a hubbub of conversation. To 
this perhaps we may attribute the fact that it hardly 
realised our expectations, based as these were on the 
composer’s previous achievements. Of the four Entr’actes, 
“King Henry,”’ ‘‘ Rosamund’s Bower,” ‘“ Becket’s Rest,” 
and “The Martyrdom,” the first and last seem 
to us to show most inventive power. The grace and 
fitness of the other two are obvious, but distinction seems 
wanting. The Overture appears to need a larger orchestra 
for its due effect, which is agitated and stormy. The 
music heard during the progress of the play gives evidence 
of abundant tact, but surely the clap of thunder which 
follows the death of Becket did not need an orchestral 
accompaniment! The curtain would fall more impres- 
sively in absolute silence. The performance, under Mr. 
Meredith Ball, was in every respect praiseworthy. 





MONDAY AND SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Morr than ordinary activity has marked the conduct of 
Mr. Arthur Chappell’s enterprise during the past few weeks, 
and for this he should be thanked, as the winter musical 
season has been for the most part characterised by dulness. 
The first performance of which notice must now be taken 
is that of Saturday, January 28, but of this little more than 
formal record is required. The concerted pieces were 
Beethoven’s early Quintet for strings in E flat (Op. 4) and 
Brahms’s somewhat hackneyed Pianoforte Quartet in G 
minor (Op. 25). Mr. Leonard Borwick gave a highly 
intelligent rendering of Beethoven’s familiar Sonata in D 
(Op. ro, No. 3), and Mr. Plunket Greene sang in his 
finest manner Lieder by Brahms and Schubert, and also 
three‘old Irish airs effectively arranged by Professor Villiers 
Stanford, forming part of a new collection shortly to be 
published. 

The scheme of the following Monday was of unusual 
interest. The most recent publications of Brahms are two 
books of short pianoforte pieces comprising seven Fantasias 
(Op. 116) and three Intermezzi (Op. 117), and of these 
Miss Fanny Davies introduced five—namely, two of the 
second book and three of the first. Though brief, the 
pieces are not trivial, and require close attention in order 
to estimate them at their proper value. At first acquaint- 
ance the most charming was the simplest—an Intermezzo 
in E flat in the manner of a Berceuse, though not so 
denominated. The rest depend for effect, not so much on 
their melodic interest as on the musicianly and ingenious 
writing with which Brahms invariably stamps everything 
that proceeds from his pen. The sketches are far from 
easy, but Miss Fanny Davies had fully mastered them and 
her interpretation could not well be surpassed. Another 
piece, marked “first time of performance,” was a series of 
five Vocal Quartets by Mr. Henschel, being settings of old 
Russian national poems, the authorship of which is said to 
be uncertain. They were translated into German by Mr. 
Julius Altmann, and were sung in that language, though 
an English version from the pen of Mr. Henschel was 
given in the programme. This music is strongly rhyth- 


mical and simple in phraseology, as befits illustrations of 
verses so homely in character. The Quartets received the 
fullest justice from the composer, Mrs. Henschel, Miss 
janson, and Mr. Shakespeare; and the same executants 
were heard in five numbers of the first set of Brahms’s 
Gipsy Songs (Op. 103), Mr. Henry Bird being an excellent 
accompanist in both instances. Mendelssohn’s beautiful 
Quartet in E minor (Op. 44) and Schubert’s magnificent 
Trio in E flat (Op. 100) completed a singularly attractive 
programme. 

The Concert of Saturday, the 4th ult., may be lightly 
passed over. Mr. Henschel’s new Vocal Quartets and 
Brahms’s Gipsy Songs were repeated, and the instrumental 
concerted works were Schubert’s Quartet in A minor 
(Op. 29) and Schumann’s Pianoforte Quartet in E flat 
(Op. 47). The pianist of the afternoon, Miss Ilona Eiben- 
schiitz, played Beethoven’s Sonata in C minor, a work 
for which she seems to have a special predilection. Her 
rendering lacks distinctiveness, but it is chaste and intelli- 
gent, and her purity of touch was noticeable in the 
marvellous Arietta. 

Dvorak’s Quartet in C (Op. 61), which headed the pro- 
gramme of the 6th ult., though comparatively an early 
work, had not been heard previously at these Concerts. It 
is remarkable for the length and elaboration of the first 
movement and the Brahms-like complications of rhythm in 
the slow movement. The Scherzo and Finale are simpler 
and the themes more characteristic of the Bohemian 
composer, but the Quartet, as a whole, cannot be properly 
judged after a first hearing. A second novelty was a 
remarkably refined and elegantly written Romanza 
in A for violin, by Mr. Piatti, which was played to 
perfection by Lady Hallé. Miss Eibenschiitz contented 
herself with one of Mendelssohn’s simplest ‘‘ Lieder ohne 
Worte”’ and the same composer’s Capriccio in E minor (Op. 
16, No. 2), and was of course called upon for more, her 
response being a piece which we understand was from the 
pen of Ignaz Brill. Mr. Eugéne Oudin sang and accom- 
panied himself admirably in two charming Lieder by 
Robert Franz and Grieg’s ‘Ein Schwan,” but a new 
ballad, ‘‘ More than all to me,” by Mr. F. H. Cowen, was 
somewhat coldly received. Beethoven’s Trio in E flat 
(Op. 70, No. 2) concluded the programme. 

The Concert of the following Saturday only needs formal 
record, Dvordk’s Quintet in A (Op. 81) was repeated by 
desire, and also Mr. Piatti’s Romanza for violin.. Mr. 
Borwick gave a very fine interpretation of Beethoven’s 
Variations in C minor, and the Concert ended with Mozart’s 
familiar Trio in E (No.6). Miss Louise Phillips, a pleasant 
vocalist, gave entire satisfaction in two Lieder by Brahms, 
and in a musicianly song, ‘‘ Home they brought her warrior 
dead,” by Mr. Somervell. 

On Monday, the 13th ult., Mr. Joachim made his first 
appearance this season and received an enthusiastic welcome 
from a large audience. The greatest violinist of his epoch 
quickly proved that his natural force remains unabated by 
his splendid tone and firm, virile execution in Beethoven’s 
favourite Quartet in C (Op. 59, No. 3). His solos were the 
Adagio in E minor from Spohr’s Concerto (No. 11, Op. 79) 
—not Op. 50, as printed in the programme—and an expres- 
sive Capriccio in A minor by Gade, a movement of Bach 
being given as the inevitable encore. Miss Agnes Zim- 
mermann gave a delightfully finished if not very powerful 
rendering of Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques, and Miss 
Liza Lehmann was charming in a once popular song 
“Vieni, Dorina bella,” by Bianchi, a composer of many 
operas at the time successful but now forgotten. The 
final work was Haydn’s rarely played Quartet in B minor 
(Op. 64, No. 6). . 

The Concert of Saturday, the 18th ult., commenced with 
Mozart’s Quartet in C (No. 6) and ended with Schubert’s 
Rondeau Brillant in B minor for pianoforte and violin 
(Op. 70). Mr. Joachim repeated Gade’s Capriccio, and alse 
played his favourite ‘Garten Melodie,” transcribed from 
Schumann’s “ Pieces for Four Hands” (Op. 85). Four 
movements from Bach’s Suite-Anglaise in A minor (No. 2) 
were added to the repertory by Mr. Leonard Borwick, who 
rendered them with perfect clearness and masculine vigour. 
Miss Filliinger was the vocalist. : 

The last Concert we can notice at present is that of 
Monday, the 20th ult., which commenced with Cherubini’s 
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Quartet in D minor (No. 3). This remarkably melodious | female, provided for the purpose by the unscrupulous 
and genial work had not been heard for thirteen years, and | but kindly-hearted Fleet parson, Dr. Manacle. Amabel is 


it was enthusiastically received, thanks, in part, to a 
brilliant performance. The statement in the programme 
that only three Quartets by Cherubini have come to light is, 
of course, erroneous. Three more were published a few 


years ago and were performed at Sir Charles Hallé’s | 


Concerts in 1889. One of them, in F, was given twice at 
the Popular Concerts in November of the same year. The 
remaining instrumental pieces on the present occasion were 


Beethoven’s String Trio in G (Op. 9, No. 1), Tartini’s | 
| melodies, approaching perhaps nearer to those of Adolphe 


Violin Sonata in G (played of course by Mr. Joachim), and 
four pieces by Scarlatti, rendeted with beautiful finish by 
Miss Eibenschiitz. Mrs. Cresér, who kindly appeared at 
short notice as the vocalist in place of Madame Gomez, 


was most acceptable in her last song, Mr. F. H. Cowen’s | 


“ For a Dream’s sake.”’ 





THURSDAY SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS. 


SCHUBERT is a good name with which to conjure 
musically, as Messrs. William Nicholl, Septimus Webbe, and 
Hans Adolf Brousil realised on the 2nd ult. Steinway Hall 
was filled with admirers of the master whose honours were 
destined to be of a posthumous description, and had the 
programme been devoted entirely to his works gratification 
rather than regret would have been declared. But it is the 
plan of the three musicians forming the directorate of these 
high-class Concerts to assign the first part only to one of the 
eminent composers and tomake the latter half miscellaneous. 
Thus, on this occasion, Popper’s Violoncello and Pianoforte 
Duet “Im Walde” (for Messrs. Brousil and Webbe) figured 
towards the close. Summoning the assistance of Mr. Otto 
Peiniger, the violinist, it was in the power of the pianist 
and violoncellist just-named to set before the subscribers 
Schubert’s Trio in B flat (Op. 99), an admirable example 
of the constructive skill as well as of the wealth of melody 
with which the ill-fated composer was endowed. It was 
played with much brightness, spirit, and feeling, as also 
was the Rondo Brillant (by Messrs. Peiniger and Webbe). 
Madame Clara Samuell gave an impassioned rendering of 
“The Young Nun,” and the exquisite sentiment of the 
ever-welcome ‘‘ Serenade ”’ was brought out in an extremely 
sympathetic and earnest style by Mr. William Nicholl, to 
whose voice it is so perfectly suited. 





“THE GOLDEN WEB.” 


AFTER many vicissitudes the last opera of the lamented 
composer, Goring Thomas, was presented for approval by the 
Royal Carl Rosa Company, at the Court Theatre, Liverpool, 
on the 15th ult., and the event aroused considerable interest, 
many musicians, and a strong contingent of critics from 
London and the provinces, being present, although the 
work itself is of a more ephemeral nature than those which 
gave Goring Thomas name and fame in lyric drama. It 
was not originally intended for the Royal Carl Rosa “ Light ” 
Company, as the following extract from an official announce- 
ment will show: “The late Mr. Arthur Goring Thomas 
was commissioned by the late Mr. Carl Rosa to compose 
this opera in the spring of 1887, Mr. F. Corder having 
previously submitted to Mr. Carl Rosa a libretto in which 
the historical subject of marriage within the precincts of 
the Fleet was the leading incident. Atthetime Mr. Goring 
Thomas received this commission, Mr. Carl Rosa had 
not made any arrangements for the formation of the 
Light Opera Company, which was not decided upon 
until the summer of 1888.” All this may be true, 
but the astute manager must have had the light com- 
pany in his mind when he commissioned ‘‘ The Golden 
Web,” for even in its present form the book savours 
of the bouffe order, though it is understood to have been 
practically re-written by Mr. B. C. Stephenson, while the 
music never once approaches what, for the sake of dis- 
tinction, is known as grand opera. A few words concerning 
the story will suffice in this place. The hero, Geoffrey 
Norreys, is desirous of wedding the fair Amabel, daughter 
of Mr. Bullion, arich city merchant; but being impecunious 


and, at the same time, entitled to a considerable sum on his | Shakespeare’s ‘Song of the Pedlar,” from ‘‘A Winter’s 
wedding day, he consents to marry an unknown masked | Tale.” Miss Sarah Berry was highly commend 


‘ 





pursued by an elderly beau, Lord Silvertop, who thinks he 
marries her, also in the Fleet, but when the disguises are 
removed Geoffrey finds to his delight that he is united to 
his lady-love, while the old fop discovers that he is chained 
for life to Amabel’s spinster aunt, Pamela Patch. In 
writing the music it would seem that Goring Thomas had 


| the idea of striking a happy mean between the puerilities of 
' opéra bouffe and the necessary elaboration of serious opera. 


It is a delightful score, full of refined and elegantly written 


Adam and of Ambroise Thomas in his lighter moods than 
any other composers of lyric drama. Without entering 
into a full analysis, mention may be made of the bright 
opening choruses in the Fleet market ; asentimental air for the 
hero, ‘‘ Fly, summer, fly”’ ; an expressive song for the spinster 
aunt, ‘‘I knew a love-song years ago”’; and a quintet, “A 
Golden Web’s before them ” in the first act ; a remarkably 
humorous song for the old beau, in which he is constantly 
interrupted by the listeners; an air for the Fleet parson, 
‘* Like a kindly spider,” in the second act; and the chorus 
of market people in the third, as being gems in their unpre- 
tentious way. Something more may be said of the work 
next month, when it will be running at the Lyric Theatre, 
but meanwhile it is only just to chronicle a remarkably 
good performance by the Royal Carl Rosa Company. Among 
the principals Miss Alice Estey, Mr. Edwin Wareham, Mr. 
Aynsley Cook, and Madame Amadi are the most entitled 
to praise; but all were equal to their duties, and the 
orchestra, chorus, and scenic arrangements were all of the 
first class. The company is evidently maintaining the 
standard of excellence it reached under its lamented founder. 


AMATEUR ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


WE have only two of these performances to notice this 
month. The Royal Amateur Orchestral Society gave its 
second Concert this season on Saturday, the 11th ult., the 
principal piece in the programme being Beethoven’s 
Symphony in C minor. Mr. George Mount’s players were 
a little overweighted in this colossal masterpiece, the wind 
instruments being chiefly at fault, and the pace adopted in 
the Andante was decidedly too fast. Far more commend- 
able was the rendering of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s charming 
Masque Music from ‘‘The Merchant of Venice.” A 
selection from ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” two Dances from 
Mr. E. German’s music to ‘Henry VIII.,” and a ballet 
movement by Tschaikowsky completed the instrumental 
portion of the programme. Miss Evangeline Florence and 
Miss Sarah Berry supplied the vocal music, the latter in 
place of Mrs. Helen Trust. Both were highly commendable, 
alike in their selections and in the manner of interpretation. 

A highly ambitious programme was put forward by the 
Stock Exchange Society at its second Concert, on the 
21st ult. Schubert’s beautiful but misnamed ‘ Tragic” 
Symphony in C minor (No. 4) was welcome as it is so 
rarely heard, and the same may be said of Cherubini’s noble 
Overture to ‘‘ Medea.’”? Both were played with much 
vigour under Mr. George Kitchin’s direction, but more 
refinement was needed in many passages, a real piano 
being never once obtained. By far the best results were 
gained in Mr. Ebenezer Prout’s tuneful Suite de Ballet, 
originally composed for the Westminster Orchestral 
Society. With the composer at the desk, all the details of 
the picturesque orchestration were brought out with 
admirable clearness, the performance being one of the best 
we have ever heard by an amateur body of executants. 
Mr. C. Rawdon Briggs, a violinist of considerable attain- 
ments, won deserved applause in Max Bruch’s impressive 
Romanza in A (Op. 42), and Miss Estelle Thomson was 
equally successful in a pianoforte Caprice Valse by Saint- 
Saéns (Op. 38), which she rendered with the requisite 
lightness and crispness of touch. The male voice choir 
attached to the Society sang with its customary artistic 
care a refined part-song ‘Evening Rest,’ by Santner, 
Clarke-Whitfield’s picturesque glee ‘‘ Wide o’er the brim,” 
and a humorous setting, by Mr. C. Lee Williams, of 
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rendering of Rossini’s ‘Di Tanti Palpiti” and in a 
ballad which she introduced in the second part; but she 
might easily have chosen songs more worthy of her ability 
and of a high-class Concert. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


REGULAR frequenters of the Students’ Concerts cannot 
but have been struck of late with the general excellence of 
the violin playing, and more especially with the somewhat 
remarkable fact that for absolute purity of intonation, for 
finish and charm of style, the lady students are not only 
facile principes, but leave their male colleagues simply 
“nowhere.” We cannot stay to inquire into the cause of 
this singular phenomenon; perhaps some champion of the 
“Ewig Weibliche” will come forth to give good reasons 
why the so-called weaker sex is so much the stronger in an 
important matter like that first requisite of violin playing, 
perfect intonation. Surely there must be a more potent 
factor at work than such a prosaic one as mere hard study. 
Of the students who excelled in the qualities referred to 
above, we must name Misses Ruth Howell and Jessie 
Grimson who, at the Concert of the 2nd ult., played the 
Adagio from Spohr’s Eleventh Concerto and an Air with 
Variations by Rheinberger respectively. Miss Grimson was 
heard to even greater advantage at the following Concert, 
on the gth ult., when she introduced an impassioned and 
elaborate Andante by F. Kufferath. In this her double- 
stopping and octave playing were exceptionally good. Of the 
many remaining pieces in the interesting programmes of 
these two Concerts, we can only refer to a spirited perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s Pianoforte Trio in D, by Misses Hester 
Sloman and Jessie Grimson and Mr. Paul Ludwig; anda 
delightfully tuneful and finished rendering of Beethoven’s 
first String Quartet, by Misses Lilian Wright and Ruth 
Howell, Messrs. Leonard Fowles and Paul Ludwig. At 
the Orchestral Concert, on the 17th ult., ‘Mr. Alfred Wall 
attempted Brahms’s Violin Concerto, a task than which 
no more formidable one could have been put before 
a student. To expect him to do full justice to a work 
which even a Sarasate has thought well to leave severely 
alone would: be unreasonable, and, as a matter of fact, 
Mr. Wall’s technique is not yet equal to the exceptional 
demands this Symphony-Concerto makes upon the soloist. 
That he is a student of unusual promise, however, there 
can be no doubt, and that to natural gifts of no mean 
order he unites the earnestness of purpose which alone 
leads to success, the fact of his studying Brahms’s work 
should prove. Miss Ethel Cain sang the ‘‘ Ave Maria” from 
Verdi’s ‘‘ Otello” with sympathetic voice and appropriate 
expression, and the orchestra had thoroughly congenial 
tasks in Gade’s joyous little Symphony in B flat (No. 4), 
Mendelssohn’s ‘* Hebrides’ and Beethoven’s ‘‘ Leonore ” 
(No. 3) Overtures. It was worth a journey to Kensington 
Gore to hear the splendid strings play the whirling, tem- 
pestuous scale passages in Mendelssohn’s matchless sea 
piece, the bustling Finale of the Symphony, and the famous 
unison runs starting the final presto of Beethoven’s work. 
The least satisfactory part of the Concert was the indif- 
ferent playing of the wood-wind in the lovely pastoral 
Adagio of the Concerto. Professor Holmes conducted. 





LENTEN MUSICAL SERVICES. 

THE penitential season has again served to develop the 
musical resources of some of the leading metropolitan 
churches possessing a reputation for the introduction of 
appropriate compositions at special periods. At Marylebone 
Parish Church the first part of Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemption” 
and Stainer’s ‘‘ The Crucifixion” are being given on alter- 
nate Thursday evenings. A better choice could not be 
made, inasmuch as, whilst calculated to inspire the purest 
spirit of Christian worship, each work invariably commands 
the closest attention, no matter how frequently it may be 
heard. The natural impressiveness of “‘ The Redemption ” 
1s vastly enhanced when heard amid sacred surround- 
ings, more particularly when, as at Canon Barker’s 
church, it is prefaced by Sit John Stainer’s setting of the 


Mr. Francis Lloyd was the tenor soloist in Gounod’s work 
and Mr. Henry Bailey was the bass. Mr. F. B. Riddle, the 
new Assistant-organist, accompanied with discretion, and 
Mr. W. Hodge, the Organist of the church, conducted. 
The choir, numbering some eighty voices, exhibited 
adequate spirit. 

For the Friday evenings of Lent at St. Anne’s, Soho, 
Mr. E. H. Thorne, the Organist, has again provided an 
abbreviated version of Bach’s “‘ St. John Passion Music.” 
This setting of the sacred theme is in great favour here, 
and has become so well known that the congregation 
spontaneously join in the chorales, thus fulfilling the 
intention of the original designer of this species of com- 
position. It is probable that the ‘St. John” will never 
acquire the popularity of the ‘St. Matthew Passion,” but 
the work can lay claim to a persuasive charm that has the 
peculiarity of not only winning friends, but of keeping 
them. At St. Anne’s the Miserere and Walmisley’s 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in D minor usher in Bach’s 
pathetic yet noble strains. On the 17th ult. the soloists 
included Messrs. Sweeney (who sang the music of the 
Saviour), Ackerman (Pilate), and Pennington. One of the 
choirboys gave the beautiful aria “I follow Thee also, my 
Saviour, with gladness.” In order that Mr. E. H. Thorne 
might conduct the choir (about fifty voices) and small 
orchestra, Mr. E. Naylor played the accompaniments to 
the recitatives on the organ. 





DR. PARRY ON DESIGN AND EXPRESSION 
IN MUSIC. 


LarGE audiences were attracted during last month to the 
Royal Institution by Dr. Parry’s Lectures on “ Design and 
Expression in Music,”’ a report of the first of which appeared 
in THE Musicat Times for February. Dr. Parry had much 
to say about folk-songs, which were happily defined as 
‘‘epitomes”’ of the most advanced artistic music of the 
people amongst whom they were found. Nearly all the 
devices employed by the greatest masters to make their 
music definite and coherent were shown to be existent 
in miniature in folk-music. Wagner, for instance, made 
extensive use of a method characteristic of early folk-song 
—viz., the repetition of the same phrase at different levels 
of pitch. Speaking of the use of harmony by savages, Dr. 
Parry said isolated harmonies were very different from the 
employment of harmony as a basis of design, which had 
taken European races fully eight hundred years to system- 
atise. The slowness with which this had been achieved 
was one of the most remarkable things in the history of 
musical art. For centuries men seemed to have been wholly 
absorbed by solving the principles of harmony, and their 
sole aim seemed to have been the writing of simple counter- 
point so as to give an agreeable impression. Much of the 
formlessness of early music was traceable to the influence 
of the early Church. Dancing and gesture, two great 
incentives to definiteness of design, had no place in its cere- 
monies. Its teaching called for introspection and an attitude 
of mental contemplation and mystic ecstasy. As a conse- 
quence early sacred music was totally unrhythmic. The 
aim of Palestrina, Marenzio, and others was to produce a 
series of soft-flowing harmonies of dreamy indefiniteness, 
suggestive of vague intangible beauty; and this ideal was 
the true expression of the spirit of the Christian religion in 
their day. Secular music also was at first characterised by 
a similar indefinite style, but man’s instinct soon led him 
to make his everyday music more rhythmic and intelligible 
in design. Peri’s, Caccini’s, and Monteverde’s operas and 
cantatas, however, consisted for the most part of an 
aimless kind of recitative. Monteverde strove, in a wild 
experimental way, to secure dramatic expression, and 
occasionally, by chance, achieved striking results. At first 
instrumental music was merely vocal music played instead 
of sung, and consequently was of the same indefinite 
nature. Aided, however, by the desire for dance 
rhythms, design gradually crept in, although it took men 
half a century to even make up their minds to adopt a tonic 
and dominant succession as a basis of design. When, 
however, this was accepted, music rapidly became more 
definite, ultimately going to the other extreme. Cesti 








Miserere. At the first of these services, on the 16th ult., 
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Scarlatti established the operatic aria form, which, through 
its persistent use in opera, eventually became as wearisome 
as the previous formless recitative. Since the time of 
Palestrina no group of Italian musicians had done so much 
for the musical honour of their country as Vivaldi, Tartini, 
and other violin composers. These men were not only 
composers, but great players, and had every opportunity 
of observing how their music affected their audiences, and 
thus they were gradually led to adopt a cycle of move- 
ments which laid the foundation of the Sonata form—viz., 
an opening Allegro, an expressive slow movement, and 
a lively Finale. The reason why this series had 
been so persistently adopted was because it afforded 
the best possible contrasts. The first appealed to the 
intellect, the second to the emotion, and the third to action 
and gesture. Common-sense caused the addition of a 
solidly written slow introduction, and of the Minuet as a 
true dance form to come directly after the cantabile slow 
movement. It was soon felt that the graceful quiet cha- 
racter of this dance did not provide sufficient contrast, and 
composers endeavoured to make it more lively and 
thythmic. It was, however, reserved for Beethoven to 
replace it by the Scherzo, who thereby not only introduced 
one of the most characteristic of modern movements, but 
also emphasised the fact that expression of the widest 
and most comprehensive kind was the true object 
of art; for in the Scherzo Beethoven endeavoured 
to write not only a beautiful movement, but one 
which should faithfully reflect the humorous side of 
human nature. The Italians, the inventors of all our 
musical forms, stopped short in their development at the 
point at which the forms became a means of expression. 
Then it was that the Germans stepped in and applied them 
to their true artistic purposes. Gluck protested in favour 
of expression, and the truth of his aims was shown by the 
attractive qualities which his music still possessed. His 
success was the more remarkable when it was considered 
that in his time design of the harmonic kind was still in its 
earliest stage, and that orchestral writing as we knew it 
had not then begun. Mozart, gifted with a marvellous 
instinctive perception for abstract beauty, strove more to 
secure perfection of form and appropriate orchestral colour. 
He'‘established the principles of instrumentation and per- 
fected various types of design. Haydn, always the true- 
hearted peasant, genial, homely, and human, was not so 
gifted as Mozart but was more characteristic, and his 
orchestration, though often crabbed, was always graphic 
and individual. But over all these composers decorum and 
conventional propriety ruled supreme. ‘The day, however, 
was ripe for new departures, and Beethoven’s sympathies, 
like those of Shelley and Byron, were all with freedom 
and emotional expression; but his mind was so perfectly 
balanced and his instinct for design so strong that he of all 
men secured the highest degree of expression within the 
limit of perfect design. For that purpose, however, he 
had to use the type of design which was best understood ; 
and that accounted for the preponderance in his works 
of the Sonata form. With Beethoven, therefore, musical 
art entered on a new phase, in which progress had been 
remarkably rapid. Before he was fifty years old, Berlioz, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schumann, Liszt, and Wagner had 
all arrived, whose very names suggested a different 
kind of art to that of Beethoven—a kind of art in which 
the Sonata was neglected. Berlioz, with his impetuous 
striving after intense and definite expression, could scarcely 
be thought ofin connection with sonatas. Chopin, it was true, 
wrote sonatas, but, inasmuch as they were sonatas they 
were not Chopin, and when they were Chopin they were 
not sonatas. ‘The field in which Schumann was truly 
characteristic was quite independent of sonata influence. 
Even Mendelssohn, the classicist, was least known by his 
sonatas ; while Liszt deliberately attempted to replace the 
sonata type by programme music. In our own day 
Brahms had written a fine Sonata and was great enough to 
do so again, but he was best known by “ Rhapsodies,” &c., 
and Dvorak, with his unsophisticated, half savage spirit, 
was not a sonata writer. This showed that the day of 
sonatas had passed; they were not the suitable type of the 
instrumental music of our age. People liked now the 
characteristic more than the artistic. Very few really cared 
for the artistic side of any subject. A hundred years ago 








art served a set, formal purpose ; now it was required to 
represent sensations and emotions. We wanted the 
portrayal of peculiar human characteristics, be they 
from the ‘‘slums”’ or the palace—on the whole, we preferred 
the ‘‘slums,’’ because they were more marked. The stories 
of Carmen” and ‘Cavalleria’ were from the ‘ slums.” 
There thus arose a new consideration in art—viz., the 
necessity of varying the style of treatment in accordance with 
the conditions under which the music was to be presented. 
Many apparently did not perceive this, and hence judged 
all music to be good or bad in proportion as it approached 
in style that of the Sonata or Chamber Quartet. There 
was a curious analogy between the present and a former 
crisis in musical art. The music of to-day was the revival 
of the polyphonic methods of Bach, combined with the most 
advanced types of harmonic design as represented by 
Beethoven ; just as the music of Bach and Handel was the 
product of the revival of the contrapuntal traditions of the 
early age of pure chord music, in combination with the 
simplest phase of harmony in the modern state of tonality. 
The greatest operatic works of to-day were the most poly- 
phonic the world had ever seen. We were now able to 
enjoy a complexity which to former ages would have 
seemed incoherence ; and our minds had become so imbued 
with the principles of tonality, that composers now fre- 
quently reckoned on our knowledgeto produce certain effects ; 
as when the tonalities were purposely obscured to suggest 
the mysterious. The latest addition to the composer’s 
resources—viz., orchestral colour, the most subtle in its 
effects was peculiarly illustrative of the extreme nervous 
sensibility of the present age. The effect of colour, how- 
ever, was only to make the listener more susceptible to 
impression; it was not a true means of expression, which 
existed in the musical figures themselves. There was a 
danger that undue indulgence in the excitement of colour 
would deaden sympathy with the more intellectual side of 
music. In conclusion, the lecturer said that the chiet 
factors in musical art had each developed into a means of 
expression: melody, first regarded as a beautiful design, 
became subsequently applied to expression; harmony, 
primarily used as a basis of form, afterwards utilised as a 
means of securing instant expression ; and colour, originally 
used to secure contrast, was now made to enhance expres- 
sion. Design not only made expression clear, but gave it 
its full force ; and by the quality of the thing expressed and 
the design in which it was announced were we able to 
distinguish that which was truly great and sound in art. 

The instructive character, as well as the enjoyment of the 
Lectures, were considerably increased by the musical illus- 
trations selected from the works of the composers to whom 
reference was made. 





MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Since our last notice of these interesting meetings, 
papers have been read by Mr. McNaught and Dr. C. W. 
Pearce. The former dealt with the “ History of Solmisa- 
tion,’ and pointed out that since the eleventh century 
names had been used to localise scale notes, identify pitch, 
and as voice aids, It was the employment of the same signs 
for these three distinct purposes that had caused so much 
confusion and led to such difficulty. The great merit of 
Guido’s hexachord system was that the position of the half- 
tones was fixed, always occurring between the third and 
fourth notes. But it was necessary, whenever the music 
exceeded the limits of a hexachord, or any tone foreign to 
it occurred, to change the syllables and pass into another 
hexachord. Such a change was called mutation, and was 
practically the same as the method of change notes 
employed by the modern Sol-faist. With the growth of 
modern tonality the hexachord system proved insufficient, 
and many and various expedients were suggested and 
more or less widely adopted. Amongst them were 
Hitzler’s Ba-bi-sa-tion or La-be-ce-da-tion and Graun’s 
‘‘ Da-me-ni-sa-tion.”” In the latter was shadowed forth 
Hullah’s idea of backward and forward vowel sounds 
for the flat and sharp deflections. The addition of 
“Si” for the seventh note of our scale was a great 
advance. The title of *‘ Do,” in place of ‘ Ut,”’ objection- 
able from its awkwardness to vocalise, for the initial note 
of the scale was derived from the first syllable of the name 
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of Signor Doni, whose friends also tried to secure the 
adoption of ‘‘ Ni” for the seventh of the scale. The ‘Ut 
and Re” method was still retained in France, but had 
practically died out in England as far back as 1650. Other 
innovators to whom we were indebted were Wilhelm and 
Jeu de Berneval. In the book of the latter we had the 
suggestion of Mr. Curwen’s doctrine of ‘mental effect.” 
To Mr. Curwen we were indebted for the application of 
‘“‘Te” to the seventh of the scale, whereby the sibilant 
“Si” was avoided. After a reference to the Lancashire 
and ‘‘Chevé” systems, Mr. McNaught concluded by 
strongly advocating the adoption of different names for 
pitch denominations and scale relationships. 

Dr. Pearce’s paper was based on Sir John Stainer’s 
remarkable essay ‘‘ Music in its Relation to the Intellect 
and the Emotions,” and had for its title ‘‘ On Listening to 
Music.” Mr. Prout was in the chair. There was an 
interesting discussion, in which the practice of following 
orchestral performances with a score in hand came in for 
plenty of praise and blame. 


GRESHAM COLLEGE. 


PROFEsSOR BRIDGE began his Hilary Term of Musical 
Lectures at Gresham College on the 7th ult., when he 
entitled his discourse “An hour with my Spinet,” and 
a very pleasant one it proved to be. The Professor 
exhibited his fine specimen of this ancient instrument, 
which was effectively played by Mr. E. Silas, and spoke in 
his usual vivacious and instructive manner about the 
“ Parthenia, or the Maydenhead of the first musicke that 
ever was printed for the Virginalls, composed by the famous 
Masters William Byrd, Dr. John Bull, and Orlando 
Gibbons,” the original edition of which, ‘entirely engraven 
upon copper plates by William Hole,’ was published in 
161. Referring to the characteristics of the twenty-one 
pieces which were contained in this volume, the Professor 
tread a description of the ‘‘ Pavan,’’ which would seem to 
indicate that this name was derived from the figures of the 
dance, rather than from the costumes of the dancers. The 
passage ran as follows: ‘‘ Pavan, an old stately dance, 
which received its name from the dancers, who with curious 
steps and settings of the feet, placing themselves one before 
the other, formed a wheel, almost like the peacocks when 
they puff themselves.” 

At the second Lecture the Professor based his remarks 
on John Playford, who effected many improvements in 
music printing. In his ‘Tunes to the Psalms” the 
‘Courteous Reader” was thus addressed: *‘ These following 
tunes of the Psalms are much used, not only for young 
probationers in song, but for those Parish Clerks which live 
in Country Towns and Villages where their skill is as small 
as their wages: But to them of this City of London which 
are most of them skilful and judicious men (in this matter) 
it will add little to their knowledge, yet I hope and wish it 
may to some of their congregations, who I am very 
sensible have great need of Instruction therein.” Playford 
himself being a parish clerk to the Temple Church in 1683 
might, the Professor said, have had something to do with 
the above expressed superiority of the London men over 
their country brethren. A very enjoyable selection of 
catches, ayres, dialogues, and glees from “ Playford’s 
Musical Companion” were sung during this Lecture by 
a Dan Price and some of the Westminster Abbey choir- 

ys. 

The two concluding Lectures were continuations of 
“Talks about the Orchestra,” the instruments under con- 
sideration on this occasion being the trumpet, trombones, 
and bass tuba. The principles of construction, capabilities, 
and peculiarities, together with examples of the use by 
composers of these instruments, were graphically described, 
and an interesting explanation given of the three varieties 
of the slide trumpet—viz., the original, invented about the 
end of last century by John Hyde; Mr. Wyatt’s, which 
had four tubes sliding on each other in such manner that 
only half the wrist movement was necessary; and Messrs. 
Boosey’s, in which the slide worked from the performer. 
The modern “ Bach trumpet ” in A alt, consisting ofa long 
straight tube of narrow bore and provided with two pistons, 





in Berlioz’s words as an instrument “used in circles of 
society in which elevation and purity of style were not 
considered essential.” 

The illustrations on the trumpet were played by Messrs. 
Solomon and Morrow, and those on the trombones and 
bass tuba by Messrs. Colton, Davis, Gutteridge,.and Booth, 
the ensemble playing of the latter admirably displaying the 
delicate gradations of tone of which trombones are capable. 
Mr. C. Ackerman, by his excellent singing, also contributed 
to the enjoyment of the audience. 





MR. DAVID JENKINS’S ORATORIO “ DAVID AND 
SAUL” AT SWANSEA. 

An event of some interest to the music-loving Welsh, 
and one which has been looked forward to with consider- 
able interest for some time, was the first performance of 
the Oratorio ‘“ David and Saul,’ composed by David 
Jenkins, which took place at Swansea on January 26 
last. Generally, it may be assumed that music in Wales 
is mainly made up of choral singing, and therefore the 
production of a new Oratorio by a Welsh composer is an 
event always viewed with keen interest. ‘David and 
Saul,” although now performed for the first time in its 
entirety, was written some ten years ago, and two or three 
of its choruses have become widely known in the Princi- 
pality, having been freely used as test pieces at the National 
Eisteddfod competitions, a purpose for which they are well 
adapted. The work, commendably moderate in length— 
twenty-four numbers—deals prettily and poetically with the 
episode in the life of Saul, wherein the melancholy is dis- 
pelled by the power of music performed by David and the 
musicians who accompany him. This affords opportunity for 
musical treatment of various emotions, such as Saul’s melan- 
choly, his despair, pride, rage, terror, and repentance, and his 
comfort at the return of the Divine favour, which changes 
his“anguish into joy, whereon “the Fiend departs, and 
David concludes with a song of triumph on the powers of 
harmony and the seraphic hymn that attends her as the 
minister of heaven on the creation of the world.” The 
Oratorio is written for soprano, contralto, tenor, and bass 
soli, and the usual chorus and orchestra. It opens with an 
Overture—Adagio in A minor, leading to Allegro in 
A major—in the regulation ‘“two-subject”. form. The 
principal vocal numbers include the airs ‘ Almighty 
Lord” and ‘‘ Ye woods and lakes,” for tenor; ‘“‘ And lo! 
the radiant sun” and ‘‘ Descend, Celestial visions,’ for 
bass ; ‘‘ Happy King, thy woes are o’er,” for contralto, 
and solo for same, with male-voice chorus, ‘‘ Sweetly let 
the numbers roll”; and for soprano, ‘‘ Hark, the solemn 
nightingale” (with chorus), and ‘‘ Come, fair repentance.” 
All of these are more or less effective. One of the most 
attractive numbers is the quartet ‘‘ Softly breathe your 
numbers.” It is well written for voices, and met with an 
irresistible encore, and will probably be heard again as a 
detached concert piece, for which it seems well adapted. 
The choruses, as might be expected in Welsh com- 
positions, are the most successful portions of the work. 
They are original in subject and ingenious in treatment, 
and possess a censiderable amount of dramatic power, 
which culminates in the chorus ‘ Now th’ impetuous 
torrents rise” (one of the test pieces at the Grand National 
Eisteddfod at Swansea in 1891). Others specially worthy 
of notice are “‘ Thus Heav’n’s decree in thunder’s sound” 
(National Eisteddfod Competition at Aberdare), “ Fly, ye 
sons of Israel,’ and the concluding chorus, “ Twas 
then, ye sons of God” (National Eisteddfod Competition, 
Brecon). : 
Taken as a whole, the work possesses plenty of vigour 
and greater originality than we are in the habit of expecting 
from Welsh composers of oratorios. There are, in places, 
certain small matters that betray a want of experience— 
such as an occasional abruptness of modulation and a crude 
progression in the vocal solos, as well as passages for the 
orchestra—the latter not at all to be wondered at in Wales, 
where it would almost seem as if the average choral con- 
ductors considered instrumental or orchestral music quite a 
superfluity, and where it is not at all an uncommon thing 
in the performance of an oratorio for the conductor to cease 
beating when the voice stops, thereby depriving what 
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Certain it is that to hear a fairly decent orchestra at an 
oratorio performance in South Wales is almost impossible. 
The performance now under notice was marred by a very 
shaky rendering of that portion of the score for which the 
composer has our sympathy, and therefore it would be 
hardly fair to say much about it. The chorus, on the 
contrary, had been well trained, and did, as Welsh choruses 
generally do, excellently well. In quality of tone, balance 
of parts, precision in attack, and just intonation they are 
worthy of all praise. 

The solos, too, were in good hands. Miss Medora 
Henson, the soprano, a most intelligent and capable artist, 
confirmed the good impression which she made in the town 
not long since, and is likely to be in request for similar 
performances in the district. Miss H. M. Jones, Mr. Ben 
Davies, and Mr. David Hughes, who made up the quartet, 
are all well known. They were in excellent form and had 
a very warm reception, which was all the more hearty from 
the fact that they are all Swansea born and are three artists 
of whom Swansea people are very justly proud. 

The audience was a large one and very appreciative, 
and the cordial reception given to his work must have been 
very gratifying to the composer, who conducted, and was 
heartily applauded and recalled at its conclusion. 


OBITUARY. 


VincENz LACHNER, the youngest of the three brothers 
who have attained distinction in the musical world, died at 
Carlsruke on January 22. He was born at Rain 
(Bavaria), on July 19, 1811, his father being Organist of 
that place, and the early and most thoroughgoing instructor 
of his gifted sons. After having passed through an 
educational course at the Gymnasium of Augsburg 
(maintaining himself the while by singing in churches and 
giving music lessons), Vincenz became for a time private 
tutor in an aristocratic family at Posen, and in 1833 was 
appointed vice-capellmeister at the Karnthner-Thor Theater, 
in Vienna, where his brother, Franz, occupied the post of 
principal Conductor. On the appointment of the latter 
shortly afterwards to a similar position at the Mannheim 
Court Theatre, Vincenz succeeded his brother in the 
Viennese appointment; and again, two years later, when 
Franz accepted the important conductorship at the Munich 
Opera, the younger Lachner stepped into his place at 
Mannhein, a position from which he retired in 1873. Since 
then he has lived in Carlsruhe, actively employed until the 
last in his art, composing and conducting an occasional 
Concert performance. Vincenz Lachner was a most 
able and genial Conductor, and his artistic influence 
upon the musical life of Mannheim has been most marked. 
As a composer he followed the traditions of the classical 
school, and without being endowed with a distinctly 
creative power, will always occupy an honoured place in 
the musical history of his country. Vincenz Lachner 
visited this country in 1842, in the capacity of Conductor 
of a German Opera Company performing in London. 
Ignaz Lachner, though greatly advanced in years, still 
lives, in retirement, at Hanover. 

Josepna Lana, a niece of Mozart, died, in the latter part 
of January last, at Vienna, aged seventy-three. She had 
lived for many years past in the Austrian capital in great 
poverty, and on more than one occasion Concert perform- 
ances were organised in her aid. 

After a long illness, Miss BETTINA WALKER, whose 
‘* Musical Experiences,’”’ published in 1890, revealed an 
interesting writer as well as earnest student, has passed 
away. Born in Dublin, Miss Walker’s musical studies 
were not at first her main object in life, but, as narrated in 
her book, she ultimately found her vocation in music, and 
particularly in promulgating the views on pianoforte 
playing of Adolphe Henselt, her last and best appreciated 
instructor. Miss Walker was resident in London for the 
last few years, and died, on the 4th ult., at Fulham. 

With regret we announce the death, on the roth ult., of 
Mr. GeorGe Ferrey, until lately Organist of Christ 
Church Priory. This appointment has been held by only 
two organists since the organ was built in 1788, Mr. 
Hiscock, who was the first holder, being succeeded by Mr. 
Ferrey in 1851. : 

We have to record the death, on the 13th ult., at Edin- 





burgh, of Mr. GrorGe LICHTENSTEIN, a well-known and 
much-esteemed professor of music there. A native of 
Hungary, he was brought up for the law, but being concerned 
with the Revolution in the capacity of private secretary to 
Kossuth, he was actively engaged throughout the struggle, 
and when it was terminated by the intervention of the 
Russians he retired to Kénigsberg. Theconvention between 
Austria and Germany in 1851 compelled him to make a 
hurried departure from thence, and, accompanied by his 
brother, Mr. F. L. Lichtenstein, now editor of the 
Correspondence de Pesth, he arrived in London, where he 
soon made many friends, including the house of Broadwood, 
to which he always remained much attached. In 1856 he 
settled in Edinburgh, and, entirely devoting himself to music, 
became one of the leading pianoforte teachers and exercised 
an important influence on the musical taste of that city. 
When the Duke of Edinburgh (then Prince Alfred) was 
resident at Holyrood pursuing his studies, Mr. Lichtenstein 
was honoured by being chosen to accompany His Royal 
Highness’s performances on the violin. He was for many 
years a Director of the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution 
and one of the founders of the Edinburgh Society of 
Musicians, of which he was at one time the President. He 
was also a Director of the Charlotte Square Institution, in 
which he acted as head of the music department. Of refined 
and distinguished manners and imbued with a wide culture, 
he had a large circle of friends, not only among the resi- 
dents, but including nearly every musician of note who 
visited Edinburgh. He was in his seventieth year and 
unmarried. 

The death is announced, on the 15th ult., at Lille, of 
GABRIEL SINSOILLIEZ, the chef d’orchestre at the Grand 
Théatre, a few days after the first French performance 
there, under his direction, of Wagner’s ‘Der fliegende 
Hollander,” referred to in our Foreign Notes. Sinsoilliez 
was the composer of several comic operas and operettas, 
including ‘‘ Les Francés d’Yvonne,” “ Kahnfar,” and 
‘‘ Sakodo,” and had just completed a lyrical drama, entitled 
‘‘ Mariana.”’ He belonged to a family which has produced 
a number of musicians, and was only forty-five years of age. 


We regret to hear of the death, on the 22nd ult., at - 


Brighton, of Mr. GEorGE Woon (head of the firm of J. B. 
Cramer and Co.). Mr. Wood was born in Edinburgh, in 
1812, and, succeeding to the pianoforte business of his 
father, introduced many English and foreign artists to the 
public of the Northern capital. In 1861 he came to London 
and joined Messrs. Beale and Chappell in the business at 
201, Regent Street, of which he finally became the sole 
proprietor; and in 1863 took the Prince of Wales’s 
Bazaar, 207-9, Regent Street, and turned it into a piano- 
forte gallery—then the largest in Europe. He afterwards 
gave Concerts at Exeter Hall, took Christine Nilsson and 
Santley on professional tours, and in 1870 opened Drury 
Lane with a strong operatic company, producing, amongst 
other works, “‘ Mignon” and the ‘“ Flying Dutchman.” Of 
late years he devoted himself exclusively to the pianoforte 
business, in which he is succeeded by his nephews, Messrs. 
John and G. Muir Wood. 

We have also to record the following deaths—viz., On 
January 25, at Bologna, NazareNo Gatti, bassoon 
player, and professor of his instrument at the Liceo 
Rossini, aged seventy-three. 

On January 26, at Bremen, Aucust MEINHARDT, music 
publisher in that town. 

On January 28, at Altenburg, BARoN von LILIENCRON, 
for many years the Intendant of the Ducal Court-Theatre 
of Altenburg, aged eighty-seven. 

On the sth ult., at Dresden, Aucust Bicuner, violinist, 
for a period of sixty-one years a valued member of the 
orchestra of the Dresden Royal Opera. 

On the 11th ult., in London, SuzANNE Laatrr, a highly 
popular Parisian actress and singer during the latter days 
of the second French Empire, and a successful composer of 
chansons. She was born at Dunkerque, in 1833. 





MUSIC IN BIRMINGHAM. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Taxktnc up the record of Concerts here since my last 
letter, reference must be made to the annual Concert of 
Mr. and Madame Oscar Pollack, which took place in 
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the Masonic Hall on January 26. 
of the Concert-givers as pianist and vocalist, interest 
centred in the first appearance here of that gifted Royal 
Academy student, Miss Ethel Barns. Her violin-playing 
is certainly of a very high order, and the Polonaise from 
her own pen shows that she has no mean capacity as a 
composer. 

Mr. Stockley’s second Orchestral Concert was given in 
the Town Hall on the 2nd ult. Beethoven’s Symphony 
(No. 8) in F was the principal work performed, and some 
acceptable novelties were presented in the Notturno by 
Stewart Macpherson (conducted by the composer) and two 
movements from the Suite by Walter Wesché. Miss 
Wietrowetz made her first appearance here on this occasion, 
and created a great impression by the almost masculine 
vigour and breadth of style with which she played Spohr’s 


.“ Dramatic’? Concerto. The vocalists were Miss Anna 


Williams and Mr. Brereton. 

The Festival Choral Society’s Concert on the 16th ult. 
was of more than usual importance, for it was the means 
of introducing to a Birmingham audience the ‘ German 
Requiem ” of Brahms. The work had been well prepared, 
and the choral portions were given with delicacy or vigour 
as required. Some of the movements were taken too 
quickly, the great fugue in the sixth number suffering 
somewhat in effect thereby. The soloists were Miss Maggie 
Davies and Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, who were very successful 
in their parts. The choruses were given with massive 
effect, and the work, sombre in treatment though it was, 
deeply interested the audience throughout. Following the 
“Requiem ” came Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn of Praise,” a 
work presenting contrast and yet similitude in principle. 
This was most admirably performed, Miss Davies, Miss 
Mabel Grove, and Mr. Iver McKay taking the solo parts. 
The choruses were given in grand style and the Symphony 
was admirably played. Mr. Perkins presided at the organ 
and Mr. Stockley conducted. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel gave their first Vocai Recital in 
Birmingham, at the Masonic Hall, on the 2oth ult., when a 
very interesting programme was admirably performed. 

The annual Concert of Miss Fanny Davies was given in 
the Masonic Hall on the 22nd ult. As on the previous 
occasion, Miss Davies was assisted by Dr. Joachim and 
Mr. Piatti. The programme comprised Schumann’s Trio 
in F (Op. 80) and Beethoven’s Trio in E flat (Op. 70, No. 2). 
The solo pieces included the new Intermezzo (Op. 117, 
No. 1) of Brahms, Tartini’s ‘ Trillo del Diavolo,” and the 
Suite in G for violoncello, by Sebastian Bach. Some idea 
of the popularity of Miss Davies in her dwn city may be 


Apart from the efforts 





gathered from the fact that the whole of the seats in the | 
| « Adieu,” written by Mr. P. Napier Miles, a cultured local 


hall were let at reserved prices. 
The Turner Opera Company is still doing well at the 
Grand Theatre. 


To the previous repertory Balfe’s ‘“ Siege | 


of Rochelle” was added on the 3rd ult., and Donizetti’s | 


“Lucia di Lammermoor ” on the 8th ult., with Miss 
Amelia Sinico in the title part. ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” 


continues to attract large audiences, but the theatre | 
Presents the most remarkable sight on Saturday nights, | 


when upwards of 4,000 people are crowded into it. 


MUSIC IN BRISTOL.. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
SEVERAL of the smaller choral societies of Bristol and 


' neighbourhood have given Concerts during the past month, 


WiIiha 


but in no case was anything pretentious attempted. 

Bishopston Choral Society, a body increasing in member- 
ship and efficiency, sang a number of part-songs under the 
direction of Mr. Cedric Bucknall, on January 26. Among 
the pieces were Henry Smart’s “Sing to the Maidens,” 
Mackenzie’s “‘ Hark! ’tis the horn,’ Schumann’s “ Gipsy 
Life,” Mendelssohn’s “‘ Old Romance,” and Filby’s “ The 
Mice in Council,” which were creditably sung. 

St. Barnabas Choral Society brought forward Vincent's 
Choral Fantasia on old English Airs, and several part- 
Songs and glees at the Concert on the roth ult. Men- 
delssohn’s “‘ The Woods,” Bishop's “ Daughter of Error” 
(solo by Miss Agnes Sharland), Leslie’s ‘« Lullaby of Life,” 
and Caldicott’s ‘‘ The Boy and the Bee ” were also examples 


of excellent singing on the part of the choir. Mr. Mathews 
conducted. 


‘triple recall. 


The ninety-third Saturday Popular Concert, given on the 
11th ult., was a great success. Madame Gomez was the 
chief attraction; but, as furthering local music, the excellent 
singing of several choruses and part-songs by the choir was 
the most important feature. The pieces were Leslie’s 
“Lullaby of Life,” ‘‘To Rome’s Immortal Leader” 
(Mozart), ‘‘ The Song of the Vikings ”’ (Faning), a ‘‘ Cradle 
Song” of Smart, Hatton’s ‘‘ Lady, rise,” and Mozart’s 
‘Sweet peace descending.”” Mr. E. T. Morgan and Mr. 
Strugnell contributed songs, Miss Duckham pleasingly 
played some violin pieces, and the band performed overtures 
and selections. Mr. G. Gordon conducted. 

The annual Concert of the Orpheus Glee Society took 
place on the gth ult., when an unusually large assemblage 
came to hear some of the most perfect singing in the 
country of compositions for male voice choirs. No absolute 
novelty was contained in the scheme, but several pieces 
which have not been heard for many years came with 
renewed freshness. They included ‘ Past is the race of 
heroes” (Hargreaves), ‘‘ Go, idle boy” (Calcott), ‘I wish 
to tune” (Walmisley), ‘‘ Hush’d in death” (H. Hiles), “ The 
old church bells” (G. Riseley), ‘‘ Battle Song” (Schu- 
mann), ‘Ossian’ (Beischnitz), and ‘The Mariner’s 
Return (Hoesler). Tom Cooke’s “ Strike the Lyre” held 
its time-honoured place at the head of the programme. 
Sullivan’s ‘‘ The long day closes,” Krugh’s ‘‘ Drum March,” 
and Cruickshank’s “ Stars of the summer night ” were also 
listened to with delight. ‘‘ Come, follow me,” for four voices, 
from the pen of E. T. Driffield, who has local associations, 
was given for the first time by the Society, and it met with 
the warm approval of the audience. The humorous pieces 
were Kunze’s “Sailor’s Song’? and Dr. J. F. Bridge’s 
‘* Peace,’ which were both greatly relished. Mr, Harper 
Kearton and Mr. Montague Worlock were the soloists, 
and they acquitted themselves well. Mr. Riseley conducted 
in his usual inspiriting manner. 

The first Subscription Orchestral Concert of a short 
series ‘took place on the 13th ult. The works brought 
forward were Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony in A, the 
same master’s “‘ Egmont” Overture, and Mendelssohn’s 
“ Fingal’s Cave’? Overture, which were admirably per- 
formed. Mr. Leonard Borwick played Schumann’s 
Pianoforte Concerto, a posthumous Prelude in B flat of 
Mendelssohn, and a Hungarian Rhapsody of Liszt. With 
these Mr. Borwick made his first appearance before the 
public of Bristol—although he has taken part in ‘a Concert 
at Clifton College before—and made a most favourable 
impression, his playing of the Rhapsody winning him a 
Among the vocal contributions of Miss 
Bertha Moore were two songs, ‘‘ To the Moon” and 
amateur. 

The novelty at the popular Chamber Concert on the 
11th ult. was Brahms’s Clarinet Quintet (Op. 115), which 
was beautifully played by Messrs. G. A. Clinton (clarinet), 
Theo. Carrington, H. Bernard, F. S. Gardner, and E. 
Pavey, and rapturously received by the crowded assemblage. 
The same executants gave a faithful interpretation ot 
Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet in A. Miss Lock and Mr. 


| Theo. Carrington united their efforts in Beethoven’s 





| «Kreutzer? Sonata, which was finely played. Mr. Worlock 


contributed songs. a 

Bishopston Orchestral Society came before the public on 
the 6th ult., for the first time, and won approval by its 
playing, under the direction of Mr. Adams, of an interesting 
programme of music, which included movements from 
Haydn’s Seventh Symphony and Mozart’s “Jupiter” 
Symphony. ; 

A thoughtful and instructive Lecture on ‘‘ Chopin” was 
given at the Victoria Rooms, on the 7th ult., by Mrs. 
Liebich. Mr. Liebich played, and Miss Lena Phillips sang 
the musical illustrations. 

Mr. Carl Armbruster commenced a series of five Concert- 
Lectures—one each week—on Wagner’s ‘Tristan and 
Isolde,” at Clifton, on the 16th ult. During the course he 
will play through the whole of the work, and, aided by 
Miss Pauline Cramer, will sing vocal excerpts. 

Kingswood and District Choral Society gave its first 
Concert on the 1st ult. The vocal body, which was formed 
in the autumn of last year, has made surprising progress 
(under the direction of Mr. J. F. Nash), as shown by the 
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intelligent singing of Van Bree’s “ St. Cecilia’s Day” (with 
Miss Cromey as soloist), Beale’s glee ‘* Come, let us join,” 
Edwards’s “In going to my lonely bed,” and Garrett’s 
“Good-Night, Farewell.” A good beginning has thus 
been made in a large and important district of Bristol, 
and the Society gives promise of growing into a large and 
successful organisation, 





MUSIC IN DUBLIN. 
(FRoM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Tue Dublin Musical Society entered on its seventeenth 
season with a truly fine performance of Verdi’s ‘‘ Manzoni” 
Requiem, with the first part of Haydn’s “‘ Creation,” on the 
13th ult. The Concert took place at the Royal University, 
Earlsfort Terrace, and, notwithstanding several counter 
attractions, brought together a fairly large audience, The 
principal artists engaged were Miss Ella Russeil, Miss 
Marie Brema, Mr. Henry Piercy, and Mr. David Hughes, 
whose rendering of the solo numbers in each work was in 
every point unexceptionable. The band and choir of about 
400 executants claim more than an ordinary meed of praise 
for their admirable precision of attack, excellent tone, and 
just observance of gradation of sound, bidding fair to surpass 
the best traditions of the Society ; and perhaps the ensemble 
of chorus, band, and soloists in the number beginning 
“Rex tremendz majestatis” has never been equalled in 
Dublin for grandeur and sublimity of tone and expression. 
Mr. Horan was Organist and Dr. Joseph Smith occupied a 
handsome presentation Conductor’s chair, which, with music 
stand, was the gift of the choir at the final rehearsal, to 
emphasise their appreciation of the indefatigable labours 
and distinguished merits of their talented Conductor. 

The Chamber Music Recitals at the Royal Dublin 
Society’s Theatre are now overcrowded on Monday after- 
noons. The quartettists, as usual, are Signor Papini and 
Messrs. Delany, Grisard, and Bast, with Signor Esposito, 
pianist. 

Dr. Houston Collisson’s benefit Concert took place in 
the Leinster Hall on the 18th ult., and attracted a large 
and fashionable audience. The soloists were Madame 
Rosina Isidor, Madame Marian McKenzie, Misses Liza 
Dorizi, Isabel Maddock, Mr. Philip Newbury, Mr. Bantock 
Pierpoint, Miss Kate Chaplin (violin), and Dr. Collisson 
(pianoforte). The programme included a Recital from 
Gounod’s “ Faust,” with a miscellaneous second part. 

The Dublin Choral Union announced a Concert to take 
place in the Antient Concert Rooms on the 25th ult., con- 
sisting of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Engedi,” and, in the second part, 
a ‘Tone Scene,” by Dr. Annie Patterson, entitled ‘St. 
John’s Vision of Heaven.” It is understood that this per- 
formance is preliminary to the production of the work at 
Chicago this year under the direction of the composer. 


MUSIC IN EDINBURGH. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

THE most notable personality in musical circles, and one 
of the mosf familiar figures in the social life of Edinburgh, 
passed away, on the 13th ult., in the death of Mr. Lichten- 
stein. A short account of his varied career will be found 
in another column. 

Professor Niecks surprised even his warmest well-wishers 
at the second Reid Concert given under his direction. 
The nervousness of last year has quite disappeared, and a 
really splendid orchestra responded readily to his beat. 
The strings were particularly good and well balanced, and 
the brass was excellent. Most refreshing was the tone of 
the real trumpet. The programme did not fall much short 
of the generous dimensions of last year, as it lasted fully 
three hours, but its interést was rich and varied. The 
“*Egmont”’ and the “ Fingal’s Cave’? Overtures, Liszt’s 
“« Festklange,’”’ Mackenzie’s First Rhapsody, and MacCunn’s 
‘*Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow” were the orchestral pieces. 
Herr Julius Klengel played a Concerto by Volkmann and 
several shorter pieces for the violoncello, and Mr. Reynolds 
in a few short arrangements from Bach, called forth the 
exquisite tones of the oboe d’amore for the first time, in Edin- 
burgh, at least, within the memory of the “‘ oldest inhabitant.” 


Fraulein Fillunger deserves every credit for her choice of 
songs. Beethoven’s scena “Ah! Perfido,” Schubert’s 
‘Gross ist der Herr,’’ and two examples of the modern art 
song by Schumann and Brahms, so artistically sung as 
they were, proved a veritable treat, and her programme 
stands at the end of our season a grave reproach to many 
vocal artists whose names are better known. Mr. Francis 
Gibson accompanied with great taste. 

Messrs, Paterson’s sixth season of Subscription Concerts 
was brought to a successful close by a grand Orchestral 
Concert, at which Mr. Manns produced Brahms’s E minor 
Symphony for the first time here. Mr. Willy Hess, who 
took the place of M. César Thomson, scored a great success 
in Bruch’s G minor Concerto. 

Mr. William Townsend gave a most interesting Pianoforte 
Recital in the Queen Street Hall on the 4th ult., in which he 
showed all his well known perfection of technique. Chopin’s 
G sharp minor Etude was, perhaps, the greatest artistic 
success. The ‘‘Appassionata” was rather coldly played, 
but some of Schubert’s “‘ Wanderer ” Fantasia was in every 
way satisfactory. 


MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Tue Choral and Orchestral Concert season proper came 
to an end on the evening of the 4th ult. with a performance 
of “ Elijah,” A couple of Chamber Concerts will actually 
complete the season’s scheme, but their dates preclude 
notice in our present issue. Mendelssohn’s work attracted 
an enormous audience to St. Andrew’s Hall, and as the 
Glasgow Choral Union know “Elijah’’ almost to perfection, 
it goes vithout saying that the performance was an exceed- 
ingly fine one, and rendered remarkable, moreover, by Mr. 
Andrew Black’s powerful exposition of the part of the 
Prophet. His coadjutors were Miss Medora Henson, Miss 
Sarah Berry, and Mr. E. Houghton; and at the close of the 
Oratorio Mr. Joseph Bradley (the Conductor) was accorded 
an ovation, On the 2nd ult. the ‘‘ Creation” was pro- 
duced, and on the evening of January 31 ‘“ Belshazzar” 
was given. The Choral Union, in presenting three 
oratorios within one week, had clearly accepted a 
responsibility of some consequence, and the management 
were thus justified in claiming the occasion as a ‘ Choral 
Festival.” The performances were, moreover, part and 
parcel of the Society’s Jubilee celebration, an interesting 
epoch which may be signalised in other ways later on. 
Handel’s long-neglected work was well sung throughout, 
and if the band had been in better order it would have been 
a very good thing. As regards the soloists, Mr. E. C. 
Hedmondt, of the Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company, made 
a decided hit in the tenor véle, and Mesdames Clara 
Samuell and Patey, and Messrs. Norman Salmond and 
Grice amply sustained their reputations. The abiding 
popularity of the “Creation” was well attested by the 
dimensions of the audience, and in Haydn’s Oratorio the 
choristers seemed to revel.in their work. Mr. Hedmondt 
was again the tenor soloist, but on this occasion he did not 
seem to be in thorough sympathy with his text. Mr. 
Salmond renewed his success in ‘* Belshazzar,” and Miss 
Antoinette Trebelli fairly carried everything before her. It 
is, indeed, many a day since a débutante held a local 
audience so spell-bound. . 

On the evening of the 8th ult. the annual Conversazione 
of the Choral Union was held, when Mr. Bradley was 
presented with an address and a purse of sovereigns, in 
recognition of his signal services on behalf of the Society. 
Mrs. Bradley was, at the same time, the recipient of a 
beautiful bracelet. 

At Mr. William Townsend’s Pianoforte Recital, on the 
6th ult., the programme included examples of Bach, 
Beethoven, Schubert, and Liszt, and on the gth ult. the 
Glasgow Quartet resumed their Concerts in the Queen’s 
Rooms. On this occasion the players had the assistance 
of Miss Fanny Davies in Dvorak’s Quintet in A (Op. 81), 
an inestimable advantage, and an experience, moreover, 
which ought to attract the attention of all local lovers of 
chamber music to these Concerts. The programme other- 
wise contained Haydn’s Quartet in D minor (Op. 76, No. 2) 
and Beethoven’s Sonata in A (Op. 69), for pianoforte an 
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Macfarren’s Cantata ‘‘ May Day” formed the chief part 
in the programme submitted by the Caledonia Road United 
Presbyterian Church Choir on the 14th ult., and secured a 
very good performance, under the bdton of Mr. Turnbull. 
At the final Concert for the season of the Greenock Choral 
Union ‘The Redemption ”’ attracted a large audience to 
the Town Hali. Mr. W. T. Hoeck’s choristers were in 
thorough sympathy with Gounod’s impressive work, and 
while Misses Henson and Berry and Mr. E. Houghton 
gave great satisfaction, the honours fell to Mr. Frangcon 
Davies, the bass soloist. The orchestra came from the 
Glasgow Choral Union, a compact phalanx of forty-five 
performers, Mr. Bates presided at the organ, and Mr. 
Hoeck conducted with conspicuous ability. 

On the 16th ult. an excellent performance of Stainer’s 
“The Crucifixion’ was given in the Free West Church, 
Greenock, under the direction of Dr. Paton. The solos 


the ‘‘ Meditation” made an impression of no ordinary 
significance on the large congregation. 





MUSIC IN LIVERPOOL. 
(FRoM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


AFTER a lengthy period of comparative idleness the 
Philharmonic Society has at last put forth its strength, and 
at the ante-penultimate Concert of the present season, on 
the 14th ult., the second and third acts of Wagner’s 
“Flying Dutchman” were made to form the programmie. 
The tendency both here and elsewhere in this locality 
seems to lie at present in the direction of adopting the 
more dramatic order of things than that which is generally 
recognised as the special property of the concert-room. 
Without, however, going further into that which is open to 
debate, congratulations may be extended to the premier 
local Society for giving anything at all which has not been 
worn threadbare. Sir Charles Hallé conducted with an 
amount of verve which recalled his earlier days as operatic 
chief during a period now passing out of the ken of the 
present generation. The eleventh Concert of the present 
season was fixed for the 28th ult., with Brahms’s Symphony 
(No. 4) as the chief feature of the programme. 

At the second Orchestral Concert of the Liverpool Sunday 
Society, on the 5th ult., in St. George’s Hall, the Sisters 
Pauline and Elise Joran played respectively Mendelssohn’s 
E minor Concerto for violin and G minor Concerto for 
pianoforte. The two Concertos have probably not been 
heard before at the same Concert, and certainly have never 
within recollection been performed under similar conditions 
by two sisters. The young ladies in question are virtuosi 
of high rank and hail from America. Other pieces 
given on the occasion in question were the Introduction to 
Act III. of Wagner’s ‘‘ Lohengrin”? and Haydn’s Symphony 
(No. 2 of the Salomon set). Mr. Argent, as usual, con- 
ducted the Concert, which was attended by an audience of 


3,000. 

The West Derby Philharmonic Society (under Mr. 
Cooper), the Basnett Choral Society (under Mr. D. O. 
Parry), the St. Michael’s Choral Society, the St. Matthias 
Choral Society (under Mr. H. Jennings), and other smaller 
bodies have given Concerts recently, but no special depar- 
ture is to be recognised in regard to such things except 
a performance of Mr. John Henry’s Cantata “ Olga,” 
under the direction of the composer, at the Walton 
Institute. An orchestra of sufficient proportions to give very 
fair indications of the more ample intentions of the score, 
and a competent chorus had been retained, and having 
been thus introduced to the public, the work in question, 
which is interesting and tuneful, ought soon to make new 
friends, 

At Warrington the Musical Society, under Mr. F. H. 
Crossley, gave a successful performance of Mendelssohn’s 
“ Elijah,” on the 14th ult. 

At the Liverpool Music School Mr. John Ross lectured 
on “The Violin, its History and Music,” on the 16th 
ult., and at the same Institution an historical Song Recital 
has been promised by Mr. Barton McGuckin. 

Mr. C. F. Lloyd has been lecturing to the members of the 
Liverpool Welsh National Society on music in the Prin- 


stating that Wales is fifty years behind the times. A 
great deal that followed this remark might be taken to heart 
with advantage by those who control the national Eistedd- 
fodau. Mr. Lloyd advocated, in particular, the encourage- 
ment of orchestral music and the commissioning of works by 
native composers at these monster meetings, and he depre- 
cated the retention of musical matters in the hands of local 
committees, whose views were often limited and inadequate. 
In place of the latter it was suggested that a special 
musical council should be formed in connection with these 
national festivals. 

Mr. W. T. Best has been again ill and Mr. Grimshaw 
has been doing duty in place of the Corporation Organist 
in St. George’s Hall. On the oth ult. Mr. Best was, 
however, able to re-appear and gave the regular Thursday 
and Saturday Recitals, as well as that on Sunday, the 12th 
ult. A week later Mr. Grimshaw was again announced to 
take his seat at the Console. 

Concerts have been given during the past month by the 
Liverpool Orchestral Society, conducted by Mr. H. S. 
Welsing in the absence of Mr. Rodewald, and by the 
Societa Armonica. In regard to the latter, Mr. Wilfred 
Cafferata has succeeded his father, recently deceased, as 
Conductor. 





MUSIC IN MANCHESTER. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


THE production, at Sir Charles Hallé’s Concerts, of the 
second and third acts of Wagner’s ‘Flying Dutchman,” 
came too late in January for due record to be made at the 
time of the efficiency of all concerned in the performance, 
of the entire preparedness of the choir, and of the really 
splendid dramatic singing of Miss Palliser, whose fame in this 
part of the world has been enhanced at each visit. May she 
come often. Possibly, amid present dearth of tune, Wagner 
might be regarded as a fertile melodist ; still no one would 
imagine the Wagnerian song to be grateful to the vocalist. 
So that, without the scenic accessories which the composer 
deemed indispensable for due appreciation, Miss Palliser 
and Mr. Black should have been able, all through the work, 
to engage the full sympathy of the audience in such a story, 
proves the completeness and adequacy of unallied music, 
and should suggest a large field for enterprise. 

Passing lightly over the programme of the 2nd ult.—at 
which Sir Charles Hallé’s playing of Beethoven’s Concerto 
in G was aided by the unusual crispness of the orchestral 
accompaniments under the admirable direction of Mr. 
Willy Hess, and the whole atoned to a great extent for the 
weariness and noise of Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony 
in E minor and for the melodramatic ambition of Saint- 
Saéns’s ‘‘ Danse Macabre”—the splendid rendering, on 
the oth ult., of Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, of ‘“ The 
Meistersinger”’ Overture, and (by Lady Hallé and Herr 
Hugo Becker) of Brahms’s Concerto in A minor for violin 
and violoncello, must be chronicled. The vocal relaxations 
of the two evenings were supplied by Mdlle. Landi and 
Madame Sandon. 

But the most interesting event of the season was reserved 
for the 16th ult., when, after long expectancy, Dr. Hubert 
Parry’s ‘‘ Judith” was essayed for the first time here. 
That the great strength of the composer lies in his choral 
work has been abundantly proved—and most thoroughly, 
perhaps, in his twelve-part Psalm ‘ De Profundis.”” And 
in “ Judith”—although there are many places where 
interest is excited by the graceful placidity of the writing, 
or by the declamatory utterances of the heroine and the 
king—the most complete absorption is enjoyed in those 
contrapuntal choruses (such as “It is the gods’ decree ’’) 
wherein the solidity of construction aids, and is consecrated 
by, dramatic instinct. The choir appeared to feel the 
responsibility, and did ample justice to the care taken in 
the preparation of the work by Mr. R. H. Wilson. The 
band also was excellent, especially under the fact that the 
parts were played almost at sight.. Of the solo portions the 
most rhythmic and developed fell to the tenor, and Mr. 
Edwin Houghton greatly advanced his reputation here by 
his delivery of them. The two boys acquitted themselves 
admirably, and Master Dodd elicited the warm plaudits of 
the audience by the unusual fervour which he threw into 
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was happily portrayed by Miss Hilda Wilson, and Mr. 
Watkin Mills did his best with the less developed and more 
rugged strains of the Priest and the Messenger. Upon 
Fudith herself devolves the duty of infusing such life and 
energy into the story as may atone for the weakness of the 
character of Manasseh and for the long prevalence of some- 
what mournful strains. The vocalisation of Miss Anna 
Williams was, of course, irreproachable; but, perhaps, a 
greater vigour of style would not only have more accurately 
brought out the character of the heroine, but have served 
to better balance the work generally. 

The Orchestral Concert, on the 2oth ult., of the Gentle- 
men’s Society was interesting for many things. Mr. 
Santley’s rendering of ‘‘ L’Orage c’est calmé” (Bizet) was 
marked by all his accustomed finish, and his own ‘“ Ave 
Maria ” could not fail to gratify his many friends. But the 
playing of Mr. Willy Hess in Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto 
proved that Sir Charles Hallé’s splendid leader is almost 
equally valuable as a soloist. 

Another novelty to a Manchester audience was the 
presentation, by the Vocal Society, under Dr. Watson, of 
Haydn’s almost unknown “ Stabat Mater.” That it is a 
great work no one would contend; still it was interesting, 
in spite of occasional trivialities, especially in the solo parts, 
and a great want of that seriousness which we look for in 
sacred choral works, andin which the well-balanced choir 
of the Vocal Society usually appears to such advantage. 
The close similarity of the subject of the “ Quando 
Corpus” to the theme of the setting of the same words in 
Rossini’s hymn could not fail to attract attention; and 
another point worthy of remark is the employment in 
several of the movements of the small bassoon (in E flat), 
an instrument unknown in our orchestras. 

The Pendleton Choral Union essayed an experiment 
which might give an idea to Concert-givers who have 
exhausted all ordinary modes of attraction, by the illustra- 
tion, by limelight and changing views, of the different 
phases depicted in the music of the Cantata ‘‘ The World’s 
Changes,” by the Conductor, Mr. Frederick Blacow. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the appeal to the eye, as well 
as to the ear, did not serve to draw the mind away from 
the music, and to disturb instead of concentrating the 
attention and effect. 

Mr. Lane has striven hard to please his many patrons on 
Saturday evenings. The provision of vocalists has been 
so liberal that it is difficult to understand how even the 
crowded audiences could adequately repay the expenditure. 
These Concerts and Mr. Barrett’s afford capital opportuni- 
ties for the display of our local talent, as well as for the 
occasional introduction of London artists, and for that 
reason it would be a pity should the sinews of war prove 
insufficient. 

But the display of local talent of which we are most 
proud was the readiness with which Mr. Frederick Dawson 
filled the gap caused by Signor Albeniz’s inability to fulfil 
his engagement at the Gentlemen’s Afternoon Pianoforte 
Recitals, on the 13th ult. For nearly two hours the young 
pianist kept his large audience in full sympathy while he 
interpreted a programme ranging from Brahms’s Rhapsodie 
in G minor to Liszt’s similarly named, but most different, 
Fantasy (No. 2) upon Hungarian Themes. That Mr. 
Dawson had attained unsurpassed power and variety of 
executancy was proved long ago; that he is now possessed 
of all the delicacies and refinements of expression necessary 
to a great artist was proved by the unanimous verdict of 
the listeners, that the most enjoyable and entirely successful 
morceaux were the strongly contrasted selections from 
Chopin. 


MUSIC IN NOTTINGHAM. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


On January 26 Mr. and Mrs. Henschel appeared in 
Nottingham at the Sacred Harmonic Society’s performance 
of “ Acis and Galatea.” Miss Montgomery and Mr. Henry 
Piercy sustained the other principal véles. The chorus 
again deserved the highest praise, and we doubt if it be 
possible to present a better rendering of ‘‘ Wretched Lovers.” 
In the miscellaneous second part Mr. and Mrs. Henschel 
sang most delightfully Mr. Henschel’s pretty, duet (in canon) 





“© that we two.” Beethoven’s dramatic ‘‘ Crugantino’s 
song ” was also finely sung by Mr. Henschel. 

On the 2nd and 3rd ult. Mr. Frederick Dawson gave two 
Pianoforte Recitals to crowded audiences. His per- 
formance of programmes selected from the most diverse 
styles of classical music showed him to possess talent and 
versatility as an executant of the first order. He will be 
heartily welcomed on another occasion. 

Mr. Charles Fry recited a selection from Shakespeare’s 
“Merchant of Venice”’ in the Albert Hall on the 4th ult., 
before a keenly appreciative audience, who followed his 
performance with increasing interest. Mr. Fry was par- 
ticularly successful in investing every one of his dramatis 
persone with life-like character, his conception of Shylock 
being particularly impressive. The success of the Recital 
was much enhanced by the music performed by the 
Nottingham Amateur Orchestral Society and a choir of 
picked voices under the direction of Mr. Ralph Horner. 
This comprised the incidental music written for the second 
Act by Sir Arthur Sullivan, which includes a sprightly 
Valse, melodramatic music, Bourrée and Finale accom- 
panying the revels, and a lovely Serenade very tastefully 
sung by Mr. Alfred Clarke. Additional music by Tours, 
Leslie, Higgs, and Pinsuti was introduced with good 
effect in the subsequent scenes. 

Herr Ellenberger’s second Chamber Concert, on the 16th 
ult., was signalised by a highly creditable rendering of the 
Brahms Pianoforte Quartet in G minor (Op. 25), by Fraulein 
K. Ellenberger, Herren Ellenberger and Carl Courvoisier, 
and Mr. Edwin Thorpe. Beethoven’s Violin Sonata in F 
major (Op. 24), played by Herr and Fraulein Ellenberger, 
Beethoven’s String Trio in G (Op. 9, No. 1), and three 
selections from Schumann’s pianoforte music completed 
the programme. 

The Philharmonic Choir made a new departure on the 
23rd ult. in giving a performance of Spohr’s ‘ Last 
Judgment” and Professor Stanford’s ‘‘ Revenge,” with full 
orchestral accompaniment. Unaccompanied choral music 
has hitherto been its chosen work, and it cannot but be 
with mingled hopes and fears that musical Nottingham 
sees this fine choir changing its policy and challenging a 
solution of the question whether the town can support two 
large choral societies in organising oratorios or kindred 
works on a complete scale. 


MUSIC IN YORKSHIRE. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Durinc the past four weeks Leeds has been more than 
usually occupied with musical pursuits. In the first place 
come the Subscription Concerts, the second and third of 
which took place within the comparatively short space of a 
fortnight. Both were of orchestral music, played by Sit 
Charles Hallé’s band, without whose services the North of 
England would be in some danger of a symphonic famine. 
The programme of the former Concert, which took place 
on January 25, included Beethoven’s Second Symphony; 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, the solo part in which was 
very finely played by Mr. Willy Hess; and the ‘“ Ruy 
Blas” and “ Guillaume Tell” Overtures. An emphatically 
‘‘ safe” programme; yet not a whit more so than that of 
the succeeding Concert on the 8th ult. At this were heard 
Mendelssohn’s “ Italian’? Symphony ; Beethoven’s Fourth 
Pianoforte Concerto, in which Sir Charles Hallé played 
with a neatness and precision quite phenomenal in a 
septuagenarian ; and the ‘“ Coriolan” and “ Tannhauser” 
Overtures. Bizet’s “ L’Arlesienne ” Suite was also inserted 
as a bonne bouche. Madame Marian McKenzie was the 
vocalist on the former occasion, Miss Dews on the latter. 
On the ist ult. Mr. Edgar Haddock gave the fourth of 
his series of Musical Evenings, the programme being 
supplied by the touring party of which Mr. Edward Lloyd 
is the star. On the 6th ult. a Chamber Concert was given by 
Mr. S. B. Wilkinson, a Leeds violin maker, the primary 
object of which was to demonstrate the excellence of his 
instruments. This it must be admitted to have done toa 
considerable extent ; but it also showed the good quality of 
a quartet of native artists—Messrs. John Dunn, Harmer, 
Nichols, and F. Weston. In Schumann's Quintet they weré 
joined by Miss Eisele, a brilliant and artistic pianist. The 
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most striking feature of the Concert was the powerful and 
romantic rendering, by Mr. Dunn, of Dr. A. C. Mackenzie’s 
beautiful ‘‘Pibroch,” which roused the enthusiasm of the 
audience to an extraordinarily high pitch. On the 11th ult. 
a Concert was given by Miss Fleischmann, a local violinist, 
who played Max Bruch’s Concerto in G minor and Saint- 
Saéns’s Rondo Capriccioso. Miss Louie Heath, the pianist, 
displayed a delicate touch and considerable executive power 
in pieces by Chopin and Godard. At a Concert on the 
16th ult., given in aid of a charity, the promoter, Mr. F. R. 
Spark, the Hon. Secretary of the Leeds Festival, succeeded 
in inducing Madame Albani, Miss Hope Glenn, Messrs. 
Ben Davies and Norman Salmond, together with Mr. Alfred 
Hollins (as solo pianist) and the clever Meister Glee 
Singers to give their services, the result being, as was to 
be expected, a crowded and enthusiastic audience and a 
very material addition to the funds of the charity. 

At Huddersfield the Subscription Concerts have been 


was given on. January 24, by Mr. Edward Lloyd’s party, 
and was a ballad Concert of the ordinary type. The 
ninth, which took place on the 7th ult., was, on the other 
hand, of high artistic value, and served to introduce Miss 
Wietrowetz, Dr. Joachim’s gifted pupil, to Yorkshire. 
Miss Wietrowetz’s playing of the Andante and Finale of 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto can be best described as a 
teflection, and that not a very pale one, of her master’s 
rendering of the same work, and the impression her per- 
formance left was that she has succeeded, more than any 
other of Dr. Joachim’s pupils with whom we are acquainted, 
incatching the spirit of his style. Miss Fanny Davies was 
the pianist, and joined Miss Wietrowetz and Mr. White- 
house in a sympathetic performance of the revised version 
of Brahms’s Trio in B major (Op. 8). The vocalist was 
Miss Liza Lehmann. 

The Dewsbury Choral Society, under Mr. G. H. Hirst’s 
honorary conductorship, gave a miscellaneous Concert on 
January 26. The powerful chorus was heard to especial 
advantage in Eaton Faning’s ‘‘ Daybreak.” Mr. Norman 
Salmond’s singing of several solos was, however, the most 
attractive feature of the varied and interesting programme, 
nor should the pianoforte solos played by Mrs. Norman 
Salmond be allowed to be passed over without mention. 

At Ilkley Subscription Concerts were given on January 
23 and the 13th ult. On the earlier date Mr. Henrich was 
the pianist, and played solos by Brahms, Grieg, Liszt, 
Chopin, and Stojowski with exceptional brilliance. The 
vocalists were Miss Mabel Berry, Miss Lizzie Neal—an 
excellent ballad singer—Mr. Blagbro, and Mr. J. Coates. 
At the second Concert the five sisters who style themselves 
the ‘ Fraser Quintet ” supplied the programme, Miss Mabel 
Fraser and Miss Stella Fraser especially distinguishing 
themselves as violinists, and Miss Ethel Fraser showing 
herself to be a pianist of ability. 

The Driffield Choral Society gave its inaugural Concert 
on the 14th ult., Cowen’s ‘‘ Rose Maiden” being the work 
selected, followed by a miscellaneous second part. The 
choruses were sung with precision by a choir numbering 
100 voices, under the direction of Mr. Harold Shann, 
Organist of the Parish Church. The principals were Miss 
Edith Clay, Miss Lottie Sweeney, Mr. Shakespeare Robin- 
son, and Mr. Chilver Wilson, all of whom combined to 
make the Concert a success. 





A GoopLy company gathered on the 14th ult., in the Hall 
of “ye Antient Barnard’s Inn,” to “assist” at Mr. 
Dolmetsch’s second Concert of Chamber Music of the 
sventeenth and eighteenth centuries. As on the previous 
occasion the interest and attractiveness of the performances 
were considerably enhanced by the Concert-giver’s remarks 
on the peculiarities and merits of the pieces brought forward. 
Amongst these was an arrangement for three viols by 
Henry VIIL., of an air “If love now reigned,” concerning 
Which Mr. Dolmetsch said that those present “ might think 
twas too good for a king, but they must remember that its 
author in his youth was not expected to occupy the throne, 
ut was brought up for the Church, the education for which, 
M those days, included thorough musical training, one of 

€ good old customs it would be well to revive ’—a senti- 


music. Another pleasing piece was John Wilson’s setting 
of ‘*Where the bee sucks,” which from its remarkable 
similarity to that subsequently written by Dr. Arne would 
seem to indicate that the “‘ bump of acquisitiveness’’ must 
always have been a characteristic of the heads of composers. 
Other pieces favourably received were a Fantasie for six 
viols and harpsichord, by Richard Deeringe, interesting as 
showing a transitional stage; and a “‘ Dialogue between a 
Nymph and Shepherd,” by John Jenkins, sung by Miss 
Florence Monk and Mr. Fairbairn, the naive nature of the 
nymph’s questions exciting considerable amusement. The 
pieces were played con amore, little Miss Héléne Dolmetsch’s 
clever performances on the viol da gamba being greatly 
appreciated; in short, but one thing now seems needed 
to complete the old-world charm of Mr. Dolmetsch’s Con- 
certs—namely, an audience in contemporary costume. 


THe West Hampstead Choral and Orchestral Society 
gave a very successful Concert on January 25, at the West 
Hampstead Town Hall, when Mendelssohn’s 42nd Psalm 
and A. Goring Thomas’s ‘‘ The Sun Worshippers ” were 
performed. The soloists were Miss Emily Davies, Messrs. 
Edwin Bryant, George W. Clifton, George Kentfield, and 
Percy Webster. Miss Emily Davies won much applause 
by her brilliant singing in “The Sun Worshippers.” 
The other soloists acquitted themselves well. The second 
part of the programme was miscellaneous; the orchestra 
played with much spirit the first movement of Haydn’s 
Symphony in C major (No. 7) and Mozart’s “ Figaro” 
Overture; Mr. Handley-Davies, the leader of the orchestra, 
played with much feeling a Réverie by Mr. Edward G. 
Croager; Miss Adela Drayton recited a selection from 
‘Romeo and Juliet,” displaying great histrionic ability ; 
and Mr. C. W. Evans, who also presided at the pianofortée> 
played with much taste Brahms’s Waltz in A flat and 
Chopin’s Polonaise in A. The choir showed great improve- 
ment both in tone and attack as also expression in the 
quieter numbers. The performance was under the conduc- 
torship of Mr. Edward G. Croager. 


Tue first of the second series of Chamber Concerts at 
the North-East London Institute, Dalston Lane, was given 
on January 28. The programme included Dvorak’s Piano- 
forte Quintet in A (Op. 81), Beethoven’s ‘‘ Kreutzer” Sonata, 
and Haydn’s Quartet in G (Op. 77, No. 1). All the works 
were excellently performed, giving evidence of very care- 
ful rehearsal. The quartet party consisted of Messrs. 
René Ortmans, Miotowski, Batty, and Van der Straeten, 
and the pianist was Mr. Ebenezer Prout. The vocalist of 
the evening, Miss Rose Dafforne, gave an admirable 
rendering of Handel’s ‘Chi vive amante,” from ‘ Poro,”’ 
and Liszt’s ‘‘ Loreley,” the latter song especially producing 
a great effect. The attendance was good, and there seems 
reason to believe that the effort being made by the 
managers of the Institute to further the cause of classical 
music will meet with the success it deserves. . 


Tue Preliminary Examination in connection with the 
Associated Board of the Royal Academy and Royal College 
of Music of candidates who have entered for the approaching 
Local Centre Examinations, to be held at the different 
centres throughout the United Kingdom, was held on the 
22nd ult. These examinations were, in the provinces, with 
few exceptions, held in buildings the use of which had been 
freely granted by the various University and municipal 
authorities concerned, whilst in the Metropolis, by the 
cordial co-operation of the Lord Mayor and Corporation, 
and the Managers of the City of London School, the large 
Concert Hall and several class-rooms in the School on the 
Victoria Embankment were utilised for the purpose. The 
examination lasted for three hours and was attended by a 
number of the members of the Associated Board. 


Mr. Epwarp CuTLeErR at,Erard’s Rooms, on the 23rd ult., 
gave a Matinée almost entirely devoted to his own com- 
positions, comprising instrumental pieces, vocal solos, and 
part-songs. For the latter the quartet party consisted of 
Miss Teresa Blamy, Miss Edith Hands, Mr. A. Coward, 
and Mr. A. Strugnell, who appropriately led off the pro- 
gramme with an agreeable morceau called ‘‘ Clear the way.” 
‘* Slovanka”’ and an Impromptu in G major, as interpreted 
by Miss Florence Henderson, proved to be taking piano- 
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of sentiment was exhibited in his Violin Romance in B flat, 
played by Mr. W. H. Bolt. Several of the songs introduced 
(notably ‘The story of our love,” rendered by Mr. 
Strugnell) were marked by taste and feeling. 


Str CHARLES AND Lapy HALtf’s Recital drew a very 
large audience on the afternoon of the 18th ult. to the 
Hampstead Conservatoire, and the programme was in 
every particular worthy the distinguished executants. 
Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonata in A flat (Op. 26) and the 
‘‘ Kreutzer’? Sonata respectively headed and terminated the 
programme. Lady Hallé played in her neatest and most 
brilliant manner Tartini’s quaint “11 Trillodel Diavolo”’ and 
Saint-Saéns’s Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso in A 
minor. Her husband’s lighter performances were the 
Minuetto Grazioso and Tambourin (Gluck and Hallé) and 
the Study in E (Paganini-Liszt). The accomplished pair 
were also heard together in Bruch’s Swedish Dances 
(Op. 68, Book I.). 


THE fourth of the Clapham Philharmonic Concerts was 
given at the Assembly Rooms on Thursday, the oth ult. 
It consisted of a Lecture by Mr. Walter Macfarren on “ The 
Pianoforte and some of its Composers,” with musical 
. illustrations. Tracing the rise and development of the 
instrument from Cristoforo to the present day, the lecturer 
began his exemplification by playing a piece by Haydn, and 
passed on to Clementi, Mozart, Dussek, Beethoven, Weber, 
Potter, Moscheles, Chopin, Schumann, and Sterndale 
Bennett—Mendelssohn was purposely omitted, the lecturer 
having devoted the whole of a previous evening to his 
music. The musical and literary excerpts were followed 
intently by a crowded and enthusiastic audience. 


MENDELSSOHN’S ‘St. Paul” was given at St. John 
the Evangelist, Waterloo Road, on Sunday afternoon, 
January 29, when the soloists were Master Willoughby, 
Miss Florence Schilbach, Mr. Gilbert Denis, and Mr. 
Frederick Winton. On Sunday, the 1gth ult., Sterndale 
Bennett’s rarely heard Oratorio ‘‘ The Woman of Samaria”’ 
was the work chosen. On this occasion Miss Gertrude 
Izard, Miss Isabel Lucas, Mr. Gilbert Denis, and Mr. 
Frederick Winton undertook the solo portions. Mr. S. S. 
Martyn conducted, while Mr. Henry J. B. Dart presided, 
as usual, at the organ. Mendelssohn’s “ Hymn of Praise” 
and a new setting of the 84th Psalm by Mr. Dart are 
announced for performance on the roth inst. 


At the “ Benediction of the Rood” in St. Alban’s Church, 
Holborn, on the 14th ult., Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater’? was 
sung with orchestral accompaniment. The Church was 
packed and many persons were refused admission. The 
service was very impressive, owing to the circumstances 
under which it was given. The solos were well rendered 
by Masters Gough and Brown, Mr. T. Powell, Mr. John 
Probert, and Mr. James Blackney. The orchestra was 
excellent, and kept well in hand by the Conductor, Mr. 
Thomas Adams, Organist of the Church. Mr. John E. West 
presided at the organ. At the conclusion Gounod’s Te 
Deum in C was sung. The Duke of Newcastle, the donor 
of the Rood, was present. 


THE 288th consecutive monthly Concert of the St. 
George’s Glee Union took place at Pimlico Rooms on the 
3rd_ult., when Sir A. Sullivan’s dramatic Cantata “On 
Shore and Sea” was rendered in a highly creditable 
manner, the soloists (Miss Maud Bond and Mr. Harper 
Kearton) singing with perfect taste, and the choir per- 
forming its share of the work excellently. The first part 
of the Concert consisted of solos by the above-named 
artists, Miss Susetta Fenn, and Mr. S. Jamieson, and part- 
songs by the choir. Mr. F. R. Kinkee accompanied and 
Mr. Joseph Monday conducted with his usual care and 
ability. 


TuE second Concert of the season given by the Wood- 
side Park Musical Society took place at the Woodside 
Hall, North Finchley, on the 16th ult. The programme 
was of a miscellaneous and popular character, and con- 
tained Mendelssohn’s “ Judge me, O God,” Dr. Bridge’s 
“Crossing the Bar,” and a Requiem for Lord Alfred 
Tennyson, ‘‘ Ave! atque Vale,” by the Society’s Con- 





ductor, Mr. Alfred J. Dye. Songs were contributed by 
Mr. T. R. Johnson and Miss E. M. Johnson, and instru- 
mental pieces by Miss Preston (pianoforte), Mr. J. H. 
Frewin (violin), and Mr. Edmund Woolhouse (violoncello). 


CoLLEcTors of rare musical instruments, violoncello 
players, or philanthropic music lovers anxious to present 
some budding English Gérardy with an instrument worthy 
of his genius, will not fail to mark a big N.B. against an 
advertisement in our present number, in which the genuine 
Joseph Guarnerius violoncello, formerly in the possession 
of the late famous virtuoso Jules de Swert, is announced 
for sale. There will, no doubt, be a keen competition to 
obtain such a prize, and we trust that it may eventually be 
secured for this country. 


A PERFORMANCE of Sir A. Sullivan’s Cantata ‘The 
Golden Legend ’”’ was given at Brockley, on the 7th ult., 


by the St. Peter’s Choral Society, conducted by Dr. C. J. . 


Frost. The work was enthusiastically received by a 
crowded audience, who re-demanded two solos, a duet, and 
two choruses. The principals were Miss Medora Henson, 
Miss Marie Hooton, Mr. Harper Kearton, and Mr. R. E, 
Miles ; and the accompanists, Mr. J. Curran and Mr. E. F. 
Barker, Mr. W. F. Sarjeant playing the bells. 


A PERFORMANCE Of Rossini’s ‘“‘ Stabat Mater” was given 
at the People’s Palace on Ash Wednesday, by the 
People’s Palace Choral Society and orchestra, before a 
crowded audience. The soloists were Miss Effie Stewart, 
Mrs. Graham-Coles, Mr. O’Shaughnessy, and Mr. Egbert 
Roberts. Organist, Mr. B. Jackson; leader, Mr. W. R. 
Cave; Conductor, Mr. Orton Bradley. A miscellaneous 
selection of sacred music preceded the work. 


On Thursday, the goth ult., Stainer’s Cantata ‘“ The 
Daughter of Jairus’” was given at Christ Church, West- 
minster Bridge Road, by the Choir of the Church. The 
solos were sung by Miss Edith Luke, Mr. Edwin Bryant, 
and Mr. W. P. Richards. Mr. J. P. Attwater presided at 
the organ, and Mr. J. R. Griffiths, the Organist of the 
Church, conducted. The Cantata was followed by a 
miscellaneous selection. 


On the 18th ult., at the Royal Institution, Lord Rayleigh 
commenced a series of six Lectures on ‘‘ Sound and vibra- 
tions,” which promise to be of considerable interest to 
musicians who concern themselves with acoustical 
phenomena. The opening Lecture necessarily travelled 
over more or less familiar ground, but the lecturer hinted 
that at subsequent discourses some new deductions from 
recent experiments would be brought forward. 


THE students of the Brixton School of Music gave their 
second annual Concert at Erard’s Rooms on the 4th ult. 
The character of the works selected and their interpretation 
testified abundantly to the excellence of the work carried 
on at this flourishing Institution, of which Mr. Fritz Hart- 
vigson is president; Miss Annie Stocken, directress ; and 
Mr. J. Shedlock, professor of harmony and composition. 


At the Concert by students of the Guildhall School of 
Music, held at the City of London School on the 22nd ult., 
Henry Smart’s Cantata for female voices, “‘ King René’s 
Daughter,” was performed. The solo parts were sung by 
Misses Jessie Bradford, Louie Bonham, Northcroft, and 
Coleman. The accompaniments were played by Miss Kate 
Augusta Davies. 

ScHUBERT’S little-known composition “ Sois tranquille” 
will be sung in French at the Swiss Church, Endell Street, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, during Easter. A well-trained choir 
will render the work, conducted by Mr. R. A. Northcott, 
he Organist of the Church. 


At a Congregation held in the Cambridge Senate House, 
on the 2nd ult., the Degree of Doctor of Music was con- 
ferred on Mr. G. J. Bennett, Professor at the Royal Academy 
of Music and Organist of St. John the Evangelist, Wilton 
Road. 

We are glad to learn that the support given to the 
London Chamber Concerts last season has induced the 
Director, Mr. G. A. Clinton, to give a second series 
three Concerts at Princes’ Hall, the first of which will take 
place on the 21st inst. 
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REVIEWS. 





Richard Wagner’s Prose Works. Translated by William 
Ashton Ellis, [Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co.] 


NOTWITHSTANDING the fact that since the production of 
his tetralogy ‘‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen,” at Bayreuth, 
in 1876, Wagner has generally been regarded as one 
of the greatest, if not the greatest, composer of 
dramatic music that ever lived, and though his ezsthetical 
and philosophical writings have been widely recognised 
as those of a deep thinker and pregnant with meaning, 
it is disappointing to learn that it has been impossible 
to find a firm of publishers in London of sufficient 
enterprise and readiness to undertake the publication of an 
English version of his prose works at their own risk. It is 
a matter of congratulation, therefore, that the London 

\ Branch of the Wagner Society, by furnishing an adequate 
subsidy, have put it into the hands of Mr. William Ashton 
Ellis, the indefatigable editor of the Society’s quarterly 
journal, The Meister, to carry out this task. The scheme 
of supplying the members of the Society (as well as the 
outside public who like to buy) with bi-monthly instalments 
of Mr. Ellis’s translations was inaugurated two years ago, 
and has been uninterruptedly carried on to the present. 
That the Society’s surplus funds will be far better spent 
in this way than on the provision of Pianoforte Recitals of 
“Tristan und Isolde,” &c., will not be disputed. 

The operations of the past two years have resulted in the 
issue of a goodly volume of 422 octavo pages, printed. in 
good bold type and on excellent paper. In addition toa 
few dedicatory lines to Frau Cosima Wagner, a preface by 
the translator, an appendix, summary, and index, it 
comprises the following of Wagner’s works—viz., the 
author’s Introduction to his ‘‘ Collected Works,” an ‘‘ Auto- 
biographic Sketch,” ‘‘ Art and Revolution ” (with an Intro- 
duction), ‘‘The Art-work of the Future,” ‘‘ Wieland, the 
Smith,’’ “Art and Climate,” and ‘‘A Communication to 
my Friends.” The volume covers a far wider field than 
one would be led to expect from the above summary of its 
contents. It is no exaggeration to say that in a clever and 
well-written preface Mr. Ellis, though he often appears in 
the light of a special pleader, has at one and the same time 
constituted himself one of Wagner’s most enthusiastic 
historians and commentators ; and having, to some extent, 
posed as his own reviewer, has left little for the reviewer 
proper to do but to re-echo his own words. It abounds in 
comments upon Wagner’s literary essays now brought 
before us, and furnishes much information as to the 
circumstances which led to or accompaniéd their composi- 
tion and publication. 

Speaking of the early “‘ Autobiographic Sketch,” he tells 
us that this was originally written in 1843 for a German 
paper (Zeitung fiir die Elegante Welt), and was intended 
as a mere collection of notes which the editor, Heinrich 
Laube, was to extend into a more connected history, but 
which he produced as it stood, prefacing it with the remark : 
“The storm and stress of Paris have rapidly developed the 
musician into a writer. I should only spoil the life-sketch, 
did I attempt to alter a word of it.” This, as Mr. Ellis avers, 
accounts for the touch of jerkiness in what is otherwise a 
life-like picture. 

“Art and Revolution”? and ‘The Art-work of the 
Future”—which, by-the-bye, should not be confounded with 
“Music of the Future,” written for Paris in 1860—we are 
told, mark a distinct epoch in Richard Wagner’s thought, 
and, with ‘Opera and Drama,” stand almost apart from 
any of his prose writings before or since. These two works 
Were written, within the space of a few months, under the 
immediate influence of the events of 1849 in Germany, 
Wagner’s own share in which Mr. Ellis has outlined in a 
little book, called “ 1849. A Vindication” (Kegan Paul 
and Co.). ‘Art and Revolution” is very properly charac- 
terised as ‘a poem, in everything but form”; for in it 
Wagner has painted a glowing picture of the condition of 
Art in the glorious days of Ancient Greece, with which he 
Contrasts its decadence under the Roman Empire and in 
a times, and finally suggests a plan for its rehabili- 

ion. 


seems to have posed too much as a special pleader, and to 
have gone out of his way in his attempt to minimise 
Wagner’s indebtedness to Feuerbach for certain terms of 
abstract nomenclature which, at a later date, Wagner con- 
fessed to have borrowed from this philosophical writer, and 
to have found prejudicial to his clearness of expression. 
The question of Wagner’s indebtedness to Feuerbach seems 
to have been long ago settled by a foot-note to Mr. Edward 
Dannreuther’s article on Wagner in the “ Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians,” in which, on page 367, he says: 
‘‘ Wagner came across a copy of Feuerbach’s ‘ Das Wesen 
der Religion’ in the writer's library and remarked: ‘ Solch 
confuses Zeug liesst sich leicht in jingeren Jahren—ist an- 
und-auf-regend—ich habe lang daran gezehrt ; jetzt (1877) 
war mirs aber unverdaulich.’”’ * 

After remarking that had space permitted he would have 
liked to point out the deep spirit of true religion and warm 
humanity that breathes through all these works of Wagner, 
despite their occasional wrestlings with formalistic dogma, 
Mr. Ellis goes on to speak of ‘‘ A Communication to my 
Friends.” Of this he writes: ‘If it had been penned as a 
fiction, it would probably have long ago been greeted as 
one of the most notable psychological studies ever written, 
and found a place in every library. . . . The most remark- 
able of the features of this work is the boldness that 
prompted an artist to stop short in the middle of his career 
and tell the world that was scoffing at him what he felt and 
how he worked. . . . From such a work the word ‘self’ 
is inseparable ; but the extraordinary thing about it is that 
the author has had the daring to write of himself from an 
‘objective’ standpoint, to record his weaknesses, and his 
faculties too, as though he were another man. No other 
eyes have ever seen Wagner, the man and artist, so clearly 
as he has seen himself in this ‘Communication.’” These 
may seem to be strong words, but they are true. 

When we said above that Mr. Ellis has to some extent 
posed as his own reviewer, we had in mind what he says 
in his preface as to his own share in the present volume. 
He admits that it would be affectation to pretend that the 
translation has not been an arduous task; but maintains 
that it was not such by reason of the unwonted difficulties 
often alleged to exist in the original; and further argues 
that anyone who has a moderate knowledge of German, 
and is accustomed to thinking a little deeper than the 
ordinary light literature of the day, can read Wagner’s 
prose in the original and profit by it. We demur to this 
statement as it stands, but had he for “light literature” 
substituted ‘‘zsthetical, philosophical, and metaphysical 
writings’? we should be fully in accord with him. In 
adducing instances of the difficulty of rendering German 
into English in a faithful and readable manner, he points 
to the fact that for philosophic and zsthetic terms we have 
to depend too much upon words of Greek or Latin deriva- 
tion, whereas the German classic has at his disposal words 
that have sprung from the spirit of the language, and 
which, however philosophically used, have still a direct re- 
lation with what may be called concrete—as opposed to 
abstract—modes of thought. As an instance of English 
impatience in getting to the end of a sentence, which 
in translation often leads to misquotation and to splitting 
up a single sentence into two or three, he gives 
the following homely example: An English mother 
might tell her child “‘ You may go into the garden,” and 
off runs the child without waiting to hear the finish— 
“after dinner”; whereas the German mother would be 
more cautious, and say: ‘After dinner into the garden 
mayst thou go.” Thus, says Mr. Ellis, in translating from 
German into English, one has always to be on the look-out 
for the saving efficacy of a comma—the most difficult thing 
of all to translate; for it is used in another fashion to ours, 
and often represents our semicolon. So one has to stand 
over one’s rough transcript with a pepper-box of commas, 
semicolons, colons, and full stops, ready to spice it up for 
the English table. 

Recalling the fact that when, during 1871-3, Wagner came 
to republi:zh his pamphlets and dramas in book form, he 
decided on piesenting them in thé chronological order of 
their original appearance, it seems strange that Mr. Ellis 





*“Such ebl'i nt stuff is pleasant enough to read so long as one is 
young—it is exciting and suggestive—I fed upon it for a long time— 





In speaking of “ The Art-work of the Future,” Mr. Ellis 
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nowadays, however (1877), I should find it indigestible.” 
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should have diverged from this plan. He excuses him- 
self by stating that in acting thus he was governed by 
the desire to lose no time in bringing out the real substance 
of Wagner’s art-theories, which found their first unfaltering 
voice in ‘Art and Revolution.” Further, he wished to 
avoid the inconvenience of cutting ‘‘ Opera and Drama”’ 
into two separate portions. To have included the prose of 
Vols. I. and II. of the “ Collected Writings” in this open- 
ing volume would have involved a delay of two years, for 
they occupy a space as large as itself. He therefore 
deemed it best to reserve them for the last—probably the 
sixth—volume of the series, as ‘* Wagner’s Earlier Works.”’ 
He promises, however, that the chronological order shall 
not be broken again. We venture, therefore, to express a 
hope that he will reconsider this determination ; and this 
we do on the ground that Mr. E. Dannreuther’s thoroughly 
adequate and reliable translations of ‘‘ Zukunfts-musik ” 
(** Music of the Future”), ‘‘ Ueber das Dirigiren” (‘ On 
Conducting”), and ‘ Beethoven,” with its valuable 
Schopenhauer appendix, are still accessible, and that if, for 
the sake of furnishing a uniform edition of Wagner’s Prose 
Works, it be deemed advisable to re-translate these, 
together with the ‘ Programmatische Erlauterungen ” 
(‘Explanatory Programmes’’), which have so repeatedly 
figured in concert programme-books, it will be well to leave 
these to the very last. With the translation of ‘‘ Opera and 
Drama,” ‘*A Communication to my Friends,” &c., which 
were commenced in the Musical World in 1855, the case is 
quite different, as they have long ago been out of print and, 
at this date, may therefore be regarded as non-existent. 

As to the manner of Mr. Ellis’s translations, which have 
evidently been a work of love, resulting from his venera- 
tion for the Bayreuth master, we have nothing but praise 
to award. He seems to have steered a middle course 
between the too verbally literal and the too free, and, while 
making it his first aim to furnish the exact equivalent of the 
sense of the original—as is apparent from the frequency with 
which, that there may be no misconception of Wagner’s 
meaning, he has intercalated not only single German words 
but also complete sentences into the text—has, at the same 
time, fairly succeeded in reproducing the author’s literary 
style. This, in common with that of his operas and music- 
dramas, each of which marks a distinct epoch in his career, 
underwent many changes, as will be apparent to any reader 
of the excerpts contained in the present volume, the com- 
position of which ranges from the ‘ Autobiographic 
Sketch’? (1843) to the Introduction to his ‘‘ Collected 
Writings” (1871). As Mr. Ellis has pointed out, the style 
of Wagner’s prose will be seen in its progress from the 
terse and almost journalistic phrases of the ‘ Auto- 
biographic Sketch,” through the somewhat involved but 
epigrammatic sentences of the ‘‘ Art-work of the Future,” 
to the calmly flowing periods of the two Introductions—i.e., 
to ‘Art and Revolution ” and to his “‘ Collected Writings.” 

For this reason the advice we offer to intending readers 
is that they should commence with the ‘ Autobiographic 
Sketch ” and then go on to the ‘‘Communication to my 
Friends,” which is tolerably easy reading, before tackling 
the more difficult parts of the volume, and by this means 
gradually habituate themselves to Wagner’s idiosyncracies 
and peculiarities of diction. 

We cannot close this notice without congratulating Mr. 
Ellis on the highly successful manner in which he has so 
far progressed in a more than ordinarily difficult task, for 
the completion of which, at the present rate of issue, at 
least another ten years will be required. That the Wagner 
Society will hit upon some means of expediting this is much 
to be desired. 


Musical Ornamentation. Part I. By Edward Dann- 
reuther. (Novello, Ewer and Co.’s Music Primers, No. 37.) 
[Novello, Ewer and Co.] 

THE information conveyed in “ this little book ’—as its 
author modestly calls it—is gathered from sources so 
numerous and so generally inaccessible, and the matters 
with which it deals are treated with such fulness of detail 
and wealth of illustration, that the volume when com- 
pleted will be rather a history (we had nearly said an 
encyclopedia) than a primer of the subject. In the literal 
sense, of course, a history of musical ornamentation would 
amount practically to a history of melody, in all at least but 





its simplest forms, and this Mr. Dannreuther’s work is not, 
since he begins no earlier than the close of the sixteenth 
century, and deals less with the art of ‘ Division” or 
“ Figuration”’ than with the Embellishments of melody— 
“the curlicues and twirligigs,” as he aptly calls them, 
that ave expressed by signs. At first little or no 
distinction was made between ornaments proper and the 
various artifices of Division.or Diminution. In the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries both were extemporised by 
singers, and players on the lute, organ, &c., according to 
taste and a system of more or less well-understood rules; 
but a little before the beginning of the seventeenth century 
the inevitable process of differentiation set in, and at the 
time of Bach and Handel we find that divisions are for the 
most part written out in full, a variety of signs remaining 
to express the ornaments. Bach, however, says Mr. 
Dannreuther, went even farther than this. ‘‘ Not only did 
he accept the highly specialized signs and the practice of 


writing ‘les agréments’ in full, but, finding that the license , 


of executants was still an impediment, he chose to incor- 
porate many of the ordinary ornaments, and virtually to 
embody them in his text. . . . Thus it has come to pass 
that certain traditional ornaments fully written out form a 
by no means inconsiderable part of F. S. Bach’s figuration. 
In the mature works of Bach’s two greatest successors, 
Beethoven and Wagner, the instinct for a grand style 
has led to the almost total extinction of the graces 
as such, and to the absorption even of some of 
the simplest of them, witness the very frequent occurrence 
of the common turn broadly written out and fused 
with the context in Wagner’s ‘Tristan’ and ‘ Meister- 
singer.’’”’ This, the first part of the primer, consisting of 
about 225 pages, quarto, carries us from Diruta to J. S. Bach. 
It is chiefly for the purpose of illustrating the latter's 
ways by reference to antecedent practices that the details 
which it contains have been ‘“‘ gathered and grouped,” for 
Bach, says our author, ‘‘appears to include everybody and 
everything.’’ In the second part of the work ‘‘the use, 
partial perversion, and gradual disuse of Bach’s ornaments 
up to the present day ” will be traced. 

The first section of the book consists of a long extract 
from Diruta’s “Il Transylvano,” a dialogue between a master 
and a pupil, in which the proper way of playing divisions 
and ornaments is clearly explained. Examples from the 
two Gabriellis, Merulo, and Sweelinck follow; and the next 
sixteen pages are devoted to the music of Byrde, Bull, and 
Gibbons, as seen in the ‘ Parthenia.”’ Vocal music next 
receives attention, Caccini, Monteverde, and Carissimi being 
quoted, and a number of graces written out being repro- 
duced from Preetorius’s ‘‘Syntagma.” An important section 
is that devoted to Frescobaldi, whose directions for the cor- 
rect performance of his works will probably astonish those 
who hold that the tempo rubato is only permissible in music 
written since Beethoven. Mersenne, Christopher Simpson, 
Locke, Frohberger, Purcell, Mace, Playford, Murschhauser, 
Kuhnau, Chambonniéres, Lully, Rameau, Couperin, the 
Muffats, Corelli, Scarlatti, Handel, Tosi, Tartini, Dieupart, 
Marpurg, Quantz, and many others furnish materials for 
the well-filled pages which follow, the last fifty of which 
are devoted to a minute and exhaustive study of the 
ornaments found in the works of Bach, and to a considera- 
tion of the fingering and tempi best suited to the performance 
of his music. The book generally is a mine, not only of 
information, but of thought, and the student or teacher— 
especially the latter—who overlooks it does a foolish thing. 


Progressive Studies for the Pianoforte. Edited, arranged 
in groups, and the fingering revised and supplemented, by 
Franklin Taylor. (Twenty-five books.) 

[Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


THESE Studies, the majority of which have been selected 
from the standard works of the most eminent writers, 
include compositions by Clementi, Cramer, Czerny, 
Bertini, Duvernoy, Loeschorn, Lemoine, Kalkbrennet, 
Moscheles, Dohler, Steibelt, Berens, Kohler, Wolf 
L. Berger, A. and J. Schmitt, Rosellen, and the Editor 
himself. Every teacher knows that in no department o 
pianoforte literature is the embarrassment of riches mote 
often or more strongly felt than in that provided for the 
attainment of familiarity with the various branches 
technique— the mere purchase of anything like a reasonably 
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complete collection of the Studies written for his instrument 
would impoverish the least impecunious of pianists—yet in 
none, perhaps, has the work of selection been more neglected, 
On this account alone Mr. Taylor’s work would deserve the 
attention of musicians; but he has surely earned their 
gratitude by his classification of the selected materials. 
There are altogether nineteen groups, headed respectively 
“Five Finger Studies,” ‘Scales,’ ‘‘ Broken Chords,” 
“Left Hand,” ‘‘Arpeggio,” ‘ Velocity,” ‘ Figures in 
Sequence.” ‘‘ Broken Thirds, Sixths, and Octaves,” 
‘‘ Shakes,” ‘‘ Double Notes,’ ‘‘Octaves,’’ ‘‘ Chords,” 
“Staccato,” ‘ Repetition and Tremolo,” ‘“ Part-playing,”’ 
“ Ornaments,” ‘“‘ Accompanied Melody,” ‘‘ Extensions and 
Skips,” and “Rhythm.” The exercises in each of these 
groups are arranged progressively as regards difficulty ; 
and it will be obvious from the list just given that the same 
arrangement obtains, to a certain extent, in the order of 
the groups themselves. To the experienced, therefore, 
Mr. Taylor acts as time and thought economiser ; to the 
inexperienced, as guide, philosopher, and friend. The 
important matter of fingering has received careful attention. 
A uniform and consistent system having been kept in view 
throughout, it has not always been possible to preserve the 
original marking. This, however, has been adhered to as 
much as possible. The fifty-two books into which this 
admirable collection is divided contain something like five 
hundred Studies, a number sufficient for all but the most 
enragés of keyboard knights. 


Two Sonatinas in C and D major. 


By Walter Carroll. 
Gigue, Elegy, and Scherzetto. 


By Algernon Ashton. 


(Op. 63.) 
Schneeflocken. Sechs Clavierstiicke. Von Nicholai von 
Wilm. (Op. 8.) [Forsyth Brothers. | 


Or the above pianoforte music the Sonatinas have been 
written for educational purposes, and of the two the second 
is the more attractive. Mr. Algernon Ashton’s three pieces 
are all clever, but, to our thinking, the expressive Elegy is 
the best of the set. The Gigue scarcely opens in “‘ Gigue”’ 
style ; in that respect, however, the section in the dominant 
is more satisfactory. The ‘‘ Wilm” pieces are short and of 
light structure; still, they are not easy. All are skilfully 
written. There may be slight reminiscences of modern 
composers, but, for all that, the pieces may be described as 
fairly original. The “ Mazurka” (No. 2), with its well- 
balanced rhythms, and the ‘‘ Mélodie” (No. 3), with its 
interesting harmonic support, deserve special praise. 


Quatritme Gavotte & l’ancienne mode, Pour Violoncelle 
avec accompt. de Piano. Par David Popper. (Op. 68.) 

Largo a Vancienne mode. Pour -Violoncelle avec 
accompt. de Piano. Par David Popper. (Op. 69.) 


Gavotte Ancienne. Pour Violoncelle et Piano. Par 
Leo Stern. 
Sérénade. Pour Violon ou Violoncelle. Par Leo Stern. 


[Robert Cocks and Co.j 
THE two pieces by Popper, the accomplished violon- 
cellist, are, as one would expect, admirably written for the 
solo instrument, and the music displays both skill and 
charm. The two by Leo Stern are also effectively written 
for the violoncello’; they are light salon compositions. 


The sweetest songs I ever sing; Revenge; Lullaby; The 

Daffodils. Four songs, all by L. Heritte-Viardot. 
[Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co. ] 

THE composer of these songs displays both skill and 
earnestness. No. 1 is perhaps the least satisfactory ; the 
melody is not particularly attractive, and the pianoforte 
accompaniment is somewhat tame. In No. 2 there is con- 
siderable variety of rhythm and the harmonies are bold ; 
it is a decidedly effective song. The ‘“ Lullaby” attracts 
notice by harmonic colouring rather than by melodic 
charm. The last is bright and pleasing; its accom- 
paniment will need careful playing. 

Home. Scenes for the Pianoforte. 

[Patey and Willis.] 

THERE are moments in these pieces when the musical 
thought is not very strong, and indeed, at times, the 
influence of a certain composer is felt; but in two respects 
they deserve very high praise. Mr. Barnett expresses 


By J. F. Barnett. 





himself in a perfectly natural manner, and also writes for 
the pianoforte as one having knowledge and experience. 
The “ Fireside Tale” is a pleasing number; the ‘“ Cradle 
Song” has an attractive theme, but is somewhat long; the 
“Old Violin,” with its realistic effects is not only clever, 
but, as music, is one of the most successful of the set. The 
Album, which consists of nine pieces, is dedicated to Princess 
Christian. 











FOREIGN NOTES. 


A DRAMATIC version of M. Pierre Loti’s pathetic Idyll 
“‘Les Pécheurs d’Islande”’ was brought out, on the 
18th ult., at the Paris Grand Théatre, under the direction 
of M. Eugéne Porel. The adaptation is by M. Loti, in 
co-operation with M. Tiercelin, and some very effective 
and imaginative incidental music has been added to it by 
M. Guy Ropartz. The piece is remarkably well mounted, 
and met with a very favourable reception. 

Berlioz’s ‘‘ La Damnation de Faust’? was produced as 
an opera at Monte Carlo, on the 18th ult. M. Jean de 
Reszké sang the part of Faust, Mdlle. d’Alba that of 
Marguerite, and M. Melchissédec was the Mephistopheles. 
The performance also included a magnificent ballet, and 
the success of the experiment was in every way complete. 

Wagner’s “ Die Walkiire” is in active preparation at 
the Paris Grand Opéra, and the parts have been definitely 
cast, including MM. Van Dyck (Siegmund) and Delmas 
(Wotan); Mesdames Rose Caron (Sieglinde) and Bréval 
(Brunnhilde). The work is being mounted with very 
special care, in accordance with Bayreuth traditions—the 
composer’s widow being, moreover, shortly expected in Paris 
to render any assistance in her power towards a worthy 
representation of the dramatically most powerful portion 
of the ‘ Nibelungen” tetralogy. The first performance is 
expected to take place at the beginning of next month. 

Wagner’s ‘Der fliegende Hollander” was produced, 
under the title of ‘‘ Le Vaisseau fantéme,” last month at 
Lille, this having been the first performance of the work in 
France. Mdlle. Tylda, a talented young soprano, was the 
Senta, and MM. Cobalet and Dulin, formerly of the Paris 
Opéra Comique, sang the parts of the Dutchman and 
Daland respectively; M. Sinsoilliez, since deceased, being 
the Conductor. The performance, which was witnessed 
by a number of well-known musicians and critics from the 
capital, seems to have been very successful. 

Offenbach’s comic opera ‘‘Les Contes d’Hoffmann” 
(first produced in 1881 at the Paris Odéon) was ‘successfully 
revived last month at the Théatre Lyrique, Paris. 

The Rossini prize of the Paris Académie des Beaux Arts 
has been awarded this year to M. Henri Hirschmann, a 
young pupil of M. Massenet at the Conservatoire. The 
successful work, a Cantata, entitled ‘‘Ahasuerus,” the 
verses by M. de Lassus, is shortly to be performed at one 
of the Concerts given at the Conservatoire. 

The famous Amsterdam Choir, consisting of only some 
twenty members, under the direction of Herr Daniel de 
Lange, is just now in the French Capital, where it was 
announced to appear at the Chatelet Concert of the 26th ult. 

Mdlle. Marie Panthés, a young pianist who seems to be 
much appreciated in Paris, was announced to give a 
Concert there, with the assistance of the famous Lamoureux 
Orchestra, on the 27th ult., at the Salle Erard. Her pro- 
gramme included Rubinstein’s fine D minor Concerto and 
a liberal and varied selection of shorter pieces from the 
classics and the writers of the modern French school. Of 
the latter, M. Fissot was represented by a something 
bearing the cheerful English title of ‘*Blue Devils.” 
Perhaps Mdlle. Panthés will give us an opportunity of 
enjoying this effusion when she comes to London, as we 
are informed she intends to do in May next. 

The new Théatre Lyrique, formerly known as the 
Renaissance, in Paris, was opened, on January 30, with 
M. A. Messager’s new comic opera, or, as it is styled, 
““comédie lyrique,” entitled ‘‘ Madame Chrysanthéme,” 
which was exceedingly well received. 

M. Ernest Reyer’s opera ‘‘ Sigurd”’ was produced for the 
first time at Nice, on January 31, and met with a brilliant 
reception. The composer, who was present, received a 
perfect ovation from the audience. 

M. Massenet’s new opera ‘“‘ Werther” met with very 
successful performances last month at Brussels, Antwerp, 
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and Nice, as well as in a number of the leading provincial 
towns of France. 

Another work by a French composer—viz., M. Widor’s 
Ballet “La Korrigane,” met with a highly flattering 
reception last month at the National Theatre, Buda-Pesth, 
in the presence of the composer. 

According to the Leipzig Tageblatt, it is proposed to 
amalgamate the well-known Dresden Choral Societies—viz., 
the ‘ Dreyssigsche,” the ‘* Neustadter,”” and the ‘‘ Schu- 
man’sche,”’ under the direction of some eminent conductor 
to be appointed, and for the purpose of erganising regular 
performances of choral works on a larger scale than has 
hitherto been attempted in the Saxon capital. 

Herr Heinrich Vogl, the eminent tenor of the Munich 
Court Theatre, is just now arranging Concert performances 
in Leipzig and elsewhere, when he will introduce a number 
of songs of his own composition. Herr Vogl, as is well 
known, is an excellent musician, but has not, as yet, 
published any of his works. 

A new opera, ‘ Hagbart und Signe,” by Herr Richard 
Metzdorff, has been accepted for first performance at the 
‘Weimar Hof-Theater, where the same composer’s opera 
«‘ Rosamunda” was brought out some years since. 

A highly successful first performance of Signor Leon- 
cavallo’s opera ‘‘I Pagliacci” took place recently at the 
Royal Opera, Dresden. Signor Leoncavallo, it may be 
mentioned, is expected to visit London during the coming 
season, accompanied by Signor Sonzogno, the famous 
music publisher and ‘ discoverer ’’ of Mascagni. 

The director of the Berlin Opera has acquired the right 
of first performance in Germany, for a period of ten years, of 
future operatic works by Herr Enna, the Danish composer, 
whose opera, ‘‘ The Witch,” has been so well received here, 
as well as in Weimar, Prague, and elsewhere. August 
Enna, we learn, was born in 1860, in the island of 
Laaland, and was apprenticed to his father, a shoemaker. 
It was only in his eighteenth year that he began to devote 
himself to the study of music, and for many years after- 
wards his life was a continued struggle for bare existence, 
until the performance of the above-named opera at the 
Royal Theatre, Copenhagen, brought his name prominently 
before the public. The first production, at Berlin, of Enna’s 
new operatic work ‘‘ Cleopatra ” is shortly to take place. 

Antonin Dvorak has been elected a member of the Berlin 
Royal Academy of Arts. 

Special performances were announced last month in 
Germany and elsewhere in commemoration of the tenth 
anniversary of the death of Richard Wagner. At the 
German Theatre in Prague a cycle of the master’s stage 
works, commencing with the resuscitated early opera ‘‘ Die 
Feen”- and concluding with the “ Nibelungen” tetralogy, 
took place, under the energetic management of Herr Angelo 
Neumann. At a final commemorative performance here 
portions of ‘‘ Parsifal” (non-scenic) and Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony were to be given. It may be added that the 
present is the seventh occasion of the complete production 
of the giant Tetralogy at the Prague Theatre. 

Bizet’s lately revived opera ‘‘ Djamileh ” was performed 
for the first time at the Leipzig Stadt-Theater on the 3rd 
ult., with great success. 

The opera ‘‘ Spartacus,” by the Italian composer, Pietro 
Platania, is in course of being mounted at the Royal Opera 
of Berlin, where the composer’s name has been already 
most favourably known by some sacred works performed 
by the Cathedral choir. Signor Platania, who has entered 
the field of opera somewhat late in his career, is in his 
sixty-fifth year, and occupies the post of Director at the 
Conservatorio of Naples. ‘ 

Wagner’s “ Der Ring des Nibelungen” was produced 
between the days of January 30 and the 4th ult. at the 
Royal Opera, Buda-Pesth, for the first time in its entirety in 
the Hungarian language. The Conductors were HH. Erkel 
and Josef Rebicek. 

The newly established Bayreuth training school for 
lyrical artists only numbers, at present, seven female and 
five male pupils. The committee of management not 
having succeeded in securing, as was hoped, the services of 
Fraulein Marianne Brandt, Herr Eisner, an actor at the 
we Theatre, has been engaged for the dramatic 
class. 

A series of special performances of some of Wagner’s 





operas is announced to take place from August 13 to 
September 30 next, at the Royal Opera, Munich, for which 
purpose engagements have been entered into with the most 
eminent Wagner interpreters of the day. There will be no 
festival performances at Bayreuth this year. 

A new three-act comic opera ‘‘ Der Landstreicher,” the 
libretto (founded upon Holtei’s novel ‘‘ Die Vagabunden ”) 
by L. van Horst, the music by Alfred Oehlschlegel, was 
brought out with great success, on the 4th ult., at the 
Wilhelm Theater, Magdeburg. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of the Leipzig 
Conservatorium will be celebrated by that world-famed 
Institution on the roth inst. 

Anton Rubinstein was announced to give a farewell 
Concert at Bonn on the 18th ult., the proceeds of which 
were to go to the fund in connection with the Beethoven- 
Haus. 

Johann Strauss’s new operetta ‘ Ninetta ’’ was brought 
out in the latter half of January at the Friedrich Wilhelm- 
stadt Theater of Berlin, without, however, finding much 
favour in the eyes of the public; it has already been 
withdrawn from the repertory. 

A new opera, ‘‘A Daughter of Granada,” by the Swedish 
composer Christjernsson, was brought out with conspicuous 
success last month at the Royal Theatre, Stockholm. 

Baron von Putlitz has been appointed Director of the 
Court Theatre in Stuttgart 

Mr. Henry Such, a young English violinist, made a 
very successful first appearance in Berlin at a Concert 
recently given at the Singakademie, supported by the Phil- 
harmonic orchestra, under direction of Herr Herfurth. The 
young artist more particularly gained applause in his 
rendering of the Concerto in F sharp minor, by Ernst, and 
the local papers speak in terms of praise both of his 
technical and general artistic acquirements. 

We read in the Frankfurter fournal of the highly 
favourable impression created by an English pianist, Miss 
Mabel Seyton, at a recent Concert of the Frankfurt 
Philharmonic Society, by her interpretation of pieces by 
Brahms, Chopin, Liszt, and others. 

A string quartet party of Bohemian artists, MM. 
Hoffmann, Suk, Nedbal, and Berger, have created quite a 
sensation in the Austrian capital these last few weeks by 
their admirable interpretation of chamber works by 
Smetana, Dvorak, and Idenko Fibich, nearly all of which 
were entire novelties to Viennese audiences. 

Tn connection with the Columbus celebrations, two ballets 
have recently been brought out in Italy, in which the great 
navigator figures as the hero—viz., at the Regio, of Turin, 
a ‘Cristoforo Colombo” by Danesi, the music by the 
Maéstro Gugliemo Branca; and at the Guillaume Theatre 
of Brescia, one with a similar title by Bruner, the composer 
being Signor Angelo Chibbaro. 

The Teatro Illustrato, a musical and dramatic journal 
published for some twelve years by Signor Ed. Sonzogno, 
has ceased to appear since the beginning of the present 
year. 

A new two-act operetta, ‘‘ La Potenza di una Coda,” the 
music by the Maéstro Bernardino Lanzi, was produced last 
month with much success at the San Gemini Municipal 
Theatre. 

A new ballet-opera, entitled ‘‘ Irene,” the music by 
Alfredo Keil, 2 Portuguese composer, whose opera “A 
Donna Branca’”’ was brought out with great success at the 
San Carlos Theatre in Lisbon, is shortly to be produced at 
the Regio Theatre of Turin. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE “EROICA” AND ITS CRITICS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “‘ THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 
Sir,—It may interest the writer in Musical News, as 
well as your readers, to learn Beethoven’s own reply to 
contemporaneous criticism on the length of the ‘Eroica 
Symphony,” as recorded by Ludwig Nohl: “If I wrote 
one to last an hour, they ought to find it short enough!” 
Yours faithfully, 
Henry KNIGHT. 








4, Umfreville Road, Harringay, N., 
February 4, 1893. 
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FOLK-TUNES IN BEETHOVEN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 
S1r,—Referring to your Beethoven Number, I find, 
on p. 28, a short article on ‘ Folk-Tunes in Beethoven’s 
Orchestral Works.” The most conspicuous example of 
his utilising ‘‘ Volkslieder ” is surely in the Rondo of the 
Pianoforte Concerto in C, viz. :— 
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This is note for note the Austrian Folk-song “‘ Zu Mantua 
in Banden der treue Hofer sass.”’ 
I am, Sir, yours very faithfully, 
Copenhagen. R. L. 


TECHNIQUE v. TASTE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘“‘ THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 


S1r,—May I, through your influential journal, draw 
attention to what the undue development of technique 
seems to be doing for our organists ?—undue, because not 
accompanied by a similar development of taste and general 
musicianliness. They become perhaps such gymnasts of 
the pedal-board that they can play nothing without a 
display of this facility. One often hears every verse of a 
long Psalm accompanied by the pedal—the lowest part of 
the Service or Anthem ditto—often even the tenor part of a 
Fugue played on the pedal organ because there may be no 
bass part for the poor feet. These gentlemen do not seem 
to trouble themselves about the composer’s intentions. 
Dr. Stanford or Sir John Stainer may mark a passage 
senza Ped., and may even put rests for the pedal part—no 
matter, boom go the 16 and 32-ft. all the way through. 

Then there are organists who cannot keep their fingers 
from the keys. The composer may write rests for the 
organ part, but our organist wishes to show that he can 
read from the four-line stave (prodigious!) and so brutally 
destroys the effect intended, say by Spohr in “ Blest are the 
departed.” I trust that Sir John Stainer’s recent remarks 
on technique will not be overlooked by organists. 

Yours truly, 
MUSICIAN FIRST, ORGANIST AFTERWARDS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* Notices of concerts, and other information supplied by our friends 
in the country, must be forwarded as early as possible after the 
occurrence ; otherwise they cannot be inserted. Our correspondents 
must specifically denote the date of each concert, for without such 
date no notice can be taken of the performance. 


Our correspondents will oblige by writing all names as clearly as pos- 
sible, as we cannot be responsible for any mistakes that may occur. 


Correspondents ave informed that their names and addresses must 
accompany all communications. 


We cannot undertake to return offered contributions; the authors, 
therefore, will do well to retain copies. 


Notice is sent to all subscribers whose payment (in advance) is exhausted. 
The paper will be discontinued where the Subscription is not re- 
newed. We again remind those who are disappointed in obtaining 
back numbers that, although the music is always kept in stock, only 
a sufficient quantity of the rest of the paper is printed to supply the 
current sale. 











BRIEF SUMMARY OF COUNTRY NEWS. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for any opi expressed in this 
summary, as all the notices are either collated from the local papers or 
supplied to us by correspondents. 





AsHForp.—A performance of Haydn’s Creation was given by the 
Choral and Orchestral Societies on the 9th ult., the soloists being 
Miss Pierce, Mr. Oldroyd, and Mr. Dewhurst, whose artistic rendering 
of the various solos was greatly appreciated. The orchestra played 
with much expression. Owing to the much regretted illness of Dr 
Wilks, the conductorship was undertaken at very short notice and 
with great ability by the Rev. S. Longden. 


Banpon, Co. Cork.—The second Concert for the season was given 
by the Philharmonic Society on the 7th ult. in the Town Hall. 
Locke’s Music to Macbeth, which formed the first part of the pro- 
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was ably led by Mr. T. A. Ludlow-Hewitt, with Miss Beamish at the 
pianoforte. Miss Ethel Johnston, Mr. McGovern, Mr. Lee, and Mr. 
Hewitt Poole sang the solos very efficiently. The choruses were given 
throughout with steadiness and precision. The second part consisted 
of a miscellaneous selection, the principal vocalists being Mr. J. 
Murphy (Arnott Scholar, Cork) and Mr. Cowperthwaite. A clarinet 
solo, Eighth Air Varié, by Mr. J. Cronin, was much admired. Mr. 
J. P. Mills conducted. 


Bancor.—Mr. T. Westlake-Morgan, the Cathedral Organist, has 
been arranging a series of Winter Organ Recitals in the Cathedral, 
in aid of a fund to improve the organ. Amongst those who are 
assisting him to give these Recitals we notice the names of Dr. A. H. 
Mann (Cambridge), Mr. B. Jackson (People’s Palace), and Mr. John 
Williams, of Carnarvon. A novel Carol Service, at which the nave 
was crowded, took place at Christmas time; while the Crucifixion 
will be given in Holy Week, and several Choral Festivals in the 
summer. 





BASINGSTOKE.—On January 31 the Harmonic Society gave a per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, in the Town Hall, with 
full orchestra. The soloists were Mrs. Clare Wright and Mr. Herbert 
Clinch. The chorus and orchestra were very praiseworthy, and the 
whole performance was a great success. Mr. J. S. Liddle led the 
orchestra and in the second part played a portion of Moszkowski’s 
Violin Concerto. The Minuet from Schubert's Octet was also included. 
Mr. W. H. Liddle conducted and Miss Arkwright and Mr. A. D. Arnott 
accompanied. There was a crowded audience. 


Betrast.—On the 2nd ult. a most successful Concert was given in 
the Parochial School House, Neutounbreda, by the Church choir, 
assisted by several amateurs, in aid of the fund for Church expenses. 
The Concert was conducted by Mr. Eustace Purdon, Organist of the 
Parish Church. It is intended by the Rector to have one or two 
other Concerts in aid of various objects, and as this locality is an 
important suburb of Belfast they will no doubt be much appreciated. 


BERKHAMPSTEAD, Herts.— A very successful Concert in connection 
with the School, and under the direction of Mr. J. T. Bavin, was given 
in the Town Hall, on the 13th ult. The artists: Miss Ethel Winn, 
Miss Bessie Grant, Mr. A. Weston, Mr. H. J. Durance, and Mr. E. 
— acquitted themselves admirably; but Miss Grant and Mr. 
Jackson deserve special mention for their singing. pad Saunders 
(violin) and Mr. A. Cole (pianoforte) were very successful, and Mr. 
Bavin accompanied throughout the evening. The programme con- 
cluded with Shelley’s ‘To the night,” well rendered by the masters of 
the School, for whom it was specially set as a part-song by Mr. Bavin. 


CHELTENHAM.—Herr Lortzing’s Choir Concert took piace at the 
Rotunda on Tuesday evening, the 7thult. Reinecke’s Cantata Rosebud 
and Snowdrop, for female voices, stood first on the programme, and was 
very successfully rendered. Solo parts were sung by Mrs. F. Daubeny and 
Miss A. Boissier, and the recitation given by Mrs. Ringer. Dr. A. E. Dyer 
accompanied, and in the second part played a very attractive solo of 
his own composition, responding to a hearty encore with an arrange- 
ment of the Pilgrims’ Chorus from Tannhduser. Three part-songs for 
mixed choir, two pieces for the Guitar Band, and a duet from “ Marta," 
sung by Mrs. F. Daubeny and Mr. R. Prior, completed a programme 
which was well rendered throughout. 


CHIGWELL.—The Parish Church choir was augmented by the choirs 
of the Grammar School and the Parish Church, Loughton, for the 
special Evensong on the 2nd ult., in connection with the Dedication 
Festival. The music, which was under the direction of Mr. Henry 
Riding, included Gadsby’s Evening Service in C, Barnby’s “O how 
amiable,” and an Organ Recital from the works of German composers. 


Deat.—The Deal and Walmer Choral Society (newly formed), under 
the capable conductorship of Mr. T. Troman, gave a capital rendering 
of Barnett’s Ancient Mariner at St. George's Hall, on Thursday, the 
and uit., before a large and enthusiastic audience. Miss Susannah 
Pierce, Mrs. Hugh Massey, Mr. Halward, and Mr. Byron Dewhurst 
acquitted themselves admirably as the soloists. A small body of 
instrumentalists, led by Mr. W. P. Mathews, supported the voices in 
the Cantata. The second part was miscellaneous, opening with 
Schumann's E flat Quartet: Mr. Mathews (violin), Mr. Hammond 
(viola), Mr. Henniker (violoncello), and Mr. Troman (pianoforte). 


Eprpinc.—The Choral Society gave a successful Concert in the 
Church Room on January 25. The programme included Schubert's 
Song of Miriam, the soprano solo being artistically rendered by 
Miss Carrington. Messrs. James Bell and Arthur Strugnell con- 
tributed songs, and Miss M. Elder a violin solo. Miss Cooke played 
Pauer’s “Cascade,” and, as an encore, Weber’s “ Invitation.” 
Messrs. Horace Norton and Allan Clark accompanied, and Mr. Donald 
Penrose conducted. i 


Eypon, NortHANTS.—The Choral Society gave its second Concert 
on Friday, the 3rd ult., before a very crowded and attentive audience. 
The work given was J. More Smieton’s dramatic cantata King Arthur. 
The performance throughout was highly satisfactory, the choruses. 
being given with a precision and spirit which did the members great 
credit. The soloists were—Guinevere, Miss Pettifer; King Arthur, 
Mr. C. J. Golby; Sir Bedivere, Mr. G. Thompson; while the double 
part of Merlin and Conductor was essayed by Mr. J. F. Andrews, 
Organist of the Parish Church and Hon. Secretary and Conductor to 
the Society. The receipts were highly satisfactory, nearly £10 Ios. 
being taken. The instrumental parts were ably sustained by a smal? 
orchestra composed as follows: pianoforte, Mrs. G. Thompson; 
American organ, Mr. A, Walker; first violins, Dr. Jacobs and Mr. A. 
Fletcher; second violin, Mr. F. Wells; cornet, Mr.C. Hatton. Eydon 
is a village containing barely 400 inhabitants and is ten miles froma 
town. The Choral Society numbers forty members—more than ten 
per cent. of the population. 


HastIncs.—Two capital Concerts were given by Miss Florence 
Lenton at the Public Hall, on Wednesday, the 8th ult. Amongst 





gramme, received an excellent rendering by the Society. The orchestra 


others she was assisted by Miss Minnie Chamberlain, Miss Angela 
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Vanbrugh (violin), and Mr. Lawrence Kellie. Miss Lenton has a 
powerful yet sweet and sympathetic soprano voice which she uses 
artistically. The arrangements were admirably carried out by Mr. 
S. Sherrington Chinn. 


Hemet-HempsteaD.—The Choral Society brought its fifth season 
to a close with a very creditable performance of Handel's Messiah 
(Parts I. and II.) in the Town Hall on the 7th ult. The solos were 
well sustained by Miss Kate Fusselle, Madame Eliza Thomas, Mr. 
W. Anstice, and the Rev. P. E. Tuckwell. The accompaniments were 
ably rendered by Mrs. Clark-Hill (pianoforte), Mr. R. J. Acford (har- 
monium), and a small band. Mr. Frank Gatward, of Berkhampstead, 
was, as usual, Conductor. The Concert was well patronised, and 
proved to be most successful. 


HEREFORD.—Mr. George Robertson Sinclair gave his twentieth 
Organ Recital in the Cathedral on Monday, the 13th ult. The pro- 
gramme included works by Bach, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, and Gounod. The vocalist was Miss Jessie King. 


ILrorp.—A high-class Concert was given in the Reading Room, on 
the roth ult., by Mr. Fred. Brand. The artists were Miss Ada Loaring, 
Miss Knowles, Mr. Herbert Clinch, Mr. Herbert Gadsdon, Mr. Antonio 
Medcalf, and Mr. H. Riding (accompanist). 


Ler.—On the 1st ult. a special Evening Service was held at St. 
Mildred’s Church, when The Messiah was given, the choir, largely 
augmented for the occasion, numbering about 100 voices. ‘The soloists 
were Mrs. Dilly, Miss L. Etheridge, Mr. Taylor, and Mr. W. Dilly. 
Mr. F. L. Kett (Choirmaster) conducted with his usual skill, and Mr. S. 
G. Mayor (Organist) presided at the organ. 


Loucuton.—An Organ Recital and Special Service was given in 
the Parish Church on the 8th ult. Mr. Henry Riding played composi- 
tions by Deshayes, Handel, Wagner, Haydn, Guilmant, Rossini, and 
Driffield; and the choir, directed by Mr. F. Brand, sang Anthems by 
Barnby, Handel, and Roberts. 


MALVERN (VicTorIA, AUSTRALIA).— The Orchestral and Choral 
Society gave the first Subscription Concert of its second season, 
1892-3, on Tuesday evening, December 13, in the local Shire Hall, in 
the presence of a very large and enthusiastic audience. The principal 
piece in the programme was Gade's Erl-King’s Daughter, which 
occupied the first part. The solo parts were undertaken by Miss 
Fanny Bristow, Miss Alice King, and Mr. S. J. Bruce, who sang the 
music allotted to the Erl-King’s Daughter, the Mother, and Olyf 
respectively. The choruses were well rendered. Mrs. J. P. Clarke 
and Mr. H. I. Bilton rendered invaluable assistance at the pianoforte 
and organ, and the work was conducted by Mr. J. Hasler. The second 
part consisted of miscellaneous selections. The orchestra, conducted 
by Mr. Bilton, contributed three numbers, including the Intermezzo 
from Cavalleria, and accompanied Mendelssohn's Capriccio in B minor 
(Op. 22), the pianoforte solo of which was played by Mr. J. Hasler. 
The second Concert will be given early in April. 


MorecaMBE.—The Musical Society gave a performance of The 
Messiah in the Winter Gardens, on the 8th ult., before a very large 
audience. The principals were Miss Marjorie Eaton, Miss Pendlebury, 
Mr. Child, and Mr. Cradock. Mr. Nuttall led the orchestra. The 
chorus, numbering 100, showed how carefully Mr. J. W. Aldous had 
trained them. 


Newport, SHROPSHIRE.—On the r4th ult. the Choral Society gave 
a Concert under the patronage of the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland 
and leading gentry of the neighbourhood. There was a crowded 
audience and a very good performance, the works given being the 
Daughter of Fairus and Hear my Prayer. Solos: Miss Matthews 
(soprano), Mr. Carr (tenor), Mr. A. Brotherhood (bass). In the second 
part the band, led by Mr. Hood, gave a selection from the Mountebanks 
and Zavertal’s ‘‘ Wee bit of heather,” and Miss Matthews and 
Mr. Brotherhood each a song. Mr. Smart conducted as usual. 


NorTHAMPTON.—An evening Concert was given at the Town Hall, 
on the roth ult., by Mr. Frank Hollis, who was assisted by Miss Blanche 
Powell (Mrs. Frank Hollis), Miss Greta Williams, Mr. S. Heath, and 
Mr. Bernhard Carrodus, The large hall was filled to overflowing by a 
very enthusiastic audience. 


REApDING.—Several Organ Recitals have been given lately in the 
Town Hall with complete success, by Mr. Tirbutt. Programmes have 
been devoted exclusively to the music of England, France, and 
Germany ; and others have included music of the three countries. A 
Recital of English music will be given on the 6th inst. 


St. GERMANS.—Two very successful Concerts were given in the 
Town Hall on the 2nd ult., by the St. Germans Church Choir, assisted 
by Mr. John Hele, Mrs. Hele, Miss Harris, Mr. Tanner, and Mr. C. F. 
Hocking, under the conductorship of Mr. F. S. Hawke, Organist of 
St. Germans Church. A novel feature in the programme was a comic 
operetta by S. Hardcastle, ‘‘ Sing a Song of Sixpence,” by the choir- 
boys in costume. Lord and Lady St. Germans kindly lent the scenery 
and stage accessories. The youthful actors acquitted themselves 
wonderfully well, reflecting great credit on Mr. Hawke, who had 
trained them.. The Choir gave several part-songs, which helped to 
complete a most attractive and effective programme. 


St. Neot’s.—On the 7th ult. Haydn’s Creation was given by the resus- 
citated Choral Society, under the conductorship of Mr. A. C. Edwards, 
Organist of the Parish Church. The choruses were well rendered by 
about fifty voices, accompanied by a pianoforte and harrnonium. The 
solos received full justice from -Mrs. John Stott, of Peterboro’, Mr. 
R. A. Stott, and Mr. J. B. Smith (Peterboro’ Cathedral). The Concert 
was a complete success and thoroughly appreciated. 


Totnes.—A very successful Concert was given in the Assembly 
Rooms of the Seven Stars Hotel, on Thursday, the 2nd ult., by Miss 
Florence M. Adams, a violinist of considerable talent. She was heard 
in two movements from the Sonata in C minor (Op. 45) by Grieg—the 
pianoforte part of which was ably played by Mr.G. L. Loam, Organist 
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of Bridgtown Church—and in a “ Bolero” by E. J. German, for which 
she received a well-merited encore. The other artists who assisted at 
the Concert were Miss Mutten (soprano), Mr. Dean Trotter (tenor), 
Mr. W. Balhatchet (baritone), Mr. A. J. James (violin), and Mr. A. J. 
Pomeroy (violoncello), who all acquitted themselves well and con- 
tributed much to the enjoyment of a large and appreciative audience. 


ULverston.—On the 3rd ult. the members of the Choral Society, 
under the leadership of Dr. Brown, of Barrow, gave an excellent per- 
formance, in the Holy Trinity Schoolroom, of A. R. Gaul’s historical 
Cantata Foan of Avc—a composition of considerable ‘musical and 
dramatic interest. There was a good and thoroughly appreciative 
audience, but the performance was not patronised so largely as its 
general excellence merited. The characters in the Cantata were ably 
supported by Madame Laura Smart, Mr. Hughes, and Mr. Telfer. 
Miss Benson presided at the pianoforte and Mr. Griffiths at the 
harmonium. 


WaterrorpD.—The Philharmonic Society gave a Recital of Maritana 
in the City Hall on January 31. The whole of the priacipal characters 
(with the exception of the title-réle) were taken by members of the 
Society. The Committee secured the services of Miss Marjorie Eaton 
for Maritana, and her sweet, clear, flexible voice gave unqualified satis- 
faction to a crowded and brilliant audience. The whole reflected great 
credit upon Messrs. Ashworth and Colverford, the Conductors. 


Winpsor.—A very successful Sacred Concert was given at the 
Baptist Chapel on January 26 by the Aolian Glee Union, of London, 
assisted by Mr. J. P. Attwater. The unaccompanied renderings of 
“O Gladsome Light,” “ Lift thine eyes,” and ‘God is a Spirit,” by 
members of the Union, together with some pianoforte improvisations 
by Mr. Attwater, met with much appreciation, and the Concert con- 
cluded with a spirited performance of that gentleman’s setting of 
“Abide with me” in anthem form. Mrs. Barthorpe was the 
accompanist. 


WortTuinG.—The Sacred Harmonic Society celebrated its twenty- 
first year with a fine performance of Costa’s Eli on the 8th ult. 
Madame Emily Squire, Miss Marie Hooton, Messrs. E. Branscombe, 
G. Fielder, and W. H. Brereton were the soloists, and Dr. F. J. Read 
conducted. 


OrGAN APPOINTMENTS.—Mr. Percy Alderson, Organist and Choir- 
master to the Parish Church, Kingston-on-Thames.— Mr. W. H. 
Sampson, Organist and Choirmaster to St. Luke’s, Redcliffe Square.— 
Mr. Henry E. Maggs, Organist and Choirmaster to the Parish Church, 
Didsbury, Manchester. 


Cuorr ApPpoINTMENTS.— Mr. Thomas Sweeney (Solo Bass), to 
St. Anne’s, Soho.— Mr. Walter ‘J. Hobson (Choirmaster), to St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Liverpool— Mr. W. A. Pittman (Alto), to 
St. Luke’s, Westbourne Park— Mr. S. J. Thompson (Bass), to 
St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge—Mr. Charles Ray (Alto), to Lichfield 
Cathedral.—Mr. George Green (Principal Tenor), to the Liverpool 
Cathedral.—Mr. George Trotman (Bass), to St. Luke’s, Westbourne 
Park.—Mr. Wakeling Dry (Choirmaster), to All Saints’, Westbrook, 
Margate.—Mr. W. P. Richards (Principal Bass), to Christ Church, 
Westminster Bridge Road. 








MISS JEAN HUNTER (Soprano) 
(Gold Medalist, L.A.M.; Medalist, R.A.M.) 
For every description of Concerts, 
Messrs. Barth and Black, 2, Oxford Mansions, W.; or, Cromer House, 
Herbert Road, Plumstead, S.E. 


MISS GERTRUDE WESLEY (Soprano & Harpist) 
(Great-granddaughter of Samuel Wesley). 
For Oratorio or Ballad Concerts. Testimonials and Critiques from 
53, High Street, Doncaster. 


MISS ETTA WRIGHT (Soprano) 
For Concerts, Oratorios, At Homes, &c. 
Address, Brightholme, 23, Albany Road, Stroud Green, N. 


MRS. HAMILTON ROBINSON (Contralto) 


Concerts, At Homes, &c. Lessons in Voice-Production and Solo 
Singing. 63, St. Dunstan's Road, West Kensington, W. 


MISS ANNIE NORTHCROFT (Contralto) 


Oratorios, Concerts, &c. 38, Gunter Grove, Chelsea. 


MISS RINA ROBINSON (Contralto) 
For Oratorio and Ballad Concerts. 67, Carleton Rd., Tufnell Park, N. 
References kindly permitted to Dr. A. H. Mann, Dr. E, H. Turpin, 
and Mr. F. A. W. Docker. 


MISS MARY TUNNICLIFFE 


(Solo Contralto of St. Nicholas, Cole Abbey, E.C.) 
aj For terms, address, 94, Fentiman Road, Clapham, S.W. ? 




















MR. STIRLING WELLS (Tenor) 
(Pupil of Mr. Henry Blower). 
Oratorios, Ballads, Glees, Banquets (Masonic, &c.). 
Address, 190, Clapham Park Road, S.W. 


MR. RICKARD (Basso) 
(Pupil of the late Sig. Pinsuti). 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, Halifax, Yorkshire. 
MR. GEORGE TROTMAN (Bass) 


For Concerts, Oratorios, Dinners, &c. 
187, Portobello Road, W. 











For Oratorio, Masonic work, Concerts, &c. 
12, St. Mark's Villas, Dalston, N.E. 











Wiiha 
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. DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 
ANNREUTHER, EDWARD.—* Musical Orna- 


mentation.” (Part I. From Diruta to J. S. Bacu.) (No. 37. 
Novello, Ewer and Co.’s Music Primers, edited by Sir Joun STAINER.) 
Paper cover, 5s.; paper boards, 6s. 


IBOTTON, G.—Six Pieces. Composed and 


arranged for the Violoncello, with Pianoforte Accompani- 


ment :— s. d. 

No. 1. Etude Caprice oe ee ; ~ & @ 

» 2 Réverie oe I 6 

» 3+ Caprice Hongrois 2 0 

e , Nocturne (CHOPIN)... e§ 

» 5- Chant sans Paroles (TscHatKow: SKY ): 1 6 

4, z “ Du bist die Ruh'” (SCHUBERT) ? « 5 @ 
ENDL, KAREL.—Twelve Songs (Set 2). 


ms Stimmungsbilder. ") With Pianoforte Accompaniment (Op. 
101), The English version by the Rev. Dr. Troutseck. Paper 
cover, 28. 6d. For contents, see advertisement, page 188. 
HE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No.9. “The 
Over-Crafty Fox.” Unison Song. Adapted by G. Lintey. “The 
Little Valley, ” Trio, for s.s.B. Arranged by Lowe_t Mason. “The 
Swallows.” Two-part Song. By ScHuMANN, Specimen Time and 
Tune Tests, for Pupil-Teachers and Schools. By W. G. McNauGur. 
Price 14d. 
WARGE, , JOSEF.—“ Harmony Unravelled; or, The 
Neutral in Music.” (Simplified Music Series.) Paper cover, 1s.; 
limp cloth, rs. 6d. 
OLAN, W. I.—‘“ Regina Cali.” (Latin and 
English words.) 1st Violin, 4d.; 2nd Violin, 4d.; Viola, 44.; 
Violoncello and Bass, 4d.; String Parts, as. 2d. : 
m SWART, H. J.—“ His Majesty.” An Original 
Comic Opera, in three Acts. Libretto, paper cover, Is. 
ALKIN, GEORGE. — Six Kyries. (No. 130 
Novello’s Parish Choir Book.) 14d. 


\ MEMINS, GEORGE J.—Four Kyries. 13d. 
ING, OLIVER—(in C). Magnificat’ and Nunc 


dimittis. (No. 127. Novello’s Parish Choir Book.) 4d. 


EWELL, JOHN.—Four _Qusdirupie Chants, for 


the Benedicite, omnia Opera. 2d. 


ARD, A. GORDON—(in FE flat). 


and Nunc dimittis. 3d. 


HIPP, ALBERT—(in F). The Office for the 


Holy Communion, with Benedictus and Agnus Dei. 8d. 


RIOR, GEORGE NELSON.—“ Lo! the Angels’ 


Food.” Hymn. td. 


BRADFORD, W.—Six Original Hymn Tunes. 4d. 
LARKE, HAMILTON.—« Behold, how good and 


joyful.” ‘Anthem, for Four Voices. (No. 419. Novello’s Octavo 
Anthems.) 4d. 


Magnificat 


— “T have set God always before me.” Anthem, 
for Four Voices. (No. 420. Novello’s Octavo Anthems.) 4d. 
ARRETT, GEORGE M.—* The Lord is risen.” 
Anthem, for Easter-day. (No. 422. Novello’s Octavo Anthents.) 4d. 
INNING, WILLIAM S.—* Song of the Passion.” 
Hymns and Tunes, to be sung by the Congregation. 2d. 
NOVELLO' S SCHOOL SONGS.—Edited by W. 
G. McNavuaurt. 
Book 13. Six Sacred Songs (Set 1) . ALrReD Morrar 8d. 
Book 14. Six Sacred Songs (Set 2) ALFRED MorraT 8d. 
BENNETT, GEORGE J.—‘ The trysting tree.” 
A Four-part Song, for Male Voices. (No. 253. The Orpheus.) 2d. 
AUL, A. R.—* Morning.” Choral Song, for Four 
Voices. Words written by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 3d. 
ING, OLIVER.—“ Bright be thy dreams.” A 
Four- part Song. The words written by THomas Moone. 
(No. 639. Novello's Part-Song Book.) 2d. 


—— “Echoes.” A Four-part Song, for Men’s 


Voices. The words written by THomAs Moore. (No. 243. The 
Orpheus.) 2d. 


OGERS, ROLAND.—* March like the victors.” 


Choral March, for Schools, Arranged for Two Voices. (No. 8. 
The School Music Review.) 14d. ome eee 


LATTER, J. W.—“ Friends.” A Two-part Song. 
Words written by Carotine Norton. 2d. 

GNESI, S.—*Come not when I am dead.” 
Song. The poetry by ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON. 238. 

LLEYN-HARRIS, R.—* Around the throne of 


DURING THE LAST MONTH—continucd. 
HEETHAM, F. H.—* Crossing the bar.” From 


“Demeter.” The poem written by ALFRED, Lord Tennyson. 
(No.2, in G minor.) Is. 


ENSCHEL, G.—* Shouggie shou, my bairnie.” 
A Mither’s Sang. The words written by J. Witson M‘LAREN. 2s. 


CHLESINGER, SEBASTIAN B.—* Ave Maria.” 


English version by HELEN D. TRETBAR. 2s. 


ESTEN, MAX.—Twelve Easy Voluntaries, for 


the Harmonium. (Op. 186.) Paper cover, 1s. 


ALTHORPE, L. EVELYN G.—‘“‘ Ma Premiére 


Pensée.”” For the Pianoforte. 2s. 


HAMBERLAYNE, E. A.—Sonata, in F minor 
(No.1). For the Pianoforte. (Op. 16, No.1.) 3s. 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS for the ORGAN or 
8. . 


No. 170. Five Sketches. No. 1. Prelude . H. W. PARKER I 0 
» 171. Five Sketches. ,, 2. Vision .. H.W. PARKER I o 
» 173. Five Sketches. ,, 4. Pastoral Interlude 
H. W. ParkeR I 0 
» 174. Five Sketches. 5. Nocturne H.W. PARKER I oO 
} » 175. Fourth Grand Concert Sonata (Christmas Sonata) 
\ Orto Direnet 3 6 
» 176, Fantasia in F minor (Op. 118) .. -. E.Smas 2 6 


OVELLO’S PUBLICATIONS in the TONIC 
SOL-FA NOTATION. Translated by W. G. McNaueur. 
No. 776. March like the victors ‘ .. Rotanp RoGers 2d, 
» 778. Hark! the vesper — a ..-Sir J.STeveNson 1d. 
» 779. The Skylark .. Kine Hat id. 
» 730. To the Audience Hamivton CLARKE 14d, 

783. Crusaders’ Song oe GADE 3d. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


PROGRESSIVE STUDIES 


FOR THE VOICE 


WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 
COMPOSED BY 


G. HENSCHEL. 


IN TWO PARTS. 





Part L—STUDIES IN SUSTAINED SINGING (Lbw Voice). 
Part I1—STUDIES IN FLORID SINGING (Low Voice). 


Part I—STUDIES IN SUSTAINED SINGING (Hic Voice). 
Part IL—STUDIES IN FLORID SINGING (Hicu Voice). 


Part I.—STUDIES IN SUSTAINED SINGING (Meprum Voice). 
Part II—STUDIES IN FLORID SINGING (Mepivum Voicz). 








Price Four SHILLINGS EACH PART. 


LONDON & NEW YORK: NOVELLO, EWER AND co. 


AVE VERUM 


(Latin and English Words) 
FOR FOUR VOICES 
By H. B. WALKER. 








Price THREEPENCE. 





London and New York: NovEtLo, Ewer and Co. 
Specimen Copy free from Composer, Ratby, Leicester. 


~ COMPOSITIONS by MARIE MOODY. 


FULL SCORES. 








of 


Ouvertiire in A dur, fir grosses Orchester .. net 
Der Sterbende saat Concert Ouvertiire fir "grosses 
Orchester ee * 
Concert Ouvertiire i in Cc dur, fiir | grosses Orchester. oa a 
Concert Ouvertiire in E moll, fir grosses Orchester Sa = 
Concert Ouvertiire zu Konig ‘Lear, fiir grosses Orchester “ 
Concert Ouvertiire in Fis moll, fiir grosses ee a 
Themistokles Ouvertiire, fir Militar Musik. <a = a 


WUUNUUse wn 
eonmoo°o 


Ouverture en Fa diéze mineur, pour Grand Orchestre. 
Arrangée pour Piano a quatre mains .. = 
Ouvertureen Mi mineur, pour Grand Orchestre. Arrangee 
pour Piano a quatre mains ee "» 


we 
2) 





o Ww 
~ 


Great Lord of Lords. Anthem for Four Voices .. " 








God in heaven.” Sacred S Song. 1s. 6d. 


Witiada 


London and New York: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 
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ROBERT COCKS & COV’S 
New and Standard Publications. 


NEW SERIES OF MODERN METHODS. 

O. 1.—WALTER MACFARREN’S PIANO- 
- FORTE METHOD. Paper cover, 3s. net; cloth, 4s. 6d. net; 
post-free. 
N2,2:—OTTO PEINIGER’S VIOLIN METHOD. 
i Paper cover, 3s. 6d. nét; cloth, 5s. net; post-free. 
N°: 5.—DR. H. KEETON’S CHURCH and 
l CATHEDRAL CHORISTERS’' SINGING METHOD. 
Paper cover, 2s. net; cloth, 3s. net; post-free. 








Other Methods in preparation. 


OBERT COCKS & CO.’S LIST of GLEES, &c., 
containing a choice Selection, by the most eminent Composers, 

of ‘Two and Three-part Songs for equal voices and Songs for Classes 
in unison; many numbers in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. Just Published, 
arranged by JAs. BATCHELDER for Alto, two Tenors, and Bass, “ The 
Anchor’s Weighed,” ‘“‘ The Men of Harlech,” “ Ye Banks and Braes.” 


IMPORTANT TO CHORAL SOCIETIES. 
H. COWEN’S favourite CANTATA for 
e FEMALE VOICES, “THE FAIRIES’ SPRING” (An 
Elfin Legend). Price 2s. 6d. net; Tonic Sol-fa Edition, ts. net. 
OBERT COCKS 
STANDARD CLASSICAL PIECES. 


ALSO 
LASSICAL MUSIC (new Series) selected, 











List on application. 


fingered, and edited by ADOLPHE SCHLOESSER, Professor at the | 


Royal Academy of Music. List on application. 


“THE CANDIDATES’ 

and ARPEGGIO HANDBOOKS. Specially arranged for 
the use of Students preparing for the Examinations (Pianoforte) of 
the Associated Board of the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal 
College of Music. 

By GRAHAM P. MOORE, 
(Member of the Examining Staff of the Associated Board). 

Compiled in strict accordance with the Syllabus of the Associated Board, 





and each Book containing full directions as to the requirements | 


of the Examiners. Issued in four Books, each Book being complete in 
itself, and containing only those scales required by Candidates for their 
respective Examinations. 
Book 1, 1s, net; Book 2, 1s. 6d. net; Book 3, 1s. 6d. net; 
Book 4, in two Parts, each 2s. net. 
Full particulars on application. 


COMPLETE SCALE and ARPEGGIO TUTOR. 


By ADOLPHE SCHLOESSER. 


R.C.M. Engraved in bold style, and printed on best paper, giving | 
clear directions how to practise. 
Parti. Scales. 33 pages “a - ae a sa is 
» 2 Arpeggios. 45 pages.. ee is + —* 
: 2 


Complete... a 8s. 


RGAN MUSIC.—BEST’S HANDEL CHO. | 
\ RUSES. BEST’S COLLECTION of ORGAN COMPOSI- | 
TIONS. New Compositions and Arrangements. ,Detailed Lists on | 


application. 


HE HISTORY and CONSTRUCTION of the | 
ORGAN.. By Dr. E. J. Horxins and Dr. E. F. Rimpaucr. This ! 


famous Work, complete, 1 Vol., 636 pp., reduced to 21s, net. Also, in 
five parts, 5s. each. 

IOLIN and VIOLONCELLO MUSIC.—New 
: Compositions by TivapaAr Nacuez, Davin Popprer, Leo 
STERN, and other well-known Authors. Lists on application. 


GPOHR'S GREAT VIOLIN SCHOOL. | Trans- 

lated by Jonn BisHor. The only version approved by Sponr. 
Handsomely bound, cloth, gilt, 15s. net. Patronized and adopted by 
the Royal Academy of Music. Note.—In ordering, specify R. C. and 
Co.’s Edition. ° 


EW SONGS by HAMISH MacCUNN. Six 


Settings of Poems by Rogert BripGes :— 











0.1. My bed and pillow are cold «» Shorter Poems III, 10. | 
» 2 Fire of heaven, whose starry arrow .. ‘a ee IV. 16 
» 3+ The idle life oe ae re ae iF re IV. 17 
» 4. Angel spirits of sleep .. ve te am a IV. 18. 
» 5 Crown Winter with green .. ba se a IV. 26. 
» ©. Pedlar's Song ; From “ Achilles in Scyros.’ 


Price 2s. net each. 


(in C), price 3d. net. THE PATER NOSTER. Composed for the 
celebration of the Holy Communion, by Epwin H. Lemare. Price 
3d. net. THREE KYRIES, and A SEVENFOLD AMEN. By 
ARTHUR E, Goprrey. Price 3d. net. 


6, NEW BURLINGTON ST, LONDON, W. 
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& CO’S new Edition of) 


PRACTICAL SCALE| 


) Containing all the Scales and } 
Arpeggi required by Pupils preparing for the Metropolitan, Local, and | 
other Examinations, including the Associated Board of the R.A.M. and | 


' | whose references will bear the closest investigation need apply. 
* | Son and Pinker, Bath. 


et 
’ 





CONTENTS. 





r 
| “ Falstaff” and the Land of Song 
Bizet’s “ Djamileh ” 

Mozart’s Wife 

| Occasional Notes .. oe oe eo eo 
| Facts, Rumours, and Remarks .. ae re 
Royal Choral Society 

| London Symphony Concerts 

| Crystal Palace Concerts ..  .. 

| Sir Charles Hallé’s Concert ng os 
| Royal Opera, Covent Garden (Opera Recitals) 
| Professor Stanford’s Music to ‘‘ Becket” 

; Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts 

| Thursday Subscription Concerts 

“ The Golden Web,” Goring Thomas .. 

| Amateur Orchestral Concerts 

| Royal Collegeof Music ..  .. «eae 
| Lenten Musical Services st th ee 
| Dr. Parry on Design and Expression in Music 
| Musical Association 





| Gresham College f on - aC as ue te 
| Mr. David Jenkins's Oratorio “ David and Saul” at Swansea .. 155 
| Obituary ae ne eo “ ee oe ee oe oo 156 
Musicin Birmingham .. 56 * oe Pe ses ae 1 
» Bristol’ .. mA ee <e ' ee ae << 
H " Dublin .. ‘i ne ee ss Hy ad <a 
| » Edinburgh .f a a sk BP ae -. 16 
| o Glasgow .. a se me res a st <o, an 
| » Liverpool .. Aa: see. ORS bi oe 8a) a 
re Manchester oa as ni ae — pu oo 1 
{ » Nottingham a ieee se. ts ae 
Yorkshire ve - 168 


| Anthem for Easter—"' As it began to dawn.” Myles B. Foster... 197 
| General News(London) .. ee oo ae ée Pr oe 16 
| Reviews exe Pea? Miwa’! Gee! . pied 2 ewlt bs opts Saat Fee 
| Foreign Noies ee ee eo ee 
| Correspondence .. cr 
; General News (Country) .. oe ve ee “e ee oe 
List of Music published during the last Month oe 





‘SCALE OF TERMS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


£ se. ds. 
Two Lines .. 3 ee ee de 
Three Lines ee ee os a io @ Se 
For every additional Line as os 2 O 036 
Halfa Column .. ra ste oo NOS 
AColumn .. ‘fs er aa en CRG 


A Page ae 2 710 O 
Special Pages (Cover, &c.) by arrangement. 
A remittance should be sent with each Advertisement. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

‘To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Office 


NOT LATER THAN THE 
TWENTY-THIRD 
OF EACH MONTH. 











M 


Tenor, Carl Rosa Opera Company, Signor Lago's Royal 


| Italian Opera Company, and the St. James's Hall, Crystal Palace, and | 


| Covent Garden Promenade Concerts, is now booking Engagements 
| for Opera, Oratorio, or Ballad Concerts. Address, 42, Florence Road, 
| New Cross, S.E. 
ae ren re ees 

° , , D> 
ANTED, thoroughly efficient BOOK-KEEPER 


and SALESMAN. Must be good correspondent. ot 
uc 





THE HORSE-SHOE GLEE SINGERS. 
ALto: Mr. PERCY COWARD (St. George’s Chapel Royal, Windsor 
Castle); Tenor: Mr. ARTHUR S. COWARD; Baritone: | 
| RANDULPH L. COWARD; Bass: Mr. W. BELL KEMPTO 
| (St. George’s Chapel Royal, Windsor Castle). __ 
| For Concerts, &c. ‘terms on application to W. Bell Kempto2, 
| 16, Horse-Shoe Cloisters, Windsor Castle. 


Pate 
| Si; STEP-HEN’S, Wandsworth. — BASS 

WANTED. Two services, one practice. £15. Apply to Mat. 
Hy. Atkin, 127, Sugden Road, Clapham Common, S.W. 
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EE a renee Sema Sree 
VIOLINIST wishes to meet with a PIANIST 
(Gentleman) to play his Accompaniments one evening a week. 
Must be a good sight reader and used to playing Violin Accompani- 
ments. ‘Terms, 4s. an hour. Address, R.S., Messrs. Novello, Ewer 
and Co., 80 and 81, Queen Street, E.C. 


HE NORTHERN CONCERT AGENCY pro- 
vides ARTISTS in all BRANCHES of MUSIC. 

Artists, Vocal, Instrumental, and Humorous are asked to send 
names and addresses, and quote lowest exclusive terms. 

Secretaries of Choral Societies and entrepreneurs generally may 
obtain full particulars on sending name and address to 60, Winterscale 
Street, York. Manager: Mr. J. S. Robinson (Principal Tenor, York 
Minster). 





MESSRS. BARTH & BLACK 


CONCERT AGENTS 


| 
A MUSICAL AGENCY UNDER PROFESSIONAL DIRECTION. | 


\ Messrs. BARTH and BLACK are Agents for— 

THE LADY VOCAL QUARTET, 
THE WALENN STRING QUARTET, 
THE CELIA MALE VOICE QUARTET, 

AND 

THE ENGLISH OPERA SINGERS | 
(Operatic Concert Party under the direction of Mr. BROUGHTON | 
BLACK). | 


Concerts arranged. Tours booked. Vocal and Instrumental Soloists 
of the highest class provided for every description of Concerts and | 
Musical Performances. A Full Orchestra furnished at short notice. | 
Special Parties for Oratorios, Operas, and Costume Recitals. Artists | 
carefully selected for At Homes, &c. | 

BARTH and BLACK, 2, Oxford Mansions, Oxford Street, W. 


| 
R. HAMILTON ROBINSON, Mus. Bac., | 
Dunelm, F.C.O. PIANOFORTE and ORGAN LESSONS. | 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, &c., personally or by post. | 
Classes. Preparation for Examinations. 63, St. Dunstan’s Road, | 
West Kensington, W. 
O INTENDING CANDIDATES for MUS. BAC. | 
DEGREE.—PREPARATION by Correspondence for MAT RI- 
CULATION RESPONSIONS, and other Entrance Examinations at | 
Oxford, Cambridge, London, Durham, and Dublin. Payment may be | 
based on success. Method strictly individual. Single subjects if | 


desired. Address, Mr. J. Charleston, B.A., Kenilworth House, Oxford. | - 





ESIDENT PUPIL (Vocal or Organ).—A Pro- | 
fessor has VACANCY for above. Has been exceptionally | 
successful in placing former pupils in both subjects. Organist, 6, | 
Christchurch Terrace, Doncaster. 


()RGANIST, or ASSISTANT.—Post desired, by a 
\ Gentleman of long experience. Can take advanced service— | 
either Anglican (full Cathedral) or Gregorian (with elaborate accom- | 
paniments). R. W. Middlemist (B.A., Oxford), Willsbridge, Bristol. 


RGANIST.—GENTLEMAN holding important | 
appointment will be very shortly DISENGAGED. Communi- | 


cant. Nine years’ experience. Excellent references (including three | 
clergymen). Cornopean, Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners St., W. | 





| 
| 





— Sa aaniie — | 
()RGANIST will take Week-day SERVICES or | 
CHOIR PRACTICE, in return for Singing or Violin Lessons, | 
peed prod Organ. A. C. O., Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Begners | 
reet, W. H 


ANTED, PIANOFORTE TUNER (good) for. 
_ the country. Must have a knowledge of Harmoniums, 
American Organs, and small repairs. Highest references. Apply, 


stating age, salary required, with particulars, to A. W., Novello, Ewer | 
and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. | 


WAN1 ED, thorough good TUNER, with know- | 
_ ledge of repairing and reed instruments preferred. Factory | 
experience, Permanent situation. State references and salary. Apply 
toR. Klitz and Son, Music Saloon, Lymington, Hants. 








EPAIRER seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT. Pianos, 
Harmoniums, and Organs. Address, K., Messrs. Novello, Ewer | 
and Co.,1, Berners Street, W. 





UNER and REPAIRER.—A YOUNG MAN | 
L (aged 22) is open to an ENGAGEMENT. Provincial and | 
ondon Factory experience. Highest references as to character and 
ability, Address, A. B., 54, Havelock Road, Hastings. __ phe 
PIANO FORTE and MUSIC BUSINESS 
WANTED, to PURCHASE. Must be well established, with 

os Tuning connection. Capital, about £1,500. Apply, C. A., Messrs. 
ovello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. | 


——- 





RGAN for SALE, stands about 8 ft.6in. One. 
R manual. Fine diapason tone; 65 pipes. Pine case. Suit Mission | 
oom. Apply, Miller, Bushy Park, Totterdown, Bristol. 


epee 


()8GAN PEDALS.—For SALE, set of RUMMENS’ 
incl Concave Pedals and Attachment. As good as new. £5, stool 
tcluded. Organist of Parish Church, Brackley, Northants. 
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(RAND PIANO, by Broapwoop.—7 octaves, full 


trichord, iron frame, under dampers. Little used; like new. A 
great bargain. 55gns.; cost 175 gns. Viewat Mr. Fieldwick’s (Organist, 
St. John’s), 108, Upper Richmond Road, Putney (near Railway station). 


RGAN (Pipe), 8 ft. 9 in. high. Excellent Gothic 
Case. Decorated front pipes (blue and gold), 6 stops, pedals. 
Really good instrument; perfect order; lead about 400 persons; suit 
| Village Church admirably. Price £35. Photo, sixstamps. Stoneham, 
52, Hazlewood Crescent, Westbourne Park, London, W. Inspection 
by appointment, evenings preferred. 


A SUCCESSFUL INVENTION. 


RUMMENS’ 
ORGAN 


PEDAL ATTACHMENT 


FOR 

















PIANOFORTES. 





NO ORGAN STUDENT SHOULD BE WITHOUT 
THEM. 


EQUAL TO ORGAN PRACTICE. 
ADOPTED BY THE COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 








AWARDED MEDAL OF HONOUR 
AT THE 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 


NUMEROUS TESTIMONIALS. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO 


‘" H. J. RUMMENS, 


47, CHURCH ROAD, BRIXTON, S.W. 


TE DEUM IN C 


COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE USE OF PARISH 
CHURCH CHOIRS 


BY 
LORAINE HOLLOWAY, F.C.O.° 


Price Threepence. 











The Service is full, and the voice parts are not difficult, F being the 
highest melody note and D the highest unison note. The Organ 
Accompaniment is independent and somewhat free, and full directions 
are given for the management of the stops, &c. 

London and New York: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 


COMPOSITIONS sy B. JACKSON, F.C.O., 


Organist of the People’s Palace, London. 








ORGAN PIECE FOR PALM SUNDAY. 
Variations on the Hymn-Tune “ St. Theodulph”’ 
(“ All glory, laud and honour’”’). 
Price 2s. net; to the Profession, 1s. 4d. post-free. 
AWAKE, THOU THAT SLEEPEST. Easter Anthem. 
easy, and effective.” Price 2d.; Tonic Sol-fa,rd. 
Press Notices, &c., and List of other Compositions on application, of 
the Composer, 18, Cambridge Road, Battersea Park, London, S.W. 


“ Bright, 


EASTER FESTAL HYMN 
“HE IS RISEN” 
RECITATIVE AND CHORUS 
ALFRED J. CALDICOTT, Mus. Bac., Cantas. 


Suitable as an Anthem. Price Twopence net. 
London: WEEKEs and Co., 14, Hanover Street, Regent Street, W. 








To be performed at the 
HIGHBURY PHILHARMONIC, on MARCH 20. 


GIDEON 
An ORATORIO, SET TO Music By 
SIR W. G. CUSINS. 
Paper cover, 3s. 6d. 


The Eye of the Lord. Contralto Solo, from the abov' oa 
March for the Organ. From the above .. ae ae 


London and New York: NoveLto, Ewer and Co. 
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MPORTANT TO MUSICSELLERS. — Having 

the largest and most varied stock in Europe, orders received in 

the morning are executed the same day. Terms and Catalogues on 

application. 

UTHORS’ WORKS CORRECTED, REVISED, 

and PRINTED without delay, on exceptionally low terms. 
Estimates given on receipt of MSS. 

London: B. WILLIAMS, 19, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


USIC PRINTING.—A few dozen COPIES of 

any short unpublished or non-copyright work LITHO- 
GRAPHED, in very close imitation of Engraving, cheaply. Before 
sending copy send id. stamp for terms, and state number of copies, 
size of page, about how many pages. Specimen of work (a good song), 
6d., post-free. W. Gee, 71, Barrett Street, Old Trafford, Manchester. 


THE OLD FIRM. 
P. CONACHER & CO. 
Organ Builders, 


SPRINGWOOD WORKS, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 


TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


ELLY and CO., PIANOFORTE, AMERICAN 
ORGAN, and HARMONIUM MAKERS (to Her Majesty), 
,4 and 16, Mortimer Street, London, W. 

Kelly and Co.’s Instruments are the only ones of English manufac- 
ture that gained any award at the DUBLIN and PARIS EXHIBI- 
TIONS; also PRIZE MEDAL, INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 
1885; GOLD MEDAL and DIPLOMA of HONOUR, YORK 
EXHIBITION, 1889. 

A LIBERAL DISCOUNT for SCHOOLS, CHARITABLE 
INSTITUTIONS, and the PROFESSION. 

500 SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES by the leading Makers, at 
all times, very cheap. NEW PIANOS (warranted) in elegant Walnut 
or Rosewood cases, from 19 Guineas. 

The Trade, Merchants, and Shippers supplied. 

Sole Importers of the celebrated HERMANN PIANOS, 
CHEAPEST and BEST IN THE TRADE, as recommended by 
— Tito Mattei, the late Sir Julius Benedict, the Abbé Liszt, and 
others. 


VIOLINS AND CELLOS. 
COLLIN-MEZIN (or Paris), 


VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO, AND BOW MAKER, 














Gold and Silver Medals at the Exhibitions of Paris, 1878; Paris, 1879; 
Paris, 1889—Academical Palms (Fine Arts). 


THE MOST PERFECT IN THE WORLD, 


USED BY THE GREATEST ARTISTS, 
AND 
CONSIDERED BY MASTERS 


THE MODERN STRADIVARIUS. 


METZLER AND CO., 43, Marlborough Street, London, W., 


Sole Agents (Wholesale and Retail) for the United Kingdom and 
Colonies. 


SHEET MUSIC. 


TO THE TRADE AND PROFESSION. 











120,000 COPIES 
OF 
SONGS, PIANOFORTE PIECES, AND DANCES 
(The best Editions, all clean and saleable) 
TO BE SOLD, IN LARGE OR SMALL QUANTITIES. 
100 Copies, 8s. 4d.; or made up in £1 Parcels, 50 Parcels for 21s. 
Sample Parcel of 20s. worth, rs., Post-frec. 





WILLIAM LEA, 
_50 AND 52, CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
i R. WILLIS (from Minories, est. 1827), Maker 
e 


and Importer of Brass and Wood Instruments, Harmonium 
Reeds, Strings, Wire, Violins, Concertinas, &c. 45, Leman Street, E. 








ESTABLISHED 1843. 


GEO. ROGERS & SONS’ 
PIANOFORTES. 


(Makers to the Emperor of Russia.) 


NOBLE IN TONE. 
HANDSOME IN APPEARANCE. 
UNRIVALLED FOR DURABILITY. 


THE FINEST PIANOS IN THE WORLD. 


__- 


PIANOS 
FOR INDIA AND THE COLONIES. 


ALSO YACHT PIANOS. 


CEO. ROGERS & SONS, 


60, BERNERS ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
D’ALMAINE’S 
PIANOS AND ORGANS 


For quality of tone and workmanship are not to be surpassed. 
Write for Professional Price List. 


T, D'ALMAINE and Co., 91, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C, 
Established 106 years. 


NICHOLSON AND CO., 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 
(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 
Specifications and Estimates sent Sree. 


SEVEN SONGS 


WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 


J. STAINER. 


CoNnTENTS: | 
Das Ferne Land (The far-off Land). 
Der Rosenstrauch (The Rose Bush). 
Das Meer der Hoffnung (The Ocean of Hope). 
Poesie (Poesy). 
An Leukon (To Leukon). 
Quand je te vois. 
Daheim (In Thee). 














Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


“Tt is refreshing, after wading through countless specimens of the 
ordinary British ballad, to come across a set of songs so artistic 10 
design as those contained in the album labelled ‘ Seven Songs, 1 
Sir John Stainer. . .. Amateurs on the look-out for something realy 
good may confidently be recommended to devote their attention 
these admirable songs.”—Morning Post. 

London and New York: Novetto,EwerandCo. 


TWELVE OFFERTORY SENTENCES. By 


Grorce B. ARNOLD, Mus. Doc., Oxon. Price 4d. w 
London: WEEKEs and Co., 14, Hanover Street, Regent Street, W- 
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THE STORY OF THE CROSS 


WRITTEN BY THE 


REV. E. MONRO. 


Words only, price 1s. 6d. per roo. 
Large Type Edition, price 2s. 6d. per 100. 








London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


PASSION MUSIC | 


FROM THE ORATORIO “ST. PETER” 





BY 


‘SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 


VOCAL SCORE 
PRICE ONE SHILLING & SIXPENCE. 





LONDON & NEW YORK: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 











THE CRUCIFIXION 


A MEDITATION 
ON THE 
sacred Passion of the Holy Redeemer 
Tur WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY THE 


REV. W. J. SPARROW-SIMPSON, M.A. 


J. STAINER. 


This Work is an attempt to supply the want long felt of an easy and 
short form of Passion Music suitable for use in ordinary parish 
churches. It is composed for two solo voices, a Tenor and a Bass, | 
and for the church choir. At intervals hymns occur, in which the 
whole congregation can join. The performance will probably not 
extend over forty minutes in duration, thus giving an opportunity for 
asuitable “address” if thought advisable. No orchestra is required, 
the accompaniments being specially adapted for the dbrgan only; much 
of the expense usually attending Passion Services will therefore be 
avoided. The book of the words, for distribution among the congre- 
> will contain the music of the Hymns; by this means it is 
po that the congregation will be induced to take part heartily in 

ervice, 











Vocar Score, PAPER Cover, OnE SHILLING AND SixXPENC?. 
Parer Boarps, Two SHILLINGS. Tonic Sou-ra, NINEPENcY. 
Worps onty, wit Hymn Tunes, Tworence. 
7 ~ > , a ao 
Worps or Hymns, Five Suitiincs per Hunprep. 





LAST NIGHT AT 
BETHANY 


A SHORT CHURCH CANTATA 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND COMPILED BY 
JOSEPH BENNETT 


C. LEE WILLIAMS 


Price 2s.; paper boards, 2s. 6d. 
Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. 











London and New York: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 


QAJIIiAaA 


ANGEL HOSTS DESCENDING 
SACRED SONG 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ADAPTED BY 
ALFRED PHILLIPS 
TO THE CELEBRATED MELODY FROM 
“MORS ET VITA” 
BY 
CHARLES GOUNOD. 


Price Two Shillings net. 





London and New York: NovEtio, Ewer and Co. 





GETHSEMANE 
A CHURCH CANTATA 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND COMPILED BY 
JOSEPH BENNETT 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


C. LEE WILLIAMS. 


Price Two Shillings. 
Paper Boards, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 





London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
THE ABRIDGED VERSION 
AS USED IN 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 


PASSION OF OUR LORD 


(ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW) 


JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 








London and New York: Novettro, Ewrr and Co. 





Seventh and Eighth Thousand. 


PASSION SERVIC 


NEW SACRED WORK 
FOR THE SEASON OF 


LENT AND GOOD FRIDAY 


ALFRED R. GAUL, 


Composer of the “ Hozy City,” “ Rut,” &e. 





“ Scholarly writing, combined with unmistakable talent, and eminently 
adapted to the purpose for which it was written and composed, the 
work will probably be largely used, and Mr. Gaul have to be congra- 
tulated upon another success.”—Sheffield Independent. 

“ The course of sacred events connected with the Passion is laid out 
by the writer so as to form a series of six distinct ‘scenes.’ The 
subjects of these divisions, each occupied with a particular stage of the 
Mystery, are respectively: ‘The Traitor at the Table,’ ‘The Denial,’ 
‘The Condemnation before Pilate,’ ‘The Mockery on Calvary,’ ‘ The 
Shadow of Death,’ and ‘ The Holy Sepulchre.’ The style of the com- 
position resembles generally that of Mr. Gaul’s previous writings—the 
same effective, grateful part-writing, and the same expressive and 
melodious treatment of the solo voice. In those sections, notably that 
of the Unjust Condemnation, where the realistic element is predomi- 
nant, the composer has manifested his ability to write with dramatic 
force and intensity as well as with lyric charm. In this respect the 
choral writing distinguished itself in comparison with that in the 
‘Holy City,’ and other of the composer’s works. Mr. Gaul has not 
written new hymn tunes for the author’s lyrics; the tunes selected 
are from among those in ordinary congregational use. Altogether 
considered, Mr. Gaul’s new work will, undoubtedly, greatly enhance 
his already high reputation in the line of sacred composition.”— 
Musical Standard. 

Price, paper cover, 2s. 6d.; paper boards, 3s.; scarlet cloth, 4s. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 
The loan of Orchestral Parts on application to the ComposER. 
London and New York: Novetto Ewer and Co. 





JQENEDICITE.—The best rendering is by the 
Quadruple Chant. Sce FOUR SETTINGS by J. Sewett, 


Organist, Bridgnorth. Price 2d. 
London & New York: NovELLo, Ewrr & Co.; or, of the CoMPosER. 
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~ ANTHEMS FOR EASTER. 


“Why seek ye the living 

*Now is Christ risen.. 
Awake up, my glory. % 

*As we have borne the i image 
Break forth into joy.. 


We declare unto you glad tidings 


*The Lord is my strength .. 
This is the day ot 
*Christ is risen “ 
*Christ is risen from the dead 
*Christ being raised from the dead 
*As it began to dawn 
Heisrisen .. 
Lo, the winter is past 
*God, who is rich in mercy.. 
*The Lordisrisen .. 
Christ our Passover 
*If we believe that Jesus died 
*O give thanks unto the Lord 
Blessed is he who cometh.. 
Christ our Passover. . 
Christ the Lord is risen to- rday 
Come, ye faithful .. . 
This is the day 


*At the Lamb's high feast we sing 


*Lift up your heads .. 
Why seek ye the living 
*For it became Him . 


»Now on the first day of the’ week 


On the first day of the weck 
*The Lord is my strength .. 
The Lord is my strength .. 
If ye then be risen 
*The Easter Hymn .. * 
The Lord is my strength .. 
«Why seek ye the living ? 
The Lord is King 
Break forth into joy 
I will magnify Thee 
«This is the day ° 
«The Lord is my strength . 
»*They have taken away my Lord.. 
xAwake, thou that sleepest.. 
«I will mention the loving-kindne 
»Christ is risen 
Christ is risen 
The Lord hath brought us. 
~God hath appointed a day.. 
Christ our Passover 
~ Behold, the Angel of the Lord 
“The Lord is King .. 
This is the day 
As it began to dawn.. 





Christ being raised from the dead 


O give thanks unto the Lord 


*Blessed be the God and Father me 
to be had in 


Anthems marked thus * 
London and New York: 


A. Alexander 
G. B. Allen 
oo J Barnby He 


” I 


é a F. Bridge 
S. - Coleridge -Taylor 
S. C. Cooke 3d. 

J. M. Crament 
George Elvey 


“ Myles B. Foster 
Henry Gadsby 


G.’M. Garrett 


.- ” 
.-John Goss 


‘Ch. Gounod 
vodbe Ve Rall 


J. L. Hopkins 

&. J. Hopkins 

Oliver King 

.. H. Lahee 

E. M. Lott 

Albert Lowe 

os W. H. Monk 
= ne -- J. Naylor 3 
; V. Novello 


ae -« _F. Peel 
. Josiah Pittman 
. Ridley Prentice 
Luard Selby 

- J. Sewell 

Henry Smart 

. J. Stainer 


‘Arthur Sullivan 
..E. A. Sydenham 3 
.. E.H. Thorne 


3eS 


3erthold Tours 
” ” 14d. 

t; T? Trimnell 
sa) he buele 

: Charles V incent 3d. 


Samuel ee Sen. 14d. 
S. Wesley 4d. 
ee ” ” 4d. 


Tonic Sol-fa, 1d., t4d., and 2d. each. 
NoveEL_o, Ewer and Co. 





NINE HYMNS WITH 


TUNES FOR EASTER_ 


SELECTED FROM 


THE HYMNARY 


PRICE ON 


Christ the Lord is risen to-day 
Far be sorrow, tears, and sighs 
Welcome, happy morning 
Come, ye faithful, raise the strain 
At the Lamb’s high feast we sing 
The Day of Resurrection 

esus Christ is risen to-day 

esus Christ is risen to-day 
O blessed Trinity 
Soon the fiery sun ascending. . 

London and New York: 


“EASTER AN THEM. | Easy. 


E PENNY. 
.. »Sir George Elvey- 
. C. Steggall, Mus.D. 
Arthur Sullivan. 
oe German. 
; Henry Smart. 
Ch. Gounod. 
Old Melody. 


” 
German, 





Novett Lo, Ewer par Co. 
Effective. 


CHRIST IS RISEN 


BY 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


Price Threepence. 





London and New York: Nove.to, Ewer and Co. 


“Will be ready March 10. 
NEW ANTHEM FOR EASTER. 


NOW IF CHRIST BE PREACHED THAT ke 


HE ROSE FROM THE DEAD 


BY 


W. WOLSTENHOLME, 


Short and easy. 
London and New York: 


Mus. Bac., Oxon. 
Price Twopence. 
NoveELLo, Ewer and Co. 


Specimen copy free from the Composer, Oswald Street, Blackburn. 


{ 





NEW EASTER ANTHEMS — 


NOW READY. 





AS IT BEGAN TO DAWN 


ANTHEM FOR EASTER 
BY 


MYLES B. FOSTER. 


Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, 13d. 





THE LORD IS RISEN? 


ANTHEM FOR EASTER 
BY 
G. M. GARRETT, Mus. Doc. 
Price Fourpence; Tonic Sol-fa, 2d. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED MARCH 6. 


WHY SEEK YE THE LIVING 
AMONG THE DEAD? 


ANTHEM FOR EASTER. 
BY 
F. PEEL. 
Price Fourpence. 
London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
ANTHEM FOR EASTER 

“ An attractive and effective composition.”—Musical Tinics. 

“An easily learnt Anthem.”—Sheffield Daily Post. 

“ A most devotional composition.”—Newcastle Chronicle. ; 

“This Anthem will be much appreciated by all who wish something 
fresh and not too difficult.” —A berdeen Fournal, 

“ Smoothly and pleasantly written.”—W ester Times (Exeter). 

“Tuneful, and easy to sing.’—Leeds Mercury. 





CHRIST IS RISEN 
E. A. SYDENHAM. 


Price Threepence. Tonic Sol-fa, price Three-Halfpence. 
London and New York: Nove.Lo, Ewer and Co. 











EDWYN A. CLARE’S 
EASTER ANTHEMS, &c. 


These compositions are very effective and not difficult. 


Now is CHRIST RISEN. New. 5th 1,000 . {oe 
A very attractive and easy Anthem. 
Benepicirein D. Chant. New. 3rd 1,000 ° ad. 
With effective Organ Accompaniment for Unison verses. 

He ts risen. 10th 1,000, A favourite Anthem a 
Why SEEK Y£? 7th 1,000. With good Bass Solo 3¢ 
HALLELujAH! NOW IS CHRIST RISEN. 6th 1,000 by 

( Pratse THE Lorp, O JERUSALEM. Ith 1,000 iv 

| THE Lorp REIGNETH. New. Sol-fa, 2d. 30. 


Two easy Anthems, suitable for any Festival or special « occasion. 4 
MAGNIFICAT AND Nunc pimrrtis 1n D. 5th 1,000 . 
Full of vigour and flowing melody. 


London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


HE LORD IS RISEN. INDEED, HALLELU- 
JAH! Anthem for Easter. By Benjamin CONGREVE. Price 2d. 
_Londe n and New York: NOVELLO, EWER and Co. _ 


R ecently | Published. B 
AGNIFICAT and NUNC DIMITTIS in F. PY 
FRANK Frewer, L.R.A.M., A.C.O. Easy and effective. 3¢ 

London and New York: Nove o, Ewer and Co. 


M! 
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“NEW EASTER ANTHEMS, &c. 
By CALEB SIMPER. 


Interesting, attractive, ‘eubiilik: easy, > aieadlids and effective. 


ANTHEMS BY SIR HERBERT OAKELEY. 
Mn) OR EASTER.— THIS IS THE DAY 

WHICH THE LORD HATH MADE. Sungata Peter- 
| borough Choral Festival, and at the Enthronement of the late Arch- 
' bishop of Canterbury, &e. (2) For Palm Sunday.—_WHO IS THIS 
| THAT COMETH FROM EDOM? Sung at the Cathedrals of 
| Canterbury, York, Winchester, Durham, Lichfield, Exeter, Norwich, 
| Wells, Bristol, Edinburgh, and at Westminster Abbey. Also at 


*CurIsT OUR Passover. New. 4th 1,000 .. eee we Ade | | Dublin, at the Jubilee Concert of that University’s Musical Society ; 
*THIS Is THE Lorp S DOING, New. 4th 1,000 3d. | ata Cambridge Festival of Choirs, by Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir, and 
*Kinc oF Kincs. New. 8th1,ooo .. - 4d.) at St. Michael’s College, Tenbury. This Anthem is scored fo1 
Te DeuMING. New. 6th edition 44. | Orchestra. Vocal Score and Organ, 1s. 


MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS IN G. New. 


*+HoLty COMMUNION SERVICE ING. New. Just published 4d 
An easy Service complete, with Benedictus and + aan Dei. 
*BENEDICITE IN B FLAT. New. 3rd1,000 . «« Se 
A shortened Setting. Can be sung in half the usual time. 
4]aM HE THAT LIVETH. 9th 1,000 ‘ e a era 3? 
Sung at two Chora ne Festiv als, 
HEIS RISEN. 58th edition a oe es «o Se 
AND BEHOLD, THERE WAS A GREAT EARTHOU AKE, nth 1,000 +. 34 
, THe LORD IS MY STRENGTH. 8th 1,000 ee we ne o« $0 
OsING UNTO THE LorD, 5th1,000 .. “e “a ae xe Set 
Why SEEK YE? 17thedition .. oe 3d. 
HAtietusaH! Now Is CHRIST RISEN. th 1, 00! 3d 


An easy arrangement of a portion of Handel's Haiteljah Choras. 


*AWAKE, THOU THAT SLEEPEST. 10th 1,000 .. ae 
CHRIST IS RISEN. 9th edition .. ie ry ae Ae 
Ir WE BELIEVE THAT JESUS DIED. roth 000 3d. 
Poputar TE DEuMIN F. atst edition 3d. 


Hoty CoMMUNION IN F. Complete. 6th edition . ne na 
FavouriTeE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS IN F. 43rd edition 4d. 
Sung at Choral Festivals in Lismore, Derry, and Downpatrick 
Cathedrals; also at Barrow, Skegness, Great Budworth, 
East Devon, &c. 

PorpuLaR MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS IN E Fat. r5thedit. 
Sung at a Choral Festival in Llandaff Cathedral. 
Easy Hoty CommunIoN SERVICE IN E Fiat. 7th 1,000. 
Highest note E flat. Complete, with Benedictus and Ag gnus Dei. 
BENEDICITE INA FLAT. Quad. Chant Form. 
Sung in Worcester Cathedral. 


BENEDICITE IN F, Quad. Chant Form. 3rd 1,000.. Py «sai 
Come unto Mr. Easy Lent Anthem. 3rd 1,000 .. 2d 
O How AMIABLE. Festivals. 2nd 1,000 ue on pe ee 3d 
GIVE GLORY UNTO THE Lorn. Festivals. 11th edition . es 90 


‘BREAK FORTH INTO Joy. Festivals. 7th 1,000 4d. 
Sung at Choral Festivals in Dow npatrick Cathedral and at Begelly. 


Those marked * are also published in Tonic Sol-fa. 


London: Weekes and Co., 14, Hanover Street, Regent Street, W. 
Chicago, U.S.A.: Clayton F. Summy, Wabash Avenue. 


WINCHESTER’S 
CHURCH MUSIC FOR LENT. 





THE STORY OF THE CROSS (Words only, Is. per 100) . . 13 | 


THE STORY OF THE CROSS, Another ie with ave 
Metrical Litany Tunes .. o 2 
THECROSS. Special Hymn for Lent (Wor ords oaly, Is. “per 10x 0) o 2 
BENEDICITE. Three Settings - each o 2 
THE LITANY .. Sa ‘aa o 2 
BENEDICTUS, 2d. (another, 14d.); CAN’ TAT E ‘DOMINO.. 0 2 
GREGORIANS: Venite, 1d.; Te Deum, 14d.; Benedictus, 12d. ; 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis, 2d.; Deus Misereatur ra ee 
VERSICLES and PRECES and RE SPONSES (minor bey)... ss 


ANTHEM—" Blessed is He that cometh” (Palm Sunday) .. o 1h 


FOR EASTER. 


ANTHEM—* Hallelujah! Christ is risen” as ie ss 0 


ANTHEM—“T will give thanks” .. Me ae e “ere 4 
ANTHEM—" The Lord is my emits suit me 2 Se ae 
‘TEDEUM. ServiccinF .. Ce Re ne ae 
JUBILATE ie a — a ee és ne eee ani 
BENEDICTUS : ed ain ae ‘“ re 
COMMUNION SERVICE inF ... eet 
I 


AGNUS DEI, 14d. BENEDICTUS QUI VE NIT “ «. O 


OFFERTORY SENTENCES (Ten). Fors.a.t.n. .. «6 

MAGNIFICAT axp NUNC DIMITTIS in F a facet 
MAGNIFICAT ax» NUNC DIMITTIS in G. Slane Gil 
GRAND FESTIVAL MARCH for ORGAN ade eels 
TEN ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS for ORGAN ..__.. 4 0 





BOUND VOLUMES OF 
WINCHESTER’S CHURCH MUSIC SERIES, 


Nos. 1 to 50, bound in Cloth, gilt, 4s. 





London: Hart and Co., 22, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


5th edition i 4d. 
a Now Ready. 


sth 1,000... xe eT 


London: Scuort and Co., 





159, Regent Street, W. 








NEW MUSICAL WORK FOR THE LENTEN SEASON AND 
GOOD FRIDAY. 


Da \™ 7T 
SONG OF THE PASSION 
(AccorDING To St. JOHN) 

A SACRED CANTATA 
FOR SOLO, RECITATIVE (MALE VOICES), AND CHORUS 





—_ Hymns introduced to be sung by the Congregation, the words 


specially written for this work 
BY 


MILDRED GAUNTLETT 
WILLIAM S. VINNING 


Mus. Bac., Cantab. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 





; Words with Hymns to be had separately. Price 2d. 
BENEDICITE 
Set to Music by the same Composer. Price 3d. 


| London and New Y ork: 


NoveLto, Ewer and Co. 





= CHURCH MUSIC 


EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus.D., Canrap, 


ANTHEMS. 





EAsTer.--" If we believe.” Four voices .. ea “a ox 
- ps - Tonic Sol-fa_ .. es ioe > 
FestivaL.—"I was glad.” Fourvoices .. as “ ee 364 
» s a Tonic Sol-fa .. 2d. 
SERVICES. 
Te Deum laudamusin E. Chant form ae or ee ee 36 
Benedictus and Jubilate in E ,, xe es aa ie = 
Tonic Sol-fa. ° 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittisin F .. ae a tie 14d. 
oi Pe ~ Me és ee ee es 13d. 
| ” ” ” EB .. es oe oe eo gd. 
| HYMNS 
Sing to the Lord. With words 4% aa “a ee ow 
| Twenty-four Original Hymn Tunes .. =e wa as 6d. 
Twelve Original Hymn Tunes .. “a ee ee « ce 30. 
|Amen(on Card) .. we oe on oa on ae oa an 
ORGAN. ' 
| Twelve Short and oy Pieces for the Organ net 2s. od. 
| Ave Maria ee ° ee on at « 
Is. od. 


London and New Y ork: Nov ELLO, ), Ewe ER 2 and Co. 








NotrinGHAM). 


OR LENT, &e. (Doran and 
_—— ‘s. d. 

BENEDICITE. Intermodal Harmony .. Pe fe < @S 
MISERERE, Simple Harmonics wn o 1 
MISERERE. Verse Harmonies o 1 
REQUIEM 2:TERNAM. Music at Burials, with Form of 

Consecration ofa Grave .. ° .. cloth 1 
| London and New York: Novetto, “Ewer and Co. _ 
| NTHEM or MOTET for Chorus, &c., and 


Orchestra or Organ, THE GLORY OF LEBANON, Com- 


u | posed by Sir Hersert Oakerry for the Eighth Centenary of the 


Consecration of Winchester Cathedral, to take place in April. Price 


2s. net. London : Scnotr and Co., or ‘from the Compose R, Dover. 


NEW CHURCH MUSIC 
| THOMAS ADAMS, F.C.O., 


Organist and Choirmaster of St. Alban’s, Holborn, E.C. 


| « 
me COMMUNION SERVICE 15 in G. 2nd edition. Including 
the Ritual Music for Choir o 6 
a nee ICAT anp NUNC ‘DIN 11 TTIS (Chant Form) 


a - v E MM ARIA.” For two voices, “Soprano and Contralto. 
| Pianoforte or Organ Accompaniment : 
| ST. ALBAN’S SUPPLEME NTAL TUNE B 300K. and 
edition .. be re Ba . we 3 
| Copy of each of the above, post-free, for 38. 6d. 
| Address as above. 
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HE 


T 
OFFICE FOR THE HOLY COMMUNION 


(Including Benedictus qui venit and Agnus Dei) 
SET TO MUSIC IN THE KEY OF A FLAT 
BY 
BASIL HARWOOD. 
Price One Shilling. 
London and New York: NovE.LLo, Ewer and Co. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
BY 
W. H. HIGGINS. 
Communion Service. E dat (Third Edition) és on = “Bx 


Benedictus. E flat (from Morning Service) .. shy = Js “ges 
London and New York: NovE.LLo, Ewer and Co, 


I will lift up mine eyes (Treble Solo and Chorus) .. és oe “gas 
Lonpon Music PUBLISHING Company. 


NEW FESTIVAL SERVICE 


Y 
HENRY GADSBY. 
MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS 
In THE Key oF F Major 
Performed at the Festival of the Sons of the Clergy, at 
St. Paul's Cathedral, 1892. 
Price Sixpence. 

Full Score and Orchestral Parts may be had on hire. 
London and New York: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 


COMPOSITIONS 


MEE PATTISON. 





pe 


ijn ch ban ious Staff. Sol-fa. 
CANTATAS, RAN | gata 
The Ancient Mariner... - - - « 26 o6 
0. do. (Chorusesonly) .. ve + 28 
The Lay of the Last Minstre! ‘ is sie 2 6 
oO. do. (Choruses only) .. 10 
May Day si ie te oe as ro © 6 
The Miracles of Christ (Sacred) ze 646 
ANTHEMS, &c. 
All Thy works praise Thee (Harvest) .. wa oo O 3 O 
Thou visitest the earth (Harvest) .. as on eo 
I know that my Redeemer liveth (Easter) se ec 2 
There were shepherds (Christmas)... — oe ee | 
Thirteen Offertory Sentences oe oe ae ae O4 
Six Kyries ae os Se ae oe ee 3 © 2 
Te Deum laudamus (in F) .. a ws - a O38 


ORIGINAL ORGAN COMPOSITIONS. 
Fifteen Introductory and Concluding Voiuntaries is eo. 38. 6d. 
Five Concluding Voluntaries a ae eS a6 +. Is. 6d, 
London and New York : Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


HE STORY OF THE CROSS (for use during 
Passion Week). Music by C. Stort, Organist of the Parish 
Church, Queensbury, Yorks. Price Three-Halfpence. 
Lr London and New York: NoveE.Lo, Ewer and Co. 
Third Thousand. 
ESPER HYMN. To be sung after Evensong. 
Words and music by Greorce Ketr. “A very charming 
hymn-tune.”—Sir Fohn Stainer. Oncard. Price One Penny. 
London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
Words alone, for congregational use, One Shilling per hundred, of the 
UTHOR, 100, Gordon Road, Nunhead, S.E. 


Just Published. 
HE KYRIE of the English Liturgy, arranged to 
themes in R. WAGNER'S “PARSIFAL,"” by the Rev. R. 
Sraty Gence, M.A. Price, net, Fourpence. 
A CROWN OF THORNS. Sacred Song. ‘The 
_ Words by C. Marston Haddock; the Music by G. Percy Happock. 
No. 1, in G, for Soprano, Violin, Pianoforte, Organ, and Chorus (ad 
lib.), net, 2s. 6d. 
No, 2, in E, for Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto; and the same, Obbligato 
_ Parts, net, 2s. 6 
No. 3, for Soprano with Pianoforte, net, 2s. 
No. 4, for Mezzo-Soprano with Pianoforte, net, 2s. 
Obbligato Harp parts to Nos. 1 and 2, each, net, 1s. 
Sung with immense success by Mdlle. Trebelli at Leeds and Maiichesi:r, 
Scuotr & Co., 159, Regent Street, London, W. 


O CHORAL SOCIETIES.—A large quantity 

of VOCAL MUSIC, CHORUS PARTS, and SCORES, con- 
sisting of Cantatas, Part-songs, &c., for SALE. Application for list 
to Dr. Bunnett, The Close, Norwich, when all information will be given. 








ALFRED R. GAUL’S WORKS, 


Third and Fourth Thousand. 





Second Edition. 





PRODUCED AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, JULY 9, 1892, 


ISRAEL IN THE 
WILDERNESS 


A SACRED CANTATA 
FOR THREE SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 





/ 


A 
al 
THE TONIC SOL-FA FESTIVAL. 

“Mr, Gaul’s latest work is another proof of his practical wisdom as 
well as of his ability as a composer. We welcome ‘Israel in the 
Wilderness’ as one of those works which foster the love and induce 
the practice of music amongst the people.”-——Musica! Standard, 

“ The work was given under Mr. Gaul’s own direction by some 3,000 
singers, accompanied by the Palace orchestra, with Mr. A. J. Eyre 
as organist. Mr. Gaul has presented in no previous work better 
characteristics or more successful efforts than are to be found in 
‘Israel in the Wilderness.’ The popular composer was enthusiasti- 
cally cheered at the close of the performance.”—Musical News. 

“Altogether worthy of the composer of that amazingly popular work, 
‘The Holy City.’"—The Referee. . 

“The Cantata contains all the elements of popularity, and it was 
excellently performed under the composer's direction, and very warmly 
received.” —Standard, 

“ The part-writing is excellent. . . . Melodious throughout. There 
is sufficient variety to prevent any feeling of monotony. ... At its 
close the composer was heartily cheered.”—Daily News. z 

“Without being unduly difficult, it is indisputably effective."— 
London Figaro. 

“ At the close of the work, portions of which were loudly applauded, 
Mr. Gaul, who conducted, was warmly complimented on a Cantata 
which is likely to become quite as great a favourite with choral 
societies as ‘The Holy City’ and other of his compositions.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 

“Characterised by the same refinement as that of Mr. Gauls 
extremely successful work ‘The Holy City.’”—The Atheneum. ; 

“We may say at once that the music is characterised by Mr. Gauls 
usual felicity of treatment. Mr. Gaul had every reason to be gratified 
with the performance and reception of his Cantata, and he may expect 
to hear of many more performances.” —Musical Times. , a 

“Musicianly and excellent, and not too difficult to imperil its 
popularity.”—M usical Opinion. é 

“One of the most musicianly, melodious, and well conceived works 
ofits popular composer.”—School Music Review. 

Price 2s. 6d. ; paper boards, 3s.; cloth, gilt, 4s. 
Tonic Sol-fa Edition, 1s.; Words only, 5s. per 100. 





Staff Edition. Sixteenth to Twenticth Thousand. 


JOAN OF ARC 


A DRAMATIC CANTATA 
FOR THREE SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 








PRODUCED WITH THE UTMOST SUCCESS BY THE 
BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 





“The Exeter Oratorio Society last night achieved a brilliant success, 
and it may safely be said, without fear of bis icant that never 
before have they performed a work more satisfactory to themselves 
or more interesting to the audience than ‘Joan of Arc,’"—Wesleni 
Times. . 4 

“One of the most delightful Concerts ever given by the Seat 
Shields Choral Society was that of last evening, when the princi 
piece was ‘Joan of Arc.’ We cannot speak too highly of Mr. Gai i 
work, which is of the most interesting description." Shields Daily 


—_ s. d. F ag 
Paper cover .. +. price 2 6] Tonic Sol-fa.. «. price I 4 
boards.. +s » 3 ©| Vocal parts .. each oa 


Scarlet cloth .. ee 4 0| Words only .. per100 » tthe 
For THE USS oF CHORAL SocleTIeEs.—An Arrangement 0 a 

Orchestral Parts for Pianoforte and Harmonium, by J. W. BLLiot 

Price 7s. 6d. Ae 
The gratuitous loan of Instrumental parts may be had on applicatio® 

to the Composer, and full liberty is given to perform these Cantatas 

to insert the words in any programme without further permission. 





LONDON & NEW YORK: NOVELLO EWER AND co. 
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THE BRISTOL TUNE BOOK 
EDITION 18or. 


Containing 905 Tunes and Chants. 





NOW READY. 


THIRD SERIES, including Supplement 188r, containing r90 Tunes 
and 118 varieties of metre. 


A COMPANION TO ALL HYMN BOOKS. 





EpirTron 1881. 
s. d. 


s. d, 
No.9. Limp Cloth.. - 4 0|No.11. Small Edition 3 0 
» 10, Cloth Boards, red » 12. Tonic Sol-fa 3 0 

edges ts & @ 

| bie 3 SERIES. 4 
. Ss. dG. . 
No 13. LimpCloth —.. 2 o| No.16. Tonic Sol-fa, lim 
» 15 Small Edition, lim cloth .. on 1G 


cloth ae os 2 


sanadar-ty’y want 189. 
s. d. s. 
No.17. Limp Cloth -» 5 ©|No.19. Small Edition .. 3 
» 18, Cloth Boards, red 1» 20. Tonic Sol-fa ae 
edges « ix oe 
Communications and enquiries as to copyright, and also as to 
supplying at reduced prices, may be addressed to the Bristol 
Publishers. 
London and New York: Nove.to, Ewer and Co, 
Bristol: W. anp F. Moreau, Clare Street. 
And all Booksellers and Musicsellers. 


aa 





Price 3s, 6d., cloth, red edges. if 
HE TUNE BOOK, with the additional Tunes 
as used at ST. ALBAN’S, HOLBORN, containing nearly 270 
Tunes, for Long, Common, Short, and Peculiar Metres; together with 
several Gregorian Hymns and Antiphons; the Eight Gregorian Tones; 
the Music of the Reproaches; the Seven Last Words; and Litany 
Tunes, &c. London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


OR MALE VOICE CHOIR.—THE NATIONAL 
ANTHEM, price 4d. ; JUBILEE ODE, price 6d. net. By 
Grorce RIsELEY. 
London and New York: NovELto, Ewer and Co. 





Twenty-third Edition, 
OULE’S COLLECTION OF 527 CHANTS, 57 
RESPONSES, &c. Reduced price, 4s. 6d., paper cover; 6s., 
limp cloth; separate vocal parts, 2s, each.—Tonic Sol-fa Notaticn, 
Score, 1s. 6d. 
The Chants are selected with due reference to the position of the 
Reciting-note. 


HE PSALTER, PROPER PSALMS, HYMNS, 

and CANTICLES. Pointed for Chanting by B. St. J. B. Joutz. 
large type, price 2s. 6d. This Psalter, having been collated with the 
Sealed Books, is free from the errors contained in ‘all other pointed 
Psalters, through printing from the incorrect copies commonly sold by 
the Stationers. 











Tenth Edition. 


JOULE'S DIRECTORIUM CHORI ANGLI- 
fo ea eee 
Seventh Edition. 

JOULE'S DIRECTORIUM CHORI ANGLI- 


CANUM. 4to, in cloth, elegant, price 7s. 6d. 
Seventh Edition. 
HE ORDER FOR THE HOLY COMMUNION. 
Harmonised on a Monotone in a very simple manner for 
Parochial use. By B. St. J.B. Joue. Price 3d. 
London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
THE 


' CATHEDRAL PSALTER 
(PUBLIC SCHOOL EDITION) 


PorInTED ror CHANTING, 





Where the whole verses are to be sung by the congregation they are 
marked by a line at the side. 


Where halj-verses are to be sung by the congregation they are printed 
in italics, 


All other verses and half-verses are to be sung by the choir only. 





Cloth, Two Shillings. 


London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
Third Thousand. 


MASGNIFICAT and NUNC DIMITTIS in E flat, 
by Wicu1am S. Vinnina, Mus. Bac., Cantab. Price 3d. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 





THE 
PARISH CHURCH 
CHANT BOOK 


A SELECTION OF SINGLE & DOUBLE CHANTS 


ARRANGED FOR THE DAILY PSALMS 


TOGETHER WITH 


SINGLE CHANTS For THE CANTICLES 


Rev. HENry J. BIppER, B.D. 


Fettow or Sr. Joun’s Coti-rae anp Vicar or St. Gries’, Oxrorp, 





AND 


J. VARLEY ROBERTS, 
MUS. DOC., OXON., 


OrGANIST OF MAGDALEN COLLEGE AND St. Gites’ Cuurcu, OxrForp. 





Price, IN Paper Cover, One SHILLING 


Crotu, One SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 





_ LONDON & NEW YORK: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 


Third Edition. Seventh and Eighth Thousand. 
This Edition contains the additional Soprano air “ Sun of my Soul.” 


THE TEN VIRGINS 


A SACRED CANTATA 
FOR FOUR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA. 


ALFRED R. GAUL. 


“ The work will certainly go through Saxondom in the wake of its 
predecessors from the same pen.’’—London Daily Telegraph. 

“ Must attain popularity wherever heard. Infinitely superior to any 
previous effort of the composer.” —Liverpool Daily Courier. 

“ The Cantata is replete with charming music of that school which 
every One can appreciate, and which found so distinguished a master in 
Mendelssohn. Mr. Gaul’s works have placed him in the front rank of 
English composers.”—Newcastle Daily Journal, Dec. 17, 1890. 

“A career that will rival that of the same composer's ‘ Holy City’ 
may be predicted for ‘The Ten Virgins.’”—Musical Times, Dec. 1, 
18g0. 

“A distinct advance upon any of its predecessors.”—Birmingham 
Daily Post. 

“ That ‘ The Ten Virgins’ is a much finer work than the everywhere 
favourite ‘Holy City’ we have no doubt whatever.”—Birmingham 
Daily Gazette. 

The above Cantata has been specially planned to meet the require- 

ments of Musical Societies, the greater portion being choral, including 

three numbers for Sopranos and Contraltos (The Virgins). 

Price, paper cover, 2s. 6d.; paper boards, 3s. ; cloth, gilt, 4s.; Tonic 
Sol-fa, 1s.; Vocal parts, each 1s. Words only, 5s. per 100, 








LONDON & NEW YORK: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. _ 
Just Published. 
THE 


GREAT DAY OF THE LORD 


SACRED CANTATA 


Music sy W. CLARK AINLEY, 
Mus. Bac., Cantab. 
SUITABLE FOR CONCERT-ROOM OR CHURCH. 
Price, in paper cover, 2s.; in paper boards, 3s. ; in scarlet cloth, gilt, 4s. 
London: Harr and Co., 22, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Leeds: ARCHIBALD RAMSDEN. 





London and New York: NovELio, Ewer and Co. 


Wiianad 


Huddersfield: Woop and MARSHALL. 
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= Sixth Thousand. 
Popular Part-Songs for S.A.T.B. wa I 
By W. W. PEARSON. THE MONTHS 
Blow, Western Wind! 3d. | The Oyster Dredgers a 2. | PWEH ®) 1. 
Stars. —e Night .. oe 34. HS to live ig ides ; = TWELVE VOCAL DUETS FOR SCHOOL USE 4 
The Lake .. as «» 3d. *Welcome, young spring! ad. ie rs —- ¢ 
*'Tis Morn .. +. 3d. | *The Anglers (12th thou.).. 2d. Words by Epwarp OxExrorp 4 
Sweet Spring (Madrigal oa BG The Dream of Home seams MUSIC BY i 
The River Pie, 3d. ecosiet ta Winter - i . 
Over the mountain ‘si e .. 3d. | *Departed Joys ad. e 
Soul of living music oe 3d. There’s beauty in the deep 14d ALFRE D R. GAUL. 8 
The Stormy ‘Petrel.. 3d. Soldier, rest! ae ee S.C RA ee eee ' 
The Coral Grove .. 3d. Woodsin Winter.. .. 1d. “There are in this series of duets the sweetest things of the kind 
Pibrochof Donuil Dhu .. 3d. | Autumn : ++ Id. | we have over ma veh. ‘Things to be treasured in households where aa 
| sisters or friends delight in joining voices.”--Bivmingham Dail E 
HUMOROUS PART-SONGS. Gasete, a 
*Three Doughtie Men. (soththousand) .. “ ex es 34 8. d, 13. 
Three Children sliding, (Sth thousand)... sss | Geet oe ee ue | 
yehte Merrie Geste .. ne oe oe ie so 4s | Bie * sa - id ne se = 15. § 
The Snow-white Doe .. co ee we we de | pie vee cloth, ee tgay hae Sik vate : f j10. I 
*Ben Bowlegs (EpwarD Ox :NFORD) « - ‘ at es * | Or, in Twelve Numbers . 4 “* . a et ; ; v. , 
The Carrion Crow " =o x3 os cay Tonic Soi-fa _— plete y gd. ; ‘or, singly, id, each. . C 
DESCRIPTIVE CHORUSES FoR S.A.T.B. | ae 
Orchestral Parts on application to the Composer, Elmham, Dereham. | VOCAL TRIOS FOR SCHOOL USE. : 
fh Iron Horse .. 59? ie és The — (6th thou. - . 3d. H -————- aC 
fftoSea .. ee os ae The lIronfounders(32nd thou.) 3 
. The Lifeboat 4d. The Jager Chorus (6th thou.) 3d. TH E B I R DS 22. N 
Tonic Sol-fa Editions at half the above prices of those marked *. 2 H 
London and New York: NoveEtio, Ewer and Co. Words by Epwarp OxenrorD . T 
‘THE | CLANSMEN. By T. W. Braxey. “This ntegetage 25, Al 
is a stirring part-song (s.A.T.b.) dedicated to Dr. A. C. Mackenzi ie. ALFRED in. GAUL. 26. In 
The music is bright and cheerful, without being commonplace.” = 
Monthly Journal (N.S.P.M.). Price 4d. Tonic Sol-fa, 2d. rt, The Robin. 4. The Skylark, 27, AN 
London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 2. The Nightingale, 5. The Owl. 28, M 
. 3. The Dove. 6. The Swallows. 29, Jo 
H UMOROUS PART- SONGS, by ALFRED ALLEN. me >> 
Dickory, dickory,dock  .. oo we 40, “ By the production of these Trios our townsman, Mr. A. R. Gaul, has * St 
Tom, Tom, the Piper’s son oe ee 3d. | made a valuable addition to the many beautiful and useful composi- 3 01 
London and New York: NOVELLO, EWER and Co. | tions he has formerly given to the public. Mr. Gaul’s music is un- i. He 
— — H failingly charming .. . and both in the home circle and in the school % De 
just Published. | class is sure tobe heartily welcomed.’ '—-Birminghan Daily Gasette, 36. Su 
———— H 8. d ORG 
Complete, paper cover cae ee ee eee a 
SIX | ss scarlet cloth ale on ei ns ie so OE . 4 
ELIZABE THAN PASTORALS | Or,in Six Numbers .. .. «= ae we Swe CCH OO 9 40. Od 
London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. . I 
SET TO MUSIC FOR CHORUS (S.A.T.B.) ATTY" pat 
.N 
UNACCOMPANIED SUITE BAC 
BY FROM THE MUSIC TO SHAKESPEARE'S a a 
my 46 Dw 
- 1. HENRY VIII. ot 
rt. To his flocks 3d. | 4. Sweet love for me . 3d. 48. 0! 
2. Corydon, arise 3d. | 5. Damon's Passion .. 73d. Composed for the production of the Play at the Lyceum Theatre, 49. The 
3. Diaphenia .. 2d. | 6. Phoebe 3d. January, 1892, 0. ve 
; ALSO i. 
By EDWARD GERMAN. % The 
FOUR PART-SONGS. uli 3 Wh 
r. Soft, soft wind ..  .. 2d.]3. Airly Beacon Ss 2d. —_—e . Bae 
2. Sing heigh-ho! 4, The Knight's Tomb ad. PIANOFORTE DUET. Pi 
r _ London and New York: Novetto, EwER AnD Co, Paice Five Surimes ner. . We 
Just Published. 8vo, 3d. CONTENTS. 3. We 
’ , 59. Johr 
eo ESS | x, Overture. bo, O! 
| 2. Prelude to Act IT. Intermezzo funébre. wt 
4 } 3. Prelude to Act III. Allegretto in G minor. ft. O! 5 
T A E S K A + E R S | . Prelude to Act IV. March in D ee 
PART-SONG FOR S.A.T.B. | 5: Prelude to Act V. Thanksgiving Hymn. a oa 
! Three Dances :— ns T ' 
COMPOSED BY j sf Morris Dance. II. Shepherds’ Dance. III. Torch Dance. & The 
! —e a ), 
W. W. PEARSON. | London and New York: NoveE.tto, Ewer and Co. HA = 
London and New York: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 6, The 
— - — 0, 
Just Published. THREE DANCES ‘or, 
Book 15. | FROM THE MUSIC TO HENRY VIIL atta 
; COMPOSED BY 14. The : 
SOFT VOLUNTARIES | me 
see EDWARD GERMAN. 7h Mere 
| Arranged for the Pianoforte by the Composer. 38 Sleig 
R G A N 79. For s 
; si 0. And | 
COMPOSED BY Price Two Shillings. ~ ToG 
String Parts, 4s. Wind Parts, 7s. 6d. 0! T 
GEORGE CALKIN. pis aay %. How! 
— ARRANGEMENT FOR VIOLIN AN NOFORTE, 35. » Awa: 
Piles Tne Siiagsond Rinpence. RRANGEMENT FOR VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE, 3S 85, The 
: 4 . A fare 
London and New York: Nove.io, Ewer and Co. . Contes - pice ceca HOTELES, Ewer and co. _— }. The d 
namacaee Mr 
lS BASY VOLUNTARIES,—© Messiah,"| Gis eee ck eee oa ben 
“Judas,” “El ” 6 yo m4 Carte’s paper see March Musical Opinion and Music Trae 
conke fe a ijah,” “Creation,” “St, Paul.” 1s. each set ‘of Review. Also 200 columns of Musical Literature and Advertisements 
y Voluntaries, Price2d. Order at Bookor Musicsellers ; at Smith and Son’s Railway N 
London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. Stalls; or (by post, 34d.) at 150, Holborn Bars, London, E.C. ) 
‘ 
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Edwin Ashdown’s selection of Choruses for Treble Voices. 


WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. Price qd. EACH NET. 


1, Steersman, steer our bark. Three-part(Flying Dutchman) Wagner, 88. Come away tothe woods. Three-part .. ee C. Gounod 
2, The winds now are still. Four-part (Flying Dutchman) Wagner} 89. Miserere Domine. Three-part .. C. Gounod 
3. Spinning chorus. Four-part (Flying Dutchman) Wagner! 90. Rest while the noon. Three-part (The Mountain Maidens) F. Romer 
4. Singing liketh me. Three-part -. SirG. A. Macfarren) or. At break of day. Three-part (The Mountain Maidens) F. Romer 
5, Parting. Three-part aa Sir G. A. Macfarren| 92. Haste away. Three-part (Bride of Burleigh) .. F. Schira 
6. ~ oe song, thee “a ' “ - Ni G.A. oe 93. Fa wage is ae on bey cm eset — ee 4 — 
. Raise high the son hree-par of grin Pt: agnes| 94. Hail to thee. ree-part (Bride of Burleigh) .. . F. Schira 
5 Adown the wav’ring billows. Three-part (The Sea- — 95. Around the maypole. F Three-part (May-tide) P. Mazzoni 
: ; 2 L. Roeckel| 96. O’er the smiling meadows. Three-part (May-tide) P. Mazzoni 
g. ‘Tis ours this happy season. Two-part (The Sea- Mabiana), oo 97. PA — — ret ie wees ‘ 4 5 ya 
oeckel| 98. She sleeps. ree-part (The Magic Flower ogers 
10. Barcarolle (‘‘Oh! ’tis pleasant”). Three-part(Oberon) Weber) 99. So pure, a’ sister’s ‘ates love. Tiseseent ms Weber 
IL Whispering meet. Three- = (knight = Palestine) wae 100, + nao io omey planes. o hree-part (Knight of Patestine) Weber 
7) oy! joy ree part (Knight of Palestine) oe eber| ror. From Oberon in fairylan Three-part . tevens 
13. Joy! oy is clothed in flowers. Four-part (Fall of the Leaf) O. Barri} 102. Blow, gentle gales. ee -part “ pe és - Bishop 
1. With hearts of joy. Three-part (Fall of the Leaf) O. Barri} 103. Hark’! Apollo strikes the lyre. Three-part ee - Bishop 
15. Sing, sweet bird. Three-part (Fail of the Leaf) . A Barri} 104. The winds whistle cold. Three-part ee ee -- Bishop 
116, Haste tothe church! Three-part (Bride of Burleigh) .. *, Schira| 105. The chough and crow. Three-part ae oe -- Bishop 
hp. Chorus of angels. Four-part (Bride of Burleigh) ‘ FE Schira! 106, Sound the loud timbrel Three-part ‘a ‘ot Avison 
18. Awake from slumber. Three-part (The Magic Well) .. F. Abt! 107. Ye shepherds tell me (The wreath). Three-part Mazzinghi 
19. O’er the flower-bespeckl’d meadows. Three-part (The | 108. Harvest home. Three- ~part “* . Bishop and Foster 
Magic Well) .. F, Abt! 109. But now the pearl-crown’d moon. Three- -part E. Aguilar 
2. 1 saw a Well) of wondrous beauty. Three-part (The v. Ah | 110, igh dap i. a Night) i 
Magic Well) .. as t | = en the wind blows. ree-part é isho 
a. one let us wreathe “the bridal flowers. Three-part 2. Alullaby Three-part . e G. Schmitt 
(Orpheus and Eurydice) .. Offenbach E 13 Come over the hills. Three-part .. H. Foster 
22, Now on music’s at Three-part ‘(Orpheus and aa iit 4. Ea ag bg enn wa . D’Albano 
dice) enbach | si ome and rest. Three-part . ..C. Pinsuti 
23. Homeward we are wending. Three- part (May- tide) P. Mazzoni | 116. Memories. Three-part . ee a mr ..C. Pinsuti 
a4. Trip it lightly, gaily, brightly. Three- ‘eimai = — | 117. bg bye, sweetheart, foot bye. Three-part .. he ym 
i0dwin Fowles | 118. e city of the kin ree-part .. ae Barri 
25. Angel of peace. Three-part (Lohengrin) . - Wagner | 119, Erin mavourncen. ens, pets J. L. Hatton 
2. In Thee we trust. Three-part —— . Chorus, Tann- 120, Blessed are the poor in Spirit. Three- -part (Sacred) « Mozart 
hauser) .. i ‘sa Wagner 121. Through the old cloisters. Three-part .. ” Beethoven 
- — — a ‘three-part | —_ es oe 122. ~~ - a - PP sant ons 4) eo 
28. Music and sunshine ree-part .. “ . 123. In Thee I trus ree-part (Sacre ande 
29, Joyous our life. Three-part (Elfin Knight) re I. Gibsone | 124. Ring on, sweet bells. Three-part .. C. Gounod 
30. Sing, sisters, sing. Four-part (All-Hallow Eve).. B, Gilbert | 125. The minstrel. Three-part .. C. Gounod 
31. Sunrise. Three-part (The Mountain Maidens) . .. FP, Romer | 126, An evening song. Three-part ee ee C, Gounod 
32, Sunset chorus, ‘Three-part (The Mountain Maidens) .- F. Romer | 127. The wood-nymph’s home. Three-part .. C. Gounod 
33. Our old piano. Three-part .. +e oe es .. F. Auger | 128, The songs our fathers loved. Three-part ee Wagner 
34. Home bells. Three-part me fe G. Schmitt | 129. Gipsy chorus. Three-part(Bohemian Girl) .. M. W. Balfe 
35. Dear home. ‘Three-part (Tannhauser) oe Wagner | 130. Now to the fair. Three-part (Bohemian Girl)... M. W. Balfe 
30. Summer. Three-part (Tannhauser) ne Wagner | 131. Yet droops the maiden. Three-part (Bohemian Girl) M. W. Balfe 
M “ya wae bath beauty. * x hree- rast (Obense) . “. Pn 132. Deign to forgive the gipsy maid. Three- eeeneenens a sa 
- 38. I remember one eve. hree-par n Kni ibsone Balfe 
39. Vintage time. Three-part (Elfin Knight) ° I. Gibsone | 133. The maiden’s dream. Three-part . Sir Julius Benedict 
40. yo come with quiet spell. Three- _ (A Summer sila 134. From out Thy starry dwelling. Three- part Camm 
ight) .. ° guilar Moses in Egypt) Rossini 
41. Sad is the parting. Two- -part “(Velkslied) .: German | 135. Father of Heaven. Three- -part (Prayer, Masaniello) Auber 
42. Not in our grief alone. Two-part eae — 136. A sylvan song. Three-part .. Wagner 
43 A Christmas song. ‘Two-part ae _ 137. A lady fair (Villanelle). Three- -part wa ae 2 
4 The Hymn of peace. ‘Two-part . W.H. ‘ao 138, Stay, prithee, stay. Three-part <= aa - Bishop 
450! Southern wind. ‘Two-part O, Barri | 139. O! skylark for thy wing. Three-part i aidmaalan 
46 oo of “now itland. Two- ‘part + 0. — 140. — as fairy _ - fall. Three-part .. 3 Weber 
4. 'Tissummer. Two-part F . Barri | 141. The evening beil. Two-part.. .. Zamboni 
48, 0! come to the grove. Two-part aa O. Barri | 142. Haste thee, boatman. Two-part _ F. Kiicken 
49. The snow. Two-part .. . ms O. Barri | 143. On the margin of that river. beans ae Henry Smart 
0. Come back. ‘Two-part.. we ee O. Barri | 144. Bird of the morn, Two-part. Henry Smart 
. Nr ar ao Two- i ee oe oe I. . +o | 145. bogs — Two- art. aa ee ae Fa vero 
e midni € wo-par oeckel | 146. Song of the sea breezes. Two-par ea “a . L. Hatton 
53. Where the weeuiod violet. : Two- -part (The “Magic Well) _F. Abt a Heavenly music. Two-part. . F xe J. L. Hatton 
}. See, the star ofeve. Two-part (Elfin Knight) .. I, Gibsone | 148. Adieu, ye woodlands. Two- -part xa ne ‘ F, Abt 
55. The cuckoo kept calling. ‘T'wo-part (Elfin Knight) I. Gibsone | 149. Nightingales are singing. Two-part F. Abt 
56. Come, let us go. Two-part (Elfin Knight) I. Gibsone | 150. Sing to me, gondolier. Two-part .. “'C. Gounod 
57. We will seek thee. ‘I'wo-part (The Mountain Maidens) F. Romer 151. Now, merry fays. Two-part.. C. Gounod 
58. We are only village maidens. Two-part (May- basen P. Mazzoni | 152. The voices of Spring. Two-part -- Offenbach 
3. John Peel. ‘I'wo-part (Hunting song) e D. Pentland | 153. The haymakers. Two-part .. oe ae . Offenbach 
0, 0! come hither. Two-part (Sacred) ee Henry Smart | 154. Now the meadows. Two-part aa «s 7 Lotti 
61. 0! give thanks. Two-part (Sacred) -» Henry Smart | 155 In Thy service. Two-part (Sacred) ee “s - Blockley 
0! praise the Lord with me. Two-part (Sacred Mendelssohn | 156. I think of thee. Two-part .. <a a .. R. Schumann 
63. Hark! the hunter’s merry horn. Two-part as L. Zamboni | 157. O! ye sunny hours. Two-part «e “ -. R. Schumann 
§. Old English pastimes. Two-part .. ! .. J. L. Battmann | 158. Good night. Two-part as oe R. Schumann 
65, The organ-grinder. Two-part ee . J. L. Battmann | 159. Cradled by the heaving billow. Two-part . H. Foster 
6. The happy fireside. Two- ~part Henry Smart | 160. Serenade. Two-part .. va - J. B. Wekerlin 
. Hark! from yon old abbey. Two- “part J. Barnett | 161. The sailor's return. Three-part a Wagner 
6. Merry May. ‘I'wo-part Sir .G. A. Macfarren | 162. The song of june. Three-part Mendelssohn 
6, The Alpine sisters. ‘Two-part Ee -.  D. Tagliafico | 163. Singing inthe rain. Two-part .. ee . P. Knight 
70. Heap high the golden corn. Two-part Raphael 164. The ferry boat. Two-part .. ee . Williams 
71, Luil'd by the silence. ‘Two-part . Zamboni | 165. When spring descendeth. Two-p art . a ee F. Abt 
) ; tat _— aah part . — 166, Where art ~ beam of light ? _ wa 1 —— 
Merry May wo-part ua we re . T. Distin | 167. Far away. Two-part .. “a “a an ee . R. Thomas 
4. The swallows’ weno. Two-part .. és .. T. Distin | 168. Italy’s music. Three-part .. C. E. Horn 
i The Sea-nymphs. Two part .. we me .. T. Distin | 169. Nina’s farewell. Two-part .. Pergolesi 
. Merrie gipsies. Two-part oe we .. T. Distin | 170. The gipsy home. Two-part .. . Herbert Foster 
77 Hail! pretty babe. ‘Two-part ee ee .. T. Distin | 171. Three vivandiéres. Three-part F. Schira 
i Sleigh-bells. Two-part ee . T. Distin | 172. Peace. Two-part Sir ir Julius — 
79. For so hath the Lord. Two- part (St. Paul) ee Mendelssohn 173. Sing, pretty maiden. Three- “part (Maritana) Wallace 
. And Paul came to the congregation. Two-part Mendelssohn | 174 Angelus. Three-part (Maritana) ee -- Wallace 
&. To God on high. Three-part (Chorale, St. Paul) Mendelssohn | 175. Pretty gitana, Three-part (Maritana) ee Wallace 
Ms 0! Thou true and only light. Three-part (Chorale) Mendelssohn | 176. Alas! those chimes. Three-part (Maritana) .. -- Wallace 
3. How lovely are the messengers. Three- angi (Chorale) Mendelssohn | 177. Turn on, old time. Three-part (Maritana) . Wallace 
} Away! away! hree-part .. ‘ ee -» J. L.Roeckel | 178. God save the Queen. Three-part .. os a - National 
i The angels’ song. Three-part we C. Gounod | 179. Say, sad heart, why art thou beating? “Two-part ee _Fi Abt 
%. A farewell. ‘Three- part a oe C. Gounod | 180. Eve's lamentation. ‘Two-part Gat. ae s M. P. King 
. The dawn, Three-part C. Gounod | 181. Thy spirit is near. Two-part ae ae -. Henry Smart 
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Just Published. Just Published. 








I R I S H Dedicated, by gracious permission, to H.R.H. THE Princess or WALgs, 


SONGS AND BALLADS MOURN IN HOPE 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CLARENCE AND AVONDALE 
BY 


THE WORDS bY 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES 


THE MUSIC ARRANGED BY 
C. VILLIERS STANFORD ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 
“i: ¥ F AND SET TO MUSIC BY 


Pelee: Hone SAE. SEBASTIAN B. SCHLESINGER. 





























CoNTENTS: ae 
The Song of the Turf. | oe thy laugh was sweet. Price Two Shillings net. 
The Exiles. | Hush song. = : 
Arranmore Boat Song. | The Kilkenny Gata: London and New York: Noveto, Ewer and Co. 
The Roving Pedlar. | Sweet Isle. : j iin 
The Zephyrs blest. | ‘The Hero of Limerick. GonGs by Lorp Tennyson, set to Music by Sirf, 
Colonel Carty. | Loved bride of O’Byrne. Hoersert OAkeLey. From “The Princess” —“ Bugle Song« { 
The Ploughman's whistle. | Our Inniskilling boy. “ Tears, idle tears,” “Swallow Song,’ ‘‘ Home they brought,” “ Ask 
TV ovels hallowed seal. | Festival Song (Pleraca). me no more,” “ Now sleeps the crimson petal,” and “‘ Come down, 0 
The March of the Maguire. | Johnny Cox. maid” (the Shepherd’s Idyll) ; also ‘‘ Flow down, cold rivulet,” “ Break, 
Lullaby. he Irish Reel. break,” and ‘‘ Edward Gray.” These settings, which have the addition 
A Lament. | Molleen Oge. [true love. | of German translations, may be obtained from Scuorr and Co., or 
The Song of the Ghost. | Last night I dreamt of my own | from the Composer, Dover. Also, just published, Stanzas from “In 
Silver and Gold. | Bright love of my heart. Memoriam,” commencing “ Strong Son of God,’ Short Anthem or 
Mavourneen Dhu. | My Colleen rue. Hymn for Chorus and Organ. Price 1s. 6d. net. ForsytH Bros, 
The Darling. | Chieftain of Tyrconnell. 267, Regent Street, W. 
London and New York : NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 
Just Published. A SONG OF LI FE 
r Tr (ODE TO MUSIC) 
FWELVE SONGS 
: No.1, Lullaby. No.3. Serenade. No. 5. Ave Maria, 
SET 2 » 2 King Cricket. , 4. The Charge. ,, 6. Requiem. 
(STIMMUNGSBILDER) No.7. Song of the Redeemed. —— 
WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT SET TO MUSIC FOR FOUR-PART CHORUS 
COMPOSED BY BY 
KAREL BENDL. ALFRED R. GAUL. 
(Op. tor.) Price One Shilling; Words only, Five Shillings per hundred. 
THE ENGLISH VERSION BY THE Rev. Dr. Trourseck. London and New York: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. bed y Vtiiinee@nt 
ConTENTS. 
A little Song.—Ein rege wed Lied. T H E WI LD H U NTSMAN 
Scented Spring.—Ich mochte gern. 
Over the clustered rose-trees.—Uber dem Busch der Rose. A LEGEND W I 
Night.—Die Nacht. . FOR SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA SCHOT 
The gloomy lake.—Am schwarzen Teich. The Poetry by Mrs, HEMANS. eiien 
a A Weee. THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY | ay 
Come, faithless Maiden.—Komm, falsche Dirne. R, MACHILL GARTH ers, 
‘The Mother's Kiss.—Kiiss’ ich die Mutter. ° _ 
God Nicht a Price One Shilling; in paper boards, ts. 6d. ] 
cae Saree Sone. London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co, 








London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


ff = ~ Just Published. vos spicata 


AVE MARIA HORA NOVISSIMA shoe 




















English version by HELEN D. TreTar. The Rhythm of Bernard de Morlaix on the Celestial Country ” 
} COMPOSED BY 
} io wi x she oalg SET TO MUSIC FOR SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 
if SEBASTIAN B. SCHLESSINGER. BY ; Vol. 1. 
i A a i a 
Price Two Shillings net. HORATIO W. PARKER 
' : : (Op. 30). Vol. 1. 
} London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. wu | 
H a lee Just Published. * Composed for the Church Choral Society, New York. 
T TAIT sy Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
SHOU GGIE SHOU, MY BAIRNI E London and New York: NoveLio, Ewer and Co. 
A MITHER’S SANG . Just Published. > 





The Words written by J. Witson M‘LAREN 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY B UTTERCU PS AN D DAISIES 











G. HENSCHEL. A PASTORAL CANTATA FOR CHILDREN’S VOICES 
Written by Epwarp OxrenrorD 
Price Two Shillings net. COMPOSED BY 
London and New York: Nove.tio, Ewer and Co, EATON FAN I NG. 
ATEW MUSIC by T. E. Spinney. Words by ae 
} y T. E. Spinney. Words by is illines — 
N du Ton. THE SINGER, NOT THE SONG. Price 2s. Poet ae egy Oe ee 
net. ne of the prettiest songs of the day.) 3 
London and New York: NoveLto, Ewer and Co. London and New York: NovetLo, Ewer and Co. 











Just Published. © CHORAL SOCIETIES, CHOIRS, &- 
| (CROSSING THE BAR. Song. Compass, D flat For One Shilling we send (free) sample parcel of effet 





to E flat. Composed by Vyvyan Watits Poruam. Price 2s. net. | ANTHEMS, GLEES, all seasons. The Orpheus Music P’ 
Rerp Bros., 436, Oxford Street, W. Company, 26, Moorfields, London, E.C, Write for lists. L 
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Just Published. 


SIX PIECES 
FOR THE VIOLONCELLO 
WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 


COMPOSED AND ARRANGED BY 


G. LIBOTTON. 





we s. d 
1. Etude Caprice .. ng es net 2 6 
2. Réverie .. ie Se ae ee Bg o ¥ 6 
3. Caprice Hongrois a x oe ai io £ @ 
4. Nocturne (Chopin, Op. 27, No. 2).. ve on Oe 
5. Chant sans Paroles (Tschaikowsky) oe “tS 
6. Du bist die Ruh’ (Schubert).. ae ‘ 1 6 


London and New York: Noveitio, Ewer and Co. 





Just Published. 
TWELVE 
EASY VOLUNTARIES 


HARMONIUM 


COMPOSED BY 


MAX OESTEN 


(Op, 186). 





Price One Shilling. 
London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
"FOR ORGAN RECITALS. 


ANDANTE 
FOR VIOLIN AND ORGAN 
COMPOSED BY 


G. F. BRUCE. 


Price, with Violin Part, Two Shillings net. 
To Organists, One Shilling post-free. 
London: Musicat News OFrice, 130, Fleet Street ; 
AUGENER and Co., 86, Newgate Street. 





Just Published, by the AUTHOR, 

HITE ROSE GAVOTTE, WHITE ROSE 
VALSE, WHITE ROSE QUADRILLE, WHITE ROSE 
SCHOTTISCHE, GRAND DUKE OF HOLYROOD VALSE, 
and Song, THE ROYAL SAILORS, all composed by Prince Cras. 
Ep. Stuart. Price 2s. net each. Copies may be had of all Music 

Dealers, or direct from the London Agents— 
B. Wi1t1aqs, 19, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





BOEKELMAN’S EDITION | 
BACH’S FUGUES 


PRINTED 1N CoLourRs. 

In this Edition the essential parts of each Fugue—viz., Subject, 
Answer, Counter-subject, Episodes, &c., are each printed in a distinct 
colour, with a view to helping the Student to a clear understanding of 
the structure and form of the composition. . 

Book I. contains— 


i 


Vol. 1. Fugue 3, C sharp major. | Vol. 1. Fugue ro, E minor. 
» I. Fugue4,C sharp minor. | , 2. Fugue 7, E flat. 
Book II. contains— 
Vol. 1, Fugue 1, in C. Vol. 1. Fugue 21, in B flat. 
» i. Fugue 7, in E flat. » I. Fugue 22, in B flat minor. 


Price Two Shillings net each Fugue. 





London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
Sole Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies. 


~ REQUIEM MASS 


SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 





COMPOSED BY 


ANTONIN DVORAK. 


(Op. 89.) 





FULL SCORE. 
Price Turee Guinras. 





| 
| 


Just Published. 


FOURTH GRAND CONCERT SONATA 
(CHRISTMAS ciate 


OTTO DIENEL 


(Op. 32). 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 





2 __ London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 





In the Press, 


CANTATA 


SET TO ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON’S POEM 
CROSSING THE BAR 
For FuLL OrcnEstrA, CHORUS, AND PIANOFORTE 
By ALFRED HARBOROUGH. 


Vocal Score, with the Orchestral Score arranged for two performers 
on the Pianoforte, 2s. 6d.; String and Wind Parts in the Press. 





Full Score on application to the Publishers. 





London and New York: NoveLto, Ewer and Co. 





Now Ready. 
THE 


MUSICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL, 
AND ALMANACK ror 1893. 


Containing Names and Addresses of Musicians in Great Britain; List 
of Copyright Music published during the past year; Musical 
Events, &c. 
Price, in paper, 3s.; by post, 3s. 3d. 
Price, in cloth, 4s.; by post, 4s. 3d. 








Ruvatr, Carte and Co., 23, Berners Street, London, W. 


SOLMIZATION- OF THE MINOR KEY. — 


1tdrofs 
or 


; d rrfstlatd 
Dr. Merrick’s paper read before the Society of Incorporated Musicians. 
See March Musical Opinion and Music Trade Review, Also 200 
columns of Musical Literature and Advertisements. Price 2d. Order 
at Book or Musicsellers ; at Smith and Son's Railway Stalls; or (by 
post, 34d.) at 150, Holborn Bars, London, E.C. 


THE 


ART OF TRAINING 
CHOIR BOYS 


G. C. MARTIN 


Organist and Master of the Choristers of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 





Price Three Shillings; in paper boards, 3s. 6d. 





(No. 39. NOVELLO, EWER AND CO.’S MUSIC PRIMERS, 
Edited by Sir Joun STarneER.) 





The Exercises for the use of Boys also published separately. 
Price One Shilling; in paper boards, 1s. 6d. 





London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 





Just Published, 


INTERVAL EXERCISES 


FOR SINGING CLASSES 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED A FEW TWO-PART TIME 
EXERCISES . 


FLORENCE A. MARSHALL. 


Price Eightpence. 











London and New York: NoveLto, Ewer and Co. 


AI IAA 


London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
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“TWO- PART SONGS | 


USE IN SCHOOLS, &C. 





WELVE CANONS at 
we PART seth oS OR TWO, TWO- PART ANTHEMS 


wesc FOR LADIES’ OR BOYS’ VOICES 
With Accompaniment for the Pianoforte | 


CARL REINECKE. —_ a MYLES B. FOSTER 


Price ONE SHILLING ; or, singly, THREEPENCE EACH, 








————— | The night is far spent ae. ee Advent, 
The English translation by the Rev. J. TRoutBEck, D.D. | There were shepherds ee “Christmas, 
ae | Is it nothing to you.. . Good dete or Lent, 
Price ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE; or, singly:— | Why seek ye the living among the dead?. -. Easter, 
In life if love we know not *) = .. 2d, | If ye then be risen with Christ... -- Ascensiontide, 
The rose is queen.. ra ie mn a .. 2d, | Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard .. .. Whitsuntide. 
Waken not the sleeper .. - ws ais ~» 2d] = 
Good night.. m oes ate oe, SANE SIX 


) 
> 


Look upward > ’ ‘ : 
Happiness ever is fugitive ‘found | | FOR LADIES’ OR BOYS’ VOICES 


spd agora one our a TWO-PART SONGS 


db 


A Christmas Carol ad. | id 
O beautiful violet . 2d. | MYLES B. FOSTER. 
a the waters . PricE ONE SHILLING; or, singly, TWoPENCE EACH. 
a *F + | To Sea. Song should breathe of 
| If hope were but a fairy. scents and flowers. 


| The willow and its lesson. March. 


SONGS OF THE FOREST ti reckcliand 


SIX TWO-PART SONGS FOR LADIES’ VOICES | THREE HUNDRED AND NINETY-SIX 


THE PoETRY BY | 
EDWARD OXENFORD | TWO-PART EXERCISES 
Tue Music By | FOR CHOIRS AND SCHOOLS 
| (Novello’ s Music Primers, No. 23). May be used with any 


JOHN KINROSS. | a 


Price ONE SHILLING; or, singly, THREEPENCE EACH. 








Early morning. Flow’rets fair. J AM E S G R] E E NWOO D. 
Hunter’s song. The waterfall. | Price ONE SHILLING; paper boards, 1s. 6d. 
Merry songsters. Shades of night. —— 
| A COLLECTION OF 
THIRTEEN | TWO-PART SOLFEGGI 


TWO-PART SONGS _ pesiaxen vor THE PRACTICE OF CHORISTER 


AND VOCAL CLASSES GENERALLY. 








on the 








F. M E N DE L SSO H N BART H O 7. DY. Selected from Manes, Webbe Scarlatti, Steffani, 


Price One SuHILLING; cloth, 2s.; or, singly, 
TWOPENCE EACH. JAM ES HIGGS. 
Ditto, English and German words, 2s.; cloth, 4s.; Price ONE SHILLING. ¥ 
Tonic Sol-fa Edition, 8d. . 
I would that my love. | The Sabbath morn. Br Py ’ 
The Pamnge-bintis farewell. | The harvest field. I IVE MIN UTE S EXE RCISES 
Greeting. Song from “ Ruy Blas.” |IN TWO PARTS, FOR THE USE OF SINGING 
Autumn Song. Home, far away. CLASSES IN SCHOOLS 
O wert thou in the cauld 








| Evening song. , BY 
blast. My bark is bounding. 
The al bells and the | Zileika poet onan FLORENCE A. MARSHALL 
flowers. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


For further list of Two-part Songs, see Novello’s list of Trios, &c., for Female Voices. 


LONDON & NEW YORK: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 


‘ 
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8. d. 
THE BRAHMS, J. ees me (“ Lullaby , hata wi Violin 
and Pianoforte. Op. 117, No.1 .. 3 0 
—— Thesame. Arranged for Viola and Pianoforte PY ee 3 O 
x “N Y —— The same. Arranged for Violoncello and Pianoforte om Se 
ee h i M, ag haga ” March. For Pianoforte Duet and 
: y ioli ea F ee ee ca 
—T vary For Pianoforte Duet, Violin, Violoncello, 
ute, and Trumpet .. 60 
|—— The ae For Pianoforte Duet, Vv iolin, and Violoncello 4.0 
GEORGE - ALLAN | Doane 2 f a Pieces. For the Pianoforte. Op.52:— * 
~ iN. { NO. I. ouisa o- oe ee oe Io 
| pan” Dreaming Io 
| 1» 3+ Ballet scene 20 
-————— H » 4. Phantasma ee as we ee 20 
| 
» oo ) ie “a aa 4 ee 2 
MS PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. | FLUGEL, E “Three Pieces. For the Pianoforte. Op. 32: 
4 H No.1. a ; és “a re ee 20 
| » 2. Intermezzo . - P = « 2 
; | ” « Ballets. 3 0 
4 London and New York: Novetro, Ewer and Co. I REUDENBERG, W.—Spanish Dance. For Violoncello and 
ianoforte ‘ ‘ *3 ee wa 
YRACTICAL HINTS ON BOY CHOIR |—'thesame. For Violin and Pianotorte’ me 
ACH . TRAINING. By G. Epwarp Stusrs, M.A., Organist and | GODARD, B.—“ Sérénade a Mabel” (Scotch scene). For the 
; Choirmaster of St. Agnes Chapel, Trinity Parish, New York. | Pianoforte. Op. 138, No. 2 vA ee 4° 6 
\dvent, _—— | HASSENSTEIN, P. Choral Overture. For Harmonium and 
‘istmas, , Sixth Edition. Pianoforte. Op. 36. ee «< - ax S @ 
r Lent A useful treatise on the vocal training of Chorister Boys embodying | HERZOG, J. G. —Twelve Pieces. For the Organ. Op. 65. 

; the views of standard writers on the voice. Books ih IL, TL, JV: - each 3 O 
Easter, Although strictly scientific the book deals with the subject ina plain | HOF MANN, he C.—" Durch die Wolken.” For the Pianoforte. 
iontide, and practical way, and will be found of value to all who are entrusted Op. 18 ae aa Pe ae Me a 
suntide with the training of boys’ voices. It is highly endorsed by leading | —— Op. 19. "No. 1. “Ungarisch | de = oe 3 0 

. ~~ eons and Choirmasters both in England and America. Price | —— Op. 19. 2. Polnisch . “a aS as sae 

38. 6d. net x 2 LIMBERG, F. “E —Rhapsodie, in F minor. For the Pianoforte 3 0 
London and New York: NoveELto, Ewer and Co. LIPPOLD, "MAX.—Three Valses. For the Pianoforte. Op. 22 
sia each 2 0 
S HE TRAINING OF MEN’S VOICES, and the MULLER, O.—Two Easy Pieces. For Pianoforte and Violin 
Secret of Voice-Production. By E. Davipson Pavcmgr, (I ~*~ apis =F \ oo , 
Mus, Bac., Oxon. Third Edition. Price 6d. Post-free from the Or oy eee 6 S80 ST Pe ae 
AutHor, 2, Highwood Road, Upper Holloway, N.; or, from the | Two's ae teria any Pa Rselpedal fo talege Ae ccagh cprn 
Publisher, JosepH WILLIAMS, 24, Berners Street, W. Ee pubes Gal a Fisnelene and Tue Vigten (ree 
- = posi 
HE TRUTH about STAMMERING.—Any one | age ~~ Mgr mce: 
ACH. interested will receive the latest information and important books | paCHE, 'J.—“It was Seat es ’ 
athe on the cure, on loan, post-free, without charge, from Ithuriel, Messrs. | Gece: arid Parts . + - + .. net 3 6 
on Deacon’s, 154, Leadenhall Street, E.C. : REINECKE, C.—Op. 868. No. 3. Bolero. For Orchestra :— 
ma HOIR BOYS’ MANUAL. Post-free, 6d. (stamps), th oe Oey ee oe 
of Austin Brake, Albany Villas, Grove Hill. Dr. MARTIN: | —— The same. No. 4. “The Mandolin Player’: cs aie 
Likely to be very useful. Church Times: “Very good.” Church Score es oe we ei kee aN ». 26 
Balls : “* “Most useful,” &c. Parts aid es a ae “s *e a re 3 9 
Y -SIX j RHEINBERGER, J.—‘“ Meditations.” For the Organ. 
Op. 167:— 
| PART- SONGS for T REBL E V OICES No. 7. Intermezzo; No. 8. Alla marcia; No.9. Thema 
variato; No. Io. te acaglia; No. 11. Fugato; 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR HIGH SCHOOLS sng NO 3% Finale. <. = as 
—— The same. Arranged as Pianoforte Duets :— . 
with any EDITED BY No. 1. March : : : es 
» 2 Intermezzo a ° ° “a - o 20 
/ 7 3. Thema con variaz ioni_ - aS © 
MRS. CAREY BROCK SAURET, E— Gradus ad Parnassum du Violiniste.” Part I. 12 0 
) AND SJOGRE N, E— “oe No. 2, in E minor. For Violin and 
. | Pianoforte. Op. 2 oa oo 25°89 
‘d M. A. SIDEBOTHAM | THOMAS, O. Pastoral. For Organ 3 0 
i ee , i TRIEBEL, B.—Salon-Orchestra. For Two Violins, Viola, 
(Editors of the ‘‘ Children’s Hymn-Book,” &c.) | Violoncello, Bass, Two Flutes (or Flute and Clarinet), 
; eae | Pianoforte, and Harmonium :— 
Price One Shilling each part. H N : ‘ ce ca 
No. 1. Bexuini. “ Norma” Overture .. net 5 0 
ie | a 2. Reissicer. “ Felsenmuhle” Overture... a = 
» . ’ - fi . AnprE, L. “ Heart to heart ” a ae ~ oo 
Ha! § E PART I. CONTAINS :— 12. Spour. Polonaise from “ Faust” 29 
iH TAR OF EvE .. on ee «. R.Sporrortu. iw ACHS, "Pp, — Joyeux Babil.” Scherzetto. For Violin and 
ISTERS aad IN COOL GROT .. oe ae -- Lord MornincTon, | Pianoforte ot we wi 5 0 
re ped ue ee i «. J. Mazzincu1. |—_— Pastorale. For Organ ‘a 5 0 
' $ To 0 oo : + + .. Henry Smart. | WH IDOR, CH. M.— Variations sur ‘un theme original. For 
Stefani, Tae TAY AT HOME IS BEST .. -» BERTHOLD Tours, the Pianoforte. Op.29.- ee te o 
RE 1S A SPIRIT SINGING AYE IN AIR .. M.A. SIDEBOTIIAM, H 
Soldat hana itt ifn not anitabs net. 
; PART Il. CONTAINS:— | eels Sa) 
LOW, i IRY > 
yy egal a. LONDON & NEW YORK: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 
| Eives or THE Forest es < «» Mozart. SIXTY-ONE 


VB | Biro or tHE WitDERNESS .. a -» BurnuamM W. Horner. 


Boscosrr.. Mie er. |MELODIES AND UNFIGURED BASSES 


ALL AMONG Tue BARt LY oa «. ELmzaABETH STIRLING. 
(To be Harmonized in Four Parts) 


ES PART III. CONT AINS :— 
S May Day .. ; ee é ; . MULLER. For the use of ADVANCED MUSICAL STUDENTS and 


INGING F Gtortous Apotto™ ; +» «- SAMUEL WEBBE. CANDIDATES FOR DIPLOMAS 
Neen D CAVES OF OCEAN ..  .. HENRY SMART. BY 
E > . 
feat Pee ROWLAND M. WINN, Mus. Doc., Oxoy., F.C.O. 
ALL ? SHE BE MADE OF WHITE AND RED .. M.A. SIDEBOTHAM, Price One Shilling. 
en “Both the melodies and the basses are designed with no little 
Frou OzERon, IN ai IV. CONTAINS : Va ingenuity, and form the means of bringing out in the student all the 
LULLaBy sa em Se ss | ot danas amount of skill of which he may be possessed.” —Musical Times. 
Ser tHe ci CHARIOT AT HAND -. .. 1. Wa. Horstey. PART-SONGS 
n! sotben DAY AGAIN IS DAWNING -» Mozart. By the same Se 
Sweet Cone FOR THY WING os «» Henry SMART. EVENING BELLS (oth thousand) .. < <9 os £6 
ONTENT + - «+ M.A. SipepoTHam. GO! HARK! (Hunting Song) .. chillies 
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PROGRESSIVE STUDIES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


EDITED, ARRANGED IN GROUPS, AND THE FINGERING REVISED AND SUPPLEMENTED 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 





Tuis Collection of Studies is intended to illustrate the various elements of 
a complete course of pianoforte technique, and to provide students with the 
means of attacking and overcoming the different special difficulties which have 
to be encountered. With this view, the Studies have been arranged in groups, 
those in each group being placed in progressive order, and having reference to 
some one particular difficulty. The greater part of the Studies themselves 
have been selected from the standard works of the most eminent Study. 
writers, and with these are included numerous others, which, though of equally 
great practical utility, have hitherto been less generally accessible. 
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1. FIVE-FINGER STUDIES.. .. .. Part1*|28. SHAKES rose ta 
2 ” ” oe oe oe ” 2% | 29. ” Si = Pe sia es ” 2 
ee en: A | 30. i" is ais ia os ae <n 
SCALES <a -o on. anole as aT 
ges Do ON ON DM ae]ae DOUBLE NOTES 20 6.) os: 0s Put 
| 32. J mH as ae at Go eae 
5. BROKEN CHORDS.. -» — ee_-« Part r*| 33. ie - ae oN wid Aiea 
6. 9 m pie bye s« oie” ee BAe > ‘cs ee oe s adel at 
rf ” ” ee oe oe °° ” 3* | ; - —— = See + 
8. 9 = _ és ee -» yy 4 1355 OCTAVES ee - ne a oe Parte 
Q. i ” sts be ae eit aa} DB Oe ‘5 as =i 3s Ae oe ae 
to. LEFT HAND.. bi i oe oe Part *| 37, CHORDS — 7 - oA bes .. Part 
II. ” ” oe oe oe oe ee ” 2* | 38, 45 es be - ai re ae 
£2. ». 5 av a ss oi os an ae a ae 
13, oy mote te te we we 4 139. STACCATO 
*& | 
hina lA |. ees 
“4 ” oth Th tt th” 4x. REPETITION axp TREMOLO .. «.  y ? 
‘ ee 2 i cs es 
: WE. ed: tate SUR * pe? es * etree ts 
-% = Soe ae: rae o\qg. PART PLAYING §4. .. Ue 
19. 5 os es om aie wa “ngs [ae ” ” eg oe ms so oF 
20. ‘ si “s ae ee hse toa ee 
21. - os i ee oe re 05 | 45 ORNAMENTS oe oe oe os Paes 
22. ” ee oe oe ee oe ” 6 | 46. - ” oe es ee ee » 2 
23. “ ae as as ss By Ue ee 
, ‘ , '47. ACCOMPANIED MELODY os =o, PE 
24. FIGURES IN SEQUENCE «+ ee -Partx | 48. % % oe 
25. ie is ee eo a ee ee q 
| 


49. EXTENSIONS anv SKIPS s os Pater 

26. BROKEN THIRDS, SIXTHS, anp 50. ‘ + ie oo 
OCTAVES .. - uN ar aa? DPartee ——----_--—— 

27. BROKEN THIRDS, SIXTHS, anp 51. RHYTHM — ees < oe .. Part 
OCTAVES .. Bie er oe os Part2 |62: = an ee as a co. 


* These Parts are already published. 


FIFTY-TWO BOOKS, PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 
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